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OUR WEST. 


Our country has but one true West, and 
it is with us. Other Wests there have been, 
notably the great valley of the Mississippi; 
but the color has faded out of them, and 
now the sunset glory rests only on the Pa- 
cific side of the continent; the evening 
clouds also, for the Golden Gate is not al- 
ways golden. What was the West is now 
the great Interior, as its own inhabitants 
already call it. Journals published at Chi- 
cago are named “Interior,” “Inter-Ocean,” 
and the like. An Ohio poet a few years ago 
entitled his book ‘Western Windows.” It 
was the last remnant of an expiring te.mi- 
nology, allowable only by poetic license. 
Chicago and St. Louis, Omaha and even 
Denver, are as much east as west: west to 
men on the Atlantic coast, east to those on 
the Pacific. Beyond us the name cannot 
go; we are the permanent West. 

The antithesis from position and distance 
is greatest here. ‘The East is more curious 
about this farthest region than about any in- 
tervening one. Illinois with its broad prai- 
ries, Louisiana with its sugar plantations, 
Lake Superior with its copper mines, have 
become an old story. Even the cattle 
ranges of Texas and the buffalo plains of 
Wyoming are growing stale. If eastern 
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travelers set out for a good round American 
trip, they must see the sage plains and the 
silver ledges of Nevada; in California, the 
gold mines and the orange groves, the Yo- 
semite Fall and the Golden Gate; in Ore- 
gon, the broad Columbia; and farther north, 
the sky-piercing peaks of Washington, not to 
speak of the mighty icebergs of Alaska. 
Colorado, nearer at hand, has awakened a 
special interest; but it was that of a State of 
belated birth, whose mines and mountains 
were but copies of those on the Pacific 
coast. Utah is a region by itself, of alien 
religion and un-American characteristics. 

With this largest curiosity concerning us 
comes also the freest criticism, a sharpness 
of judgment as of a foreign land. Nay, more: 
some Atlantic Americans, who affect English 
manners and feelings, seem to regard San 
Francisco as much more distant than Lon- 
don, and Californians as fairer critical game 
than even the Highlanders or the Corkoni- 
ans. ‘To them, the three thousand miles 
across their own country are much longer 
and more dissevering than the same distance 
measured over the oceanus dissociabilis. It 
is interesting to note some points of this east- 
ern criticism. 

1. Our scenery is criticised. Our moun- 
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tains are grand, but not so delicate in out- 
line as the Aiguilles of Mont Blanc, and 
sadly deficient in glaciers. Our lakes are 
less beautiful than Leman and Como. ‘The 
Columbia River is impressive, but not so 
large as the Mississippi and the Missouri. 
San Francisco Bay is not so perfect a gem 
as the’ Bay of Naples. Our Californian hill- 
sides grow painfully brown in the long, dry 
summer, and the dust is deep on our high- 
ways. 

‘To which California, like her sister Pa- 
cific States, modestly answers: “I did not 
make myself, and do not feel to blame for 
any little or great defects in my appearance. 
In the short time that has elapsed since I 
was made known to your world, painters and 
poets have found something in me to admire 
and commemorate; but I do not set myself 
up for the greatest beauty or the most ma- 
jestic figure in all the continents. If you 
like my mountain cafons, stay in them 
awhile, long enough to appreciate them; do 
not, like most of the Yosemite visitors, run 
in one day and out the next. Camp in my 
redwood forests long enough to test the 
wholesome breezes from the sea. Go to 
the sea itself, and drink in the salty air that 
comes purified by ten thousand miles of 
ocean alchemy. ‘Think, as you look on the 
ever-breaking waves, of the empires and con- 
tinents that lie across the expanse. If these 
things have no interest or charm, if they stir 
your pulses to no quicker or healthier 
rhythm, do not, O good critic, heap blame 
on me for furnishing no more to your jaded 
curiosity; depart in peace, and sate your 
longings with the grandeur and beauty you 
may find elsewhere. Some friendly steps 
will still turn hither. I have no fear of be- 
ing left again unknown; through the cen- 
turies to come I shall have enough and to 
spare of true and ardent lovers.” And the 
sister States quietly respond, “So say we all 
of us.” | 

2. Our cimate is criticised. Various re- 
ports long ago went abroad that here on the 
western side of the continent eastern cold 
was mitigated; that the snow did not lie, on 
the level, two feet deep in San Francisco, 
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nor in Astoria and Portland. Throughout 
our State we can grow the Australian euca- 
lyptus, in many places even the Norfolk Is- 
land pine. Roses bloom here in the winter, 
and cattle are not prisoners in the barn. In 
our south, tropical fruits flourish as in the 
eastern Florida. Many men with impaired: 
health found this a sanitarium, even when 
they slept under the open sky. Such things 
were written by residents of more or less 
permanence, sent to eastern friends, printed 
in eastern journals. ‘They were true re- 
cords of actual facts. ‘That too much was 
made of these reports was not the fault of 
the writers nor of the Californian climate. 
Especially should California not be blamed 
for the exaggerations of eastern tourists. 
Men who were bound to make a good story 
put an extra touch on ascertained facts. 
All the grapes were very delicious, all the 
pears of monstrous size, all the beets and 
the squashes phenomenal. Every month 
was balmy, every town salubrious. San 
Francisco had only wholesome sea breezes; 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin va}fays 
only an invigorating dry heat. ‘Toward\the 
south lay an immense paradise; from Sa 
Cruz to San Diego the sea-coast and coast 
hills were all one sanitarium. The foot-hills 
of the Sierras, and much of the year the 
summits themselves, were fragrant, exhilarat- 
ing bowers of bliss. 

Now, if harm was done by such overdrawn 
representations, whose fault was it? Cer- 
tainly, not that of the climate, not that of 
the people who lived here and went on mind- 
ing their own business. More than one ho- 
tel register has the names of those who wrote 
themselves “Nordhoff’s fools.” Mr. Nord- 
hoff may or may not have deserved their 
anathemas. Certainly, he was not the only 
or the chief offender in intemperate coloring. 
The more fools they who could not read 
between the lines of the tourists’ eulogies; 
who supposed that a veritable Elysium was 
to be found on this withered old planet. 
California has done her best in climatic hos- 
pitalfty. She has braced up many a waver- 


ing constitution, and wrought some changes 
But her appliances 


that resembled miracles. 
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are limited, her own disabilities serious. She 
cannot prevent the cold winds coming in 
from the boundless ocean upon her long, 
exposed sea-board. She cannot have her 
magnificent Sierras and her varied Coast 
Range without hot valleys between. The 
dry air of her summers must sometimes be 
laden with dust; the needful rains of winter 
must make dampness and discomfort. She 
feeds her friends with her grapes and oranges 
and olives; but here, as elsewhere, the earth 
responds only to careful cultivation. Hun- 
dreds of eastern guests have gladly accepted 
her generous hospitality; a few have scoffed 
and scorned because every breeze was not a 
zephyr, every acre a Gan-Eden. She has 
not one climate, but many; and while all are 
endurable to the pliant human constitution, 
some are of attested sanitary value. But no 
old Californian claims that the State is one 
great paradise. Few came hither for the 
climate. They did not think it the great 
end of life to find the balmiest spot on the 
great round globe. ‘They came for serious 
and active business: if the sky were propi- 
tious, so much the better; but sky and air 
and temperature need not be the very choic- 
est in all the world. Strangers must suit 
themselves. ‘Those who are too tender for 
the common winds that blow the world over, 
for the alternations of heat and cold, and 
the belts of sterility that are found in every 
temperate region, may pass on, if they will, 
to the lazy and listless lagoons of the tropic 
isles. They are too exacting for the sympa- 
thies of our work-a-day people. 

3. The sharpest criticism, as is natural, 
falls on our people. Sometimes it is indirect, 
sometimes direct. That which is indirect 
finds on this coast the best type of the 
rough, saucy, lawless American. It is not 
always a note of disparagement. Story-tel- 
lers have needed a foil to their more staid 
and conventional characters. Satirists must 
have a raw frontiersman on whom to show 
their wit. There used to be a type of west- 
erner peculiar to Ohio and Kentucky ; later 
came the trappers and hunters of the plains, 
with a dash of fun from Pike County and 
Ar-kan-saw.. Western peculiarities have thus 
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been a variable factor of American life. 
The type was hardly fixed on one frontier 
before it was gone by; the character must 
be located and painted anew. Now, at 
length, a resting place is found, and the 
typical westerner is perforce a Californian. 
We furnish rude heroines as well as heroes : 
Mrs. Burnett’s “ Fair Barbarian,” who shock- 
ed so much the proprieties of an Englishtown, 
was a belle from the Pacific. Henry James’s 
latest story has these sentences: “She was 
a genuine product of the Far West—a flower 
of the Pacific slope ; ignorant, audacious, 
crude, but full of pluck and spirit, of natur- 
al intelligence, and of a certain intermittent, 
hap-hazard good taste.” ‘ When he first 
met her in California, she called herself 
Mrs. Grenville.” “At San Diego she was 
staying with her sister, whose actual spouse 
(she, too, had been divorced), the principal 
man of the place, kept a bank (with the aid 
of a six-shooter).” ‘She used to say that 
she only wanted a chance—apparently she 
had found one now.” ‘Some of those west- 
ern women are wonderful, Littlemore said : 
like her, they only want a chance.” Henry 
James is more than half English; and the 
full English novelist often throws in a dash 
of Californian life to make American experi- 
ence piquant. See, for example, the trim lit- 
tle Marquis of Millefleurs, in one of the late 
charming stories in Blackwood. Because 
our ** Maga” happens to be published in San 
Francisco, instead of Edinburgh or Boston, 
we need not resent this trick of the novel- 
ists. They must have their effects of light 
and shade. ‘The typical westerner—that is 
to say, the typical Californian—is just to their 
hand. His imputed coarseness is the need- 
ful spice. The loud, dashing young woman 
from the Pacific coast is presumed to be en- 
tertaining to the average reader. We would 
not spoil the story-teller’s best preserve ; let 
him keep his rough heroes and audacious 
heroines here, to draw upon at need. They 
are as conventional and harmless, perhaps 
as necessary, as the other James’s solitary 
horseman. Sooth to say, our “ Maga” has 
done a little herself, under the brilliant touch 
of her first editor, to establish a new type of 
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westerner—racy, lawless, interesting and im- 
possible. 

When we turn to direct criticism of our 
people, we can afford to be still imperturb- 
able. Of its general quality and reasonable- 
ness we have a sample in a bright, sketchy 
book, published in 1881, and written by a 
lady of ability. She is lavish in her praise 
of the friends she met, and speaks hand- 
somely of certain beautiful views. But few 
things please her in the natural scenery, in 
the climate, in the products of the soil, in 
the people. In entering the State, “Cape 
Horn” is “not very impressive.” No one 
who has never seen San Francisco “can im- 
agine its bleak aspect.” ‘Anything drear- 
ier” than the ride to the Cliff House “it 
would be impossible to conceive.” There 
are beautiful suburbs of San Francisco, but 
all “too far away.” Up among the Sierras 
“the forest seemed tame.” The Pacific it- 
self is not spared: ‘I do not like this clum- 
sy ocean. It has no salt air, no fine fish, 
no lively motion.” Worse still, it never al- 
lows its shells and pebbles to be accessible ; 
“a low tide I have never yet found in 
California.” The climate, like the Turk, 
is simply unspeakable. ‘Travelers should 
know, in advance, that what is called the 
uniform climate of California is simply a 
uniformity of change; that each day gives 
variations greater than any Atlantic town 
can show, and that this is true all along the 
coast.” The fog closed over San Francisco 
for two months. ‘In a clear day”: “it is 
what they all say in California, and never 
yet. has there been aclear day!” “I do not 
think there is a place on this coast fit for 
people who are sensitive to changes of tem- 
perature.” Fruits are a failure. Melons 
are “cool, but neither sweet nor rich.” 
Wagon-loads of watermelons are fed to 
Santa Barbara cattle, but “if not sweeter 
than those ‘fed out’ to us, the milk would 
be none the better.” Fresh figs “‘ have no 
decided flavor.” have seen no straw- 
berries from market that I considered eat- 
able.” “They are sweet and they are sour, 
but they are not fragrant.” ‘I did not see, 
nor have I yet tasted, one ripe tomato among 
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thousands.” ‘I was sent out here to eat 
grapes, but I have not yet eaten any: they 
are sour and watery, and do not tempt me.” 
““We wandered up and down, tasting very . 
sour grapes!” “ Do all these things /aste 
good? Nota bit of it. They bewilder the 
eye with their lovely colors ; but one north- 
ern peach is worth them all.” “The fruit 
which goes to market seems made for the 
eye only.” There is a wealth of flowers, 
but flowers “would never reconcile me to 
the absence of grass.” In one place there 
was ‘fa quarter of an acre of lawn as green 
as possible”; “ but, alas, the lawn was wet!” — 
“Why have green grass, at the cost of a for- 
tune, if you cannot walk on it or sit on it?” 
The eschscholtzia “stares boldly at the dry 
sky.” 

Somehow, all this disappointment in the 
products of the soil is connected with the 
shortcomings of the people. At a single 
dinner at the Big Trees there were “four 
different roasts, and three sorts of vegetables, 
no one well cooked!” That is a fair com- 
plaint, if one’s needed pabulum is spoiled 
in the preparation. -But what shall we say 
of the claim that one’s hidden desires be — 
gratified? “I have missed ice greatly in 
San Francisco. It has only been offered to 
me once; and the wealthiest persons seem 
to prefer to do without it.” At a small par- 
ty in her honor, there was, she laments, an 


“entire absence of fruit from our entertain- 


ment of ices and cake. ‘There were a few 
grapes, but they served for decoration only.” 
““My physician ordered me here that I 
might eat fruit freely, especially grapes.” 
The author was asked to lunch, with still 
worse success ; for there came to light the in-. 
ferior caliber of the Californian. mind, the 
lower refinement of Californian manners. 
** At these lunches, of course, I have seen 
only ladies, and they have talked in a way 
which can be found in all cities, but which 
in Boston or Washington would not be used 
by ladies with whom I should be thrown.” 
‘““A-New England woman said to me, the 
day after I arrived, that she had never lived 
anywhere where it seemed to her the women 
were so intelligent, and took such pains to 
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cultivate themselves, as in California. She 
lived in San José ; and as I thought it hardly 
likely that this town would be very superior, 
I took occasion later to inquire where she 
she had lived previous to her marriage. I 
found it was one of the small interior towns 
in Maine. When an opinion is very posi- 
tively pronounced, it is well to find out how 
wide an experience goes to its make-up.” 
No New England country standard of intel- 
ligence and refinement for us! Let us get 
the best Washington tea-pot and “live up to 
it.” At present, “in California, civilization 
has little to say about anything.” ‘“ Better 
fifty years of Europe” is quoted on us with- 
out qualification. At a learned professor’s 
house, ‘“‘there was no general conversation 
of interest.” We are consoled by the admis- 
sion that “Cambridge parties used to pre- 
sent the same extraordinary spectacle; .... 
but we considered it a trace of provincial 
barbarism, and set ourselves to correct it.” 
In California, ‘“‘I seem to have lived for 
months without any proper social opportuni- 
ties.” Something might be hoped from the 
Academy of Sciences; but at its public 
meeting, in a building “dirty, dreary, and 
forlorn,” ‘every member apparently spoke 
with the greatest reluctance, and without the 
slightest interest in what he was saying.” 
This side of the Rocky Mountains “there 
was an entire absence of those thoughtful 
courtesies [in traveling] which make a woman 
comfortable at the East.” “One thing I am 
sure of, and must say, and that is, that I 
never was in a country where the law makes 
such victims of women as in California.” 
The whole region from Santa Barbara is con- 
demned, as the boys say, “ unsight, unseen” ; 
for if the author had made the journey by 
stage, “it is not probable” she would “‘have 
seen a woman on the whole road!” 
tainly the ‘ Father of Lies’ must have settled 
California, for no one can speak the truth 
here, even by accident.” In San Francisco 
“it is clear that drunkenness is considered 
no disgrace.” But this is getting beyond 
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manners, into morals; and in this dangerous 
region the author leads where we do not 
care to follow, and prints assertions that de- 
cent Californians know to be as wide of the 
mark as the statements about so many things 
of less importance. We cover all with the 
mantle of a good-natured charity. In citing 
these hasty impeachments, we have, to use 
one of our author's expressions, “ da//-ied 
longer than we had any excuse.” But it is 
well to know the worst that is said of us; and 
this book, which should be entitled, A Trav- 
eler’s ‘Travails, is one of the sharpest, 
groutiest, most dyspeptic, most amusingly 
egotistic and egregious arraignments of this 
land of the West. For all who live here, or 
have become really acquainted with us, com- 
ment on its statements is needless, and argu- 
ment against them would be absurd. 

If there are any good people elsewhere, 
who are in danger of taking for truth the 
fictions of the novelist, or the crude impres- 
sions of an every way uncomfortable trav- 
eler, we suggest to them a few points of 
inquiry, to be wrought out at their leisure : 

First. Who settled this Pacific coast ? 
Were they not chiefly from the civilized and 
refined Eastern States—from Maine down 
to the Carolinas? If some came from the 
Interior, was not the Interior settled chiefly 
from the aforesaid East ? 

Second. Is it likely that a community 
under such leadership would so soon fall far 
below its first standard? Especially when 
we remember the constant and large rein- 
forcements from “the sisters and the cousins 
and the aunts ”—nay, even the daughters— 
of the critics themselves. 

Third. Have we, or have we not, the 
usual appliances of a civilized, cultivated, 
well-ordered community—such as_ schools 
and colleges, churches, books, magazine 
and newspaper reading? Do we get any 
reading from the East? And how much? 

Fourth. Would it not be well to take the 
word of those who live here, and now 
whereof they affirm ? 
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KING COPHETUA’S WIFE. 


CHAPTER IL. 


‘* Here is no cruel lord with murderous blade, 
No woven web of bloody heraldries, 
But mossy dells for roving comrades made, 
Warm valleys where the tired student lies 
With half-shut book, and many a winding walk, 


Where rustic lovers stray at eve in happy, simple 


talk.” 


Ir was one of God’s best days. 

I had thrown myself down behind a tum- 
ble of hay, the yellow luxuriance of which 
fitted the tired back more comfortably than 
the softest and cosiest of lounging chairs; 
and fragrant, withal, as nothing but fresh, 
clean hay ever is. At the right of the field 
was a clump of trees forming a miniature 
grove. Below me stretched the short and 
seared grass; beyond, a winding road white 
with dust, then the river, and after that, in 
the distance, scattered houses; and farther 
still, and above, pine forest and purple, hazy 
hills; while over all glowed the October sun- 
light, warm and glorious, stealing into one’s 
being, and through every nerve and fiber, as 
though it was the spirit of that rare old 
Tuscany wine so aptly termed “bottled sun- 
shine.” 

I had forgotten to think, I believe; per- 
haps my eyes. had closed: at least, I was 
unconscious of all sound, except, it may be, 
the chirping of crickets and the occasional 
twitter of some solitary bird—sounds too 
much a part of the day to be particularly 
noticeable; until close beside me I heard the 
shrillness of a child’s petulant exclamation: 

“You're a fool!” 

Silence for a moment, and then, mingled 
with sobbing, came the weaker sound of a 
younger child’s words. 

“T with it thaid—boo-hoo, boo-hoo—in 
the Bible—boo-hoo—he who callth hith 
thithter a fool!” And smothering, as best I 
could, my amusement at this indignant out- 
burst of oppressed femininity, I peered out 
from my ambush at the youngsters. 


There stood the boy, calm and indifferent, 
all his anger expended in the one emphatic 
declaration I had heard; but the little girl 
was fairly trembling with rage, and between 
her sobs stamped the tiny foot with snas- 
modic uncertainty upon the ground. 

“Well, well, little ones; but you might 


be doing a great deal better than to quarrel 


such a beautiful day as this is; come here 
and have a roll in the hay, and you will feel 
altogether different, Iam sure.” And in a 
few minutes I had first one and then the 
other half buried in the fragrant mass. 
Then they covered me with the sweet dry 
wisps, and we were well tired out and much 
better acquainted when we sat down for a 
chat. 

“And now, what are your names, little 
ones?” 

‘*Mine’s Neil Barras, and hers is May— 
she’s my sister. Her whole name’s Mabel, 
but we call her May, for short,” was the an- 
swer from the mimic man. ) 

“Neil Barras!” I exclaimed—‘“ Neil Bar- 
ras? but your father’s name is not Neil, too?” 

“No: papa’th name ith Maurith, but Un- 
cle Neil’th name ith Neil,” said the lsping 
little maiden. 

““Yes, and I was named for him”; and 
the boy straightened himself up with an air 
of pride that showed decidedly his affection 
for Uncle Neil. 

“Where is Uncle Neil now?” I asked. 

“Q, he and papa have gone gunning, but 
auntie’s home, so he'll come back to-night, 
sure,” was the young Neil’s reply. 

In the mean while I had taken a card 
from my pocket, and scribbled a few words 
below the name upon it. 

“Will you give this to Uncle Neil for me, 
please, when he and papa come back, and 
be sure of not losing it?” Of course each 
had an especial desire to be the favored 
messenger, so I was forced to give a dupli- 
cate copy to the one who was “called May, 
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for short,” and saw them trudge off amica- 
bly, hand in hand, while I smiled with a 
confident feeling that only one of the cards 
would reach its destination. 

Then I went back to my nestling place in 
the hay, and thought. Six years had passed 
since Neil Barras and I had started on our 
separate life-walks. We had gone through 
college and graduated together—good, true 
friends always. But Neil went to Europe, 
trouble in various ways came to me, sickness 
and death into my family. I neglected an- 
swering my friend’s letters, and we drifted 
apart after that pitiful fashion men com- 
monly have, even when loving each other 
warmly. 

A year earlier than my chance meeting 
with these two children I had run across 
an old college acquaintance, who, in the 
midst of reminiscent gossip, suddenly asked, 
“Have you heard from King Cophetua 
lately?” 

“King Cophetua! How in the world 
should I hear from King Cophetua? His 
beggar-maid was no kith nor kin of mine, 
and besides, I have a vague sort of an idea 
that the good monarch departed this life 
some time before I entered upon my share 
in it, if he ever had a more than simple 
poetical existence, which fact I am not at all 
certain about.” 

The fellow looked at me through clouds 
of smoke for a while, and then— 

“But you and Neil used to be great 
friends. I supposed of course that the inti- 
macy had been kept up.” 

“ Neil—Neil Barras, do you mean? What 
in the name of all that’s good—or bad—sug- 
gested the title of King Cophetua for him?” 
And I tried vainly to remember a college 
scrape that might have thrown the _ nick- 
name to Neil’s share. 

*““ Why, haven't you heard of his marriage?” 

“No; I was too much occupied with care 
and anxiety to write him at one time, and 
later did not have his address. I have lived 
very quietly, very much out of the world of 
society for some years, and hear little of what 
goes on in it—nothing, in fact, that is not 
brought to me, so I have carelessly let Neil’s 
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present whereabouts go uninquired for. But 
what is it? With whom did he marry, and 
how and when?” 

“ Here, try one of my cigars (prime Ma- 
nila, if you enjoy that flavor), and I'll tell you 
all the little I know about the affair. A 
light? Ah! you have one. 

“Well, it seems that Neil came across 
some poor girl in London—you know he 
went there to settle for a time after ‘doing’ 
Germany and France—she was rather pretty, 
I have been told, and the dear old boy pitied 
her, helped her and her mother—he being 
one of those fortunate few with money enough 
and to spare to satisfy any whim, however ex- 
travagant—buried the elder lady when she 
died, for she was but a wearying invalid at 
her best; and then, as the finishing touch to 
asmall story, married the young woman. I 
know little enough about him, but it is hard 
for me to understand how Neil Barras, with 
fine tastes and habits, born of constant asso- 
ciation with all that cultured society brings 
before one, formed in and fitted to its highest 
ranks, could just fancy an uneducated wo- 
man of the lower order, however beautiful 
she might be. Yet the fact is there—he mar- 
ried her, and the boys unanimously speak of 
him now as ‘King Cophetua.’ But he is 
still abroad, and we must wait to see what 
charm hangs about the maid he lifted to his 
level.” 

This incident came up freshly to my rec- 
ollection again, and I felt a strong curiosity 
about seeing Neil’s wife. Not alone his wife 
either, for the old love I bore Neil, that had 
lain quiescent so long, began to flow up 
stronger than ever from my heart, and made 
me yearn to greet him, to feel the hearty 
warmth of his hand-clasp, and to look into 
the clear, honesteyes. It is atruth that men 
are better friends than women. No matter 
how great a period of time may elapse, how 
vast a space of distance and silence lies be- 
tween their meetings, one is sure of finding 
the same firm strength and trust, knows that 
at the call of need the other will hasten to 
him and take up the thread of companion- 
ship again just where it was dropped. It is 
not often so between women. 
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I was lying in bed the morning after my 
meeting with the children, watching the sun- 
made shadows of the lattice on the wall of 
my room, the slight, slow movement of the 
leaves, and was almost away off in sleep 
again, when I heard the sounds of voices be- 
low, a light foot-fall on the stairs, and then a 
shower of knocks against my door. I called 
out a “Come in!” and the noisy intruder 
flung the door wide open, and Neil Barras 
was at the bedside. ‘The same breezy, manly 
man, with his blue eyes flashing, and sthe 
wavy light hair tossed back on his small, 
clean-shaped head, just as of old. 

In a moment I was shaken well nigh 
breathless, antMafter the glad and boisterous 
greetings were ended, “‘ King Cophetua”—for 
I could not rid my thought of the appellation 
—sat on the bed beside me. 

“Now listen. ‘There is not to be a word 

of refusal. You are to pack up and leave 
this boarding-house at once, and come over 
to my brother’s, where we can have you as 
one of ourselves, and you are to stay there, 
mind, until it is time to go back to the 
city.” 

“But I—” 

“No ‘buts’ at all, man. I have not lost 
a particle of my muscle in these years— 
feel!” 

_ And he doubled up the great arm that I 
remembered so well, and bent for me to lay 
my hand upon the biceps. 

“And my stubborn love of rule is as strong 
as ever; so, in spite of all the varied and 
doubtless potent reasons you may have to 
advance for wishing co, and the necessity of 
your staying here, you are coming to the 
house to-day. My wife—whom you have 
never met, but who knows you as my ‘heart’s 
brother’—sent a special and urgent message, 
which would take up too much time if deliv- 
ered, and her invitation and mine are both 
but postscripts to my brother’s commands; 
so, ‘Arise, take up your bed,’ etc.” And 
in an instant he had landed me on the straw- 
matted floor, with no alternative but to 
bathe and dress as quickly as possible, which 
I proceeded to do. 

In the afternoon I arrived at the summer 
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cottage belonging to Maurice Barras. Neil, 
Jr.,and Mabel were making sand pies in the 
yard, and sprung to greet me as I entered 
the gate. 

‘*M-M-May lost the card you gave her,” 
began the boy, stuttering in his eagerness to 
be the first to tell me of it; ‘“‘b-b-but I gave 
mine to Uncle Neil, and he said, ‘G-G-God 
bless the boy, he hasn’t forgotten me, after 
all!’” 

I had time only to smile and pat the 
child’s head before a beautiful girl came out 
upon the piazza, and stood at the top of the 
steps toward which I walked. She spoke, 
with an outstretching of the hand, before I 


reached her. 


“You are Mr. Eldridge, I am sure; we are 
most glad to welcome you; I speak for Neil 
and myself, since he has been called away 
for an hour.” ; 

This, then, was Mrs. Barras, the poor girl 
I had been told of. I believe the astonish- 
ment showed in my face, for she was very 
beautiful. 

A sweet, pure, yet womanly face, and her 
eyes and hair of arich, deep shade of brown; 
while even my masculine eye was struck by 
the easy grace with which she wore her 
dainty costume of blue muslin, with its trim- 
mings of white lace and black velvet, and 
the pink coral carved into a spray of wild 
roses that lay at her throat. 

This was my introduction to Madge Bar- 
ras, my friend’s ‘Wild Rose,” and ‘ King 
Cophetua’s” wife. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘*For me, wild thoughts I dare not tell, 
Desires that never cease; 
For you, the calm, the angel’s breast, 
Whose dim foreknowledge 1s at rest; 
For me, the beat of broken wings, 
The old unanswered questionings.” 


“After a happy resting time, I went home. 
Home, I called it, when I left Ellenwood 
and the Barras family. I thought of it as 


home during the few hours of my railroad 
ride; I talked with myself about home as I 
drove up from the Boston station ; and when 
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I sprung from the carriage, and the house 
door was opened, the varicolored rays of 
light from the stained-glass lantern in the 
entry striking out over the threshold into the 
night, and Mrs. Norton, my faithful house- 
keeper, stood by the staircase welcoming 
me, I responded warmly to the greetings 
she and my man-servant Peter met me 
with, and said to them and to my heart, “I 
am glad to be at home.” 

But was it home? As I washed away the 
stains of travel, and put on a loose lounging 
dress, | had a feeling of lonesomeness. I 
walked slowly down the stairs and into my li- 
brary. Everything was as I had left it. The 
books on the low shelves about the room, the 
scattered papers on the long, green-covered 
table, the pens and ink-bottles, the busts and 
casts from antique statues—not a thing dif- 
ferent from what I had been accustomed to 
for the past few years. Yet there was ove 
thing lacking, and my heart beat very quietly, 
my eyes grew moist, as I said, with an almost 
unconscious sigh, “No, it is “ef home; it 
will never be home to me again!” 

I had grown somewhat used, in the year 
and a half that had passed, to seeing my 
mother’s empty chair in her favorite corner; 
used to have unaccustomed hands do for me 
the small things so needful to one’s comfort ; 
but I remembered now, as scarcely ever be- 
fore, how every now and then some one 
thing would be left undone, some tiny care 
neglected that once was so tenderly attended 
to almost before 1 could have thought to 
wish it done. 

Surely, a new breeze had blown over me— 
a strong self-willed blast from the land of 
Iiscontent: and I, often called self-sufficient, 
felt fully at last what it was to be alone. 
And the feeling clung to me for many days. 

Then [ would—-must—shake off the creep 
ing horror, and I gathered up, one by one, 
the disintegrated particles of my life; ar- 
ranged my plans, drew together the loos- 
ened threads of daily routine, and went on, 
but with that new feeling springing up again 
and again—the feeling that freedom had 
somehow lost its sweetness, and that it was 
better to be held in trammels than to be at 
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liberty to wander as I would, unaccountable 
to any one for my goings and comings. 

Neil and his wife followed my _ travel- 
tracks at last, and came to make their home 
in Boston. It was pleasant to drop in upon 
them, when and as I would, for I had be- 
come almost as one of themselves during 
our close association at Ellenwood. 

I had learned that Margaret Barras, when 
Neil first met her, was singing upon the 
concert stage. She had traveled with her 


mother from shire to shire in England, and 


finally going to London, had sung there for 
awhile. As with so many others to whom 
the good God has given a special gift, her 
many efforts ended in failure at last, and 
they were very poor when her mother died. 
It was something, it was much more than 
she had ever known in her life, to have a | 
warm, generous heart and strong, protective 
arms to turn to in her desolation, and I be- 
lieved that she loved her husband with all. 
the impulsive ardor and trust of a first love. 
Much of the love might have come from 
her respect for his honest manhood, his 
sturdy truth, but she loved him truly. 

I remember how through all the wild col- 
lege days, Neil had held virtue the highest 
token of manliness, and how, with a pride 
none could cavil at, he gloried in the blame- 
lessness of his life. After that came his de- 
light in his own magnificent physique. The 
“little speck within the garnered fruit” was 
still visible in my friend: egotism—an ego- 
tism that would, unless carefully watched, 
degenerate into a disease that should ruin 
all; for while this affection for one’s own 
merits may be raised, perhaps, by proper 
pruning and guidance into an elevating hon- 
or, it may as easily, by idle exercise, bring a 
man to his own just contempt. 

Among my friends was a young organist 
of marvelous talent. I had a genuine love 
for the motherless boy, Harry Ascot. He 
lived in Boston with a married sister, Mrs. 
Beldon, who, with her superb, commanding 
figure, formed a great contrast to her slender 
etherialized brother. 

I have wondered if they who are “ gifted 
and specially dowered in all men’s sight” 
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do not live in a higher world day by day 
than we know of—we, upon whom the wear- 
ing worry of duty and strife, unassisted by 
the relief talent brings, tells in a gross and 
sordid sort of way. . 

At any rate, Ascot was so constituted that 
his great gift was an unfailing solace to him, 
arelaxation in all the stress of worldly 
storms, of which, however, thank the gods, 
few had as yet been suffered to beat upon 
his head. He had never known Neil, and 
ene evening I took him to see my friends. 
It was a stormy night, had been a disagree- 
ably wet and foggy day, and the bright 
room, made brighter by the sweet face of 
Mrs. Barras, seemed very attractive as we 
entered it. 

“Neil was saying before you rang that 
‘Frank ought to come to-night,’” said 
Madge. “The day has been so uncomfort- 
able, and we could not drive away a shiver 
of dissatisfaction when the wind blew the 
rain against the windows. We are compar- 
ing this weather with the sunshiny hours at 
Ellenwood, you see.” 

The remark was scarcely addressed to me 
alone, for the littke woman included her 
husband and Harry in the comprehensive 
look and slow movement 6f her head. 

“You are fond of the country, then?” 
Ascot said. 

“Yes, fonder than I can ever be of the 
city. I cannot like the endless lines of 
streets, the pent up yards, the closely built 
houses. I wish always that I were a tree, 
a grand old oak tree, with great gnarled 
roots that would grow upward and outward 
and topple the houses over, and leave me an 
immensity of sunlight and sky and air.” 

“There, there, my Wild Rose! You are 
showing how well you deserve my pet name. 
Your world is wide enough here for one 
small woman, and you should find it suffi- 
ciently hard to struggle with the faults of 
your big husband. — But go now and sing to 
us, it will be like oil on the troubled wa- 
ters of the storm; and who knows but that 
you might charm the stars out before the 
boys go again into the night.” 


Boys’ sounds well,” laughed. That 
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might be reduced to the singular, one having ~ 
seen nearly as many years of life as your- 
self.” 

“‘Sure enough, Frank, we ave growing 
old, you and I, are we not? But Madge!” 
—she had been sitting very quietly, think- 


ing apparently, while we talked—‘“ but 
Madge! you wz/// sing, will you not?” 
“Certainly”; and she rose to go to the 
piano, but turning quickly came back to 
Neil, and put one hand upon his shoulder. 
* Yes, love, my world zs wide ; but never 
forget that it is you who make it so; you 
withdrawn, it would be so narrow that it 
would grow about and crush me.” ‘Then 
she went to the piano and began to sing : 


** The odor of pine trees blows spicily over, 
The brooklet below me goes singing along. 
Across it, beyond, are the cows in the clover, 
And I o’er a letter am singing my song. 
** Letter, my letter, you're better, far better, 
Than gold-dust or jewels or sweet-scented wood, 


Ah, yes; it is true that I prize you, my letter, 
My letter that cheers me as nothing else could, 


** For here do I read, and believe it most truly, 
There is love, there is faith in a great heart for 
me ; 
And therefore my own heart is growing unruly, 
And therefore the world is o’er-glorious to see. 


‘** Then blow, spicy odors, around and above me, 
And brooklet below me, sing loud and sing strong, 
For here do I read that a great heart does love me, 
And out of my soul bursts the joy of a song.” 


She lent to the words an intensity I had 
never known her to put into any song she 
had sung in my hearing. I do not know 
why everything that occurred that night 
seemed unusual to me. The plain, trailing 
black silk that Mrs. Barras wore, and the 
amber ornaments about her neck and in her 
hair, were strange to my eyes. ‘The air of 
the room was such as that which accompa- 
nies a thunder-storm, filled, as it were, with 
electricity. Neil’s usually alert figure was 
limp and unstrung; he lounged likea tired-out 
man, with an irresoluteness in his pose that 
I had never noticed before. And Harry’s 
cheeks had a hectic flush and his eyes a 
brilliancy that I did not like. ‘The boy—he 
was only twenty; remember this through the 
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story wherein his young life has a part— 
went over to Madge, who had risen and 
stood by the mantel. ; 

“How can I thank you, Mrs. Barras? 
I have no words in which to do so, but ”— 
and he looked eagerly into her face—‘will 
you go into the country with me?” 

“The country?” she repeated, and moved 
a step towards me. 

“Yes. Ah, I had forgotten that I ama 
stranger to you!” And he seated himself 
at the piano. They had never heard him 
play, and, as I afterwards knew, were not 
aware that he was the young musician who 
had won his laurels at Berlin and London 
while they, too, were in Europe. 

For a minute his fingers trembled lightly on 
the keys of the piano, then— ‘The early 
morning birds were chirping and twittering 
in the trees; the dew fell now and then in 
infrequent drops upon the grass from the 
wet branches; the flowers, one would have 
thought, lifted up their faces to the sun. 
Afar off the sea just murmured on the shore. 
life began its stir for the day. 

‘Then he took us down to a brook that 
flowed slowly along over the pebbles in its 
bed. The mowers sharpened their scythes 
and cut the grain in the meadows. And 
after, a storm rose up in the distance; it came 
rapidly over the land; thunder and light- 
ning and swift sheets of rain hushed all the 
other sounds of nature. 

The storm passed over; one by one the 
birds began again to sing; the reapers were 
at work once more; the brook rippled with 
a stronger, fuller sound than it had done; 
the heavy drops fell from the shrubbery. 
And then, off in a far field, a farmer sang as 
he came across the meadows from the barn. 
The song died away, and the hands of the 


improvisator rested motionless on the instru- | 


ment. 

Iid you dream then, laddie, that you had 
played the gamut of your life? the sunshine, 
the song, the storm, and the peace and 
beauty after the tempest? Nay, it could not 
have been given you to see, but yet you 
would play no more that evening. 

Madge was deeply moved; and Neil, going 
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up to Harry, looked at him for a moment, 
and then lifting him in his strong arms, 
brought him, as he might have brought a 
baby, over to the sofa. 

“Rest, young man; having created a bit 
of summer for us in the midst of autumn, 
you have done enough. How, ow can a 
man do such wonderful things with a piano?” 

““My dear Mr. Barras, there is surely noth- 
ing wonderful in such a bit of improvisation 
as that. Think for a while of all that the 
dead and gone masters of my art have 
brought forth from instruments like this! 
There is everything, everything that may be 
expressed in poetry, in painting, concealed 
among the keys and wires of a piano, and it 
needs only the right hand to find and bring 
forth the melodies to the world. You re- 
member Buonarotti said that every block 
of marble held the slumbering statue; one 
had but to find it and free it from the stone. 
So with music, it is all there in that wooden 
case, and my poor hands find but a small 
part of it after all.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Madge, have 
given us a great pleasure, a great surprise; 
for 1 had not supposed one could so con- 
trol my imagination by the ear as to lead me 
into distant places and—” 

“By the ear, love,” interrupted the incor- 
rigible Neil. “I have lead you by the ear 
a great many times, and shall proceed to do 
so in the presence of ‘all these here assem- 
bled’ if you do not leave the mantle and 
that crackling fire and be seated.” 

We had a few games of cards after that, 
drank a glass of wine apiece, and ate a bit 
of cake, for it was a fancy Neil had that all 
friends who came to see him must “break 
bread,” as he called it, with him under his 
roof. And then Harry and I went from the 
bright room into the darkness of the street, 
where the yellow gas-light flared, and here 
and there overhead the white cold stars were 
slowly coming out in the sky, from which 
the clouds rolled heavily down into the hori- 
zon. 

As we crossed the Public Gardens, Ascot 
stopped, standing still to inhale the air with 
deep-drawn breaths. 
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“Why, Hal, boy, what is it? are you 
ill?” | 

‘‘No; I was simply trying to get a little 
fragrance from these late autumn flowers 
here around us. A month ago the air was 
heavy with perfume during and after a show- 
er; now one would not know by the sense 
of smell that there is a blossom in the place. 
Why doesn’t the mighty God give to the 
flowers that come last before winter a richer 
sweetness than we have in those of summer ? 
Surely, the better part ought to come just 
- before the coldness and the storm.” 

“Yes; but there must be a middle ground 
between the two, my lad; we pass from the 
brilliancy of summer through gradual deca- 
dence to the winter’s frosts and snows. 
Think how absurd and fatal a transition we 
should find it, if we went to sleep at night 
with flowers blossoming, the fountains play- 
ing, birds in song, and every other delicious- 
- ness of warm weather alive, and awoke at 
morning to find the snow piled in drifts over 
the land, a cold wind blowing, and all na- 
ture calling for ulsters and wraps of seal-skin, 
while we were in the linen and white flan- 
nel-—” 

“IT know, I know”; and he grasped my 
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arm and hurried me on, while he-spoke im- 
petuously and strongly: “but pray God I 
may never know mortal decay! I would 
wish to go out of life in-all the glory and 
beauty of my summer, and not have my 
physicality sifted through sieve after sieve-of 
weakness, until nothing but the strained and 
barren husks are left to be put in the grave, 
and for those who loved me once to remem- 
ber of me. Ugh! This storm has upset 
me. I have no thought or hope for the 
present; only fears and forebodings of the 
future. Good night, Frank; don’t ever let 
your sensitiveness get the upper-hand of your 
wisdom; be a Godwin rather than a Chat- 
terton; for, believe me, the philosopher, 
even if he be a blind egotist, has the better 
of the poet, who is like a flower, and loses 
beauty, fragrance, everything he has to give 
the world, when a cold wind strikes him. 
Good night again; I shall play for an hour 


before going to bed, and get all of this senti- 


mental rubbish out of me. My piano is a 
delightful companion and sedative; but you 
—you will go to bed at once, and let my 
grim ravings lie heavy on your mind, and 
disturb you as though they were a sort of 
undigested mental mince pie. Addio!” 
Fames Berry Bensel. 


WHEN MY > SHIP CAME IN. 


THe days and the years went into the past 


While ever I watched the sea: 


And into the harbor she sailed at last— 
The ship that was coming to me. 


' Where was the shining of pearl and of gold, 
Riches from land and from sea, 
Wealth I had looked for and longed for of old 
That my ship was to bring to me? 


Ah, gracious was fortune, never to send 
The wealth I had waited to see! 


Instead of it all, it was thou, dear friend, 


That my happy ship brought to me. 


Milwent Washburn Shinn. 
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THE WINGED PHYLLOXERA IN CALIFORNIA. 


In. August, 1873, the subject of phylloxera | 


was first discussed in Sonoma. While it 
was generally known, for a few years previ- 
ous to this time, that the vines in some 
localities were “sick,” yet the true cause of 
the decay was unknown; and it was not un- 
til a year later that the Sonoma Vinicultural 
Club proved, beyond a doubt, that the 
dreaded phylloxera had already a strong 
foothold on this coast. 

Various theories were immediately pro- 
posed regarding the manner and time of 
their introduction, but none up to the pres- 
ent time can be relied upon with certainty. 
European vines were introduced in 1860 and 
1862, and without doubt a portion of the 
trouble may be traced to these importations. 
The native vines shipped from the Missis- 
sippi Valley. may likewise have been in- 
fested. The exact manner of their intro- 
duction still remains a mystery. Still more 
mysterious, however, is the non-appearance 
of the form which increased the rapidity of 
the spread in France and other European 
countries, and makes the pest far more de- 
structive than we find it in this State. . With 
the assistance of the winged form, a distance 
of a few miles between districts offers ap- 
parently no barrier to their progress. Not 
only was this form necessary to the rapid 
spread of the insect, but has long been con- 
sidered a necessary stage in the complete 
cycle of its life history. ‘This most dreaded 
form, found in all other countries, has es- 
caped the closest search upon the part of 
California vineyardists until recently, and its 
appearance at so late a date, leaves a doubt 
as to whether it may not, at any time, de- 
velop into all forms common to the insect, 
and be as destructive to our vineyards as to 
those in France. 

In order that we may understand more 
clearly the position which this new form 
holds in the life history of the fully devel- 
oped insect, a short sketch of its changes, 
during metamorphosis, will be necessary. 


The French recognize four distinct forms, 
as will be noticed in the following synopsis: 
Beginning with the form as it exists in win- 
ter, we will find a small, dormant, dark 
brown apis, somewhat flattened, having no 
wings, and quite unlike the usual mother of 
the summer season. With approaching 
spring, this insect becomes active, and either 
ascends to the upper part of the vine and 
becomes the gall insect, or descends to the 
roots and forms the root type, either direc- 
tion of movement depending upon the sur- 
rounding atmospheric conditions. 

The gall insect is not found in California, 
and therefore does not interest us. It is 
the insect which descends to the roots that 
will finally produce the winged form. After 
passing through three changes, or sheddings 
of the skin, the mother insect is developed. 
Several generations will thus be produced 
during. the summer, and the increase will 
continue until the last mother louse dies, in 
the early part of winter; the younger insects 
are destined to become hibernants. If in- 
stead of three changes the insect passes 
through five, another form, called the /fufa, 
is the result. ‘This is the first indication of 
the winged form, and is easily distinguished 
by the small black pads on each side of its 
back; these contain the infolding rudimen- 
tary wings. ‘The next change produces the 
fully developed winged form, which presents, 
with its beautifully colored body and four 
delicate wings, a striking contrast to the dull 
appearance of the winter form. The winged 
form lays the eggs for the development of 
the true sexual individuals, which are again 
wingless, destitute of suckers and digestive 
organs, and seem to have but one mission in 
life—to produce the winter egg for the re- 
juvenation of species in the following sum- 
mer. 

It must not be understood that the insect 
passes through just three or five changes, or 
moltings, but this seems to be the average 
number under ordinary circumstances. The 
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different number of changes produce two cy- 
cles of life—one incomplete—which the insect 
may pass through during a single summer. 
In California, the incomplete cycle is prob- 
ably the prevailing one, and it would appear 
that they can go on indefinitely without de- 


veloping further than the three changes 


which produce the mother form. The pro- 
duction of the sexual individuals seems 
unnecessary. With the two different cycles 
there arise two different forms, larve and 
eggs, which may pass the winter in a 
dormant state. The eggs, in a warm 
country like the southern part of France, 
are frequently hatched at the beginning of 


winter, into a form of insect similar, if not 


identical, to the hibernating form of the 
mother louse; more frequently, however, 
they are not hatched until spring. Here, 


then, at the beginning of spring, the forms 


from both cycles are the same. It may be 
well to notice that in California no winter 
eggs, and only comparatively few winged in- 
sects, have been found. . 

A very peculiar phase in the development 
of the incomplete cycle was noticed by Bal- 
biani while observing the PAy//loxera quercus, 
a speciesclosely allied to Phylloxera vastatrix, 
or grape phylloxera. He has since observed 


the same change to take place among the 


grape phylloxera. It had long been held 
that the last stages of the winged form of 
P. vastatrix alone produced true sexual in- 
dividuals. By Balbiani’s observations it was 
clearly shown that during the latter part of 
the season the wingless form sometimes per- 
forms the same function as the winged form 
in producing the sexual individuals. This 
offers an excellent explanation for the con- 
tinued prolificacy, for so many years, of the 
Californian phylloxera without the interven- 
tion of the winged form. The number 
of eggs laid are the same in either case, 
their characteristics are similar, and both 
forms end in the production of a single win- 
ter egg. 

In 1879 Dr. Hyde of Santa Rosa first 
succeeded in producing the winged form in 
this State, from root samples taken from 
Sonoma district. Seven insects were devel- 
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oped into the complete winged form, show- 
ing clearly that, under proper conditions, 
our phylloxera would pass through that 
stage, which up to this time seemed to be 
missing. But strangely enough, they were all, 
or nearly all, of the infertile variety—a variety 
not abundantly found in European vine- 
yards. 

Since the above were developed, I believe 
none have been positively identified until 
last summer (1882) when they were found 
in very small numbers, in the pupa form, on 
the roots ; and in one case a fully developed 
one on the vine itself. In only one or two 
cases was the winged form developed during 
the summer in bottles. Apparently, when all 
conditions are favorable they develop abun- 
dantly ; for, while making some observations 
at the State University, I have taken at 
least fifty insects, in the fufa state, from a 
single small bottle. Soon after removing 
them, they developed into mature winged 
insects. All the insects, as far as noticed, 
were fertile; and very soon after they ob- 
tained their wings, each laid a solitary egg, 
and died. They were taken from the bottle 
one day, and in less than twenty-four hours 
some of the eggs were laid. Each of these 
insects should have laid from six to eight 
eggs, judging from the number laid by the 
corresponding form in France ; but the con- 
ditions under which they were placed were so 
unfavorable, that no’ doubt their lives were 
much shortened by the treatment. How- 
ever, they have been frequently kept some 
time ona plate of glass without apparently 


suffering from the change from the roots. 


The exact time required in passing from 
the fupa state to the laying of the egg Is 
uncertain; but it is presumably small, as 
the winged insects were removed from the 
“trap” as soon as discovered, They were 
supposed to have been entrapped by the 
moisture on the inside of the bottle soon 
after they became winged; and if this be so, 
the life of the winged insect must be short 
indeed. 

I have said that there seemed to be “‘spe- 


cial conditions” necessary for their develop- 


ment. Iwas led to believe this from the 
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fact that out of twenty-five bottled speci- 
mens of roots, only two had the slightest in- 
dications of developing this form; and of 
these two, upon one was found the partly 
developed form as soon as the root was 
taken from the vineyard. As the specimens 
were taken from all parts of the vineyard, it 
is quite natural to conclude that only one or 
two vines had the special conditions neces- 
sary. A thick bunch of young, tender, 
fibrous roots produce the form in greatest 
abundance. ‘The first supposition is again 
supported by the fact that the form has been 
found in the vineyards in only four different 
places, and upon about as many different 
vines. A single vine will produce this form, 
while none will be found on the surrounding 
vines. Diligent search was made last sum- 
mer for this variety on a large number of 
vines, while looking for the common form of 
the insect, with results as stated above. 

The pupe are found near the surface of 
the ground, and also to a depth of five or 
six inches. It is still doubtful whether they 
become fully developed winged insects be- 
fore leaving the roots; but as the form has 
never been found on the roots, it is presum- 
able that the transformation doesnot take 
place until they come to the surface of the 
ground. ‘This may account for the unusual 
activity of the pwpw, for their existence in 
this form, at best, is short; so their upward 
movements must be as rapid as possible. 

At the time I took the winged specimen 
from the trunk of the vine, I also bottled 
an active fupa, taken three to four inches 
below the surface of the ground. In less 
than twenty-four hours this also became 
a winged insect. Possibly the removing 
hastened the development; if not, it shows 
that their rate of locomotion is quite rapid, 
considering the obstacles they meet in the 
way of hard soil and other impediments. 

Keeping in mind the small number of 
places in which the winged form has been 
iound, we may consider the vineyards as 
nearly exempt from this form, although 
there are spots which seem to show, by the 
more rapid spread, its existence in appre- 
ciable numbers: But such examples have 
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been very few; and many cases of rapid 
spreading have been attributed to this 
form because they could be accounted for 
in no other manner. Yet the sudden de- 
caying of several acres of vines, all possibly 
infested from the same spot, and on the lee- 
ward side of the decaying district, forces the 
conclusion that the infection must be carried 
by the winds, and if so, the winged form 
must have prevailed to a considerable extent. 
There are notable cases in which narrow 
strips, extending in the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds, have become infested and 
completely and rapidly destroyed, while ad- 
joining portions of the vineyard remained 
untouched. In other cases, the whole vine- 
yard seems to collapse in the course of one 
or two years. Happily, these cases of such 
rapid destruction are few, and are the ex- 
ceptions rather than the general rule. If the 
winged form prevailed in all the vineyards, 
the spread would be more sweeping, leaving 
fewer vines in a healthy condition, as we 
now find them. | 

Probably the most peculiar phase of the 
insect’s workings is shown in some of the 
vineyards of Napa County. In these places 
the manner of spreading is entirely different 
from any thus far noticed; and if a typieal 
spread by the winged form is possible, and is 
to be found anywhere in California, it would 
seem that it is developing here. No other 
vineyards of the State have the appearance 
of being similiarly infested. Several vine- 
yards are included in the group. In two 
notable cases only two or three vines in a 
group have the characteristic short growth. 
Surrounding these spots are from one to two 
acres, dotted here and there with single in- 
fested vines. ‘The only indication of disease 
was a slight change in color; otherwise, the 
foliage and fruitage was fully equal to that 
of any other part of the vineyard. It seems 
impossible that the vines could have be- 
come infested in any other way than by the 
winged form. ‘The sickly vines were scat- 
tered in all directions from the original spot, 
mainly toward the valley ; cultivation could 
not have distributed the pest so impartially ; 
moreover, they were all in the same stage of 
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decay. Both vineyards were affected in pre- 
cisely the same manner, and had the same 
appearance throughout. It is also a notable 
fact that surrounding vineyards were more 
or less similarly dotted with yellow vines, 
significant of phylloxera, although no original 
source could be located as a starting point. 
Vineyards two years old were affected equally 
with older ones. In several acres of a two- 
year-old vineyard single vines could be 
“spotted” as infested. Cultivation in so 
young a vineyard could scarcely have brought 
the pest from a distance. The choice, then, 
lies between infested cuttings and winged 
form. | 

The greater ease with which the winged 
form is found of late, and the peculiar phase 
of its movements, naturally suggests the ques- 
tion, Is not the original form developing into 
the more dreaded winged form? and may not 
the insect, in time, accommodate itself to the 
surrounding circumstances, and develop wing- 
ed form as readily as in its native country? I 
believe when the insect was first discovered 
in California no instances of rapid, sweep- 
ing spread are recorded. The spread was 
slow in all directions. Each separate locality 
where the root insect is found shows that 
several years have passed since their intro- 
duction. Among these are the two districts 


in the eastern extremity of the infested part. 


of the State. ‘There has been sufficient time 
since they became infested to enable the 
pest to ngarly destroy the original vine- 
yards. iF one case, where French vines 
were freely imported, the vinevard has been 
almost entirely uprooted, with the exception 
of occasional solitary vines, which still re- 
main, showing too plainly, with their scanty 
growth, the cause of their decay. Slow but 
very destructive inroads are being made into 
the immediately surrounding vineyards. 
Still nq signs of rapid spreading are visible, 
The other case spoken of is represented by 
a single vineyard nearly destroyed, while all 
the surrounding vineyards are in a healthy 
condition. ‘Traveling westward through sev- 
eral districts, one or more vineyards in each 
will be found to contain well-developed spots, 
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yet no signs of rapid spread. In the older 
and more noted phylloxera districts, instances 
of rapid spreading are becoming more nu- 
merous, and anomalous cases are occurring 
more frequently, indicating a possible de- 
velopment of the new form. 

In studying the different phases in which 
this insect is found, one cannot but notice 
the striking changes which may be produced 
by accustoming the insect to varying condi- 
tions. ‘The galllouse may be entirely driven 
from a vineyard by replacing the vines with 
other varieties; the common root form may, 
after several generations, be persuaded to 
live above ground upon the leaves, without 
assuming the characteristics of the gall louse; 
surrounding circumstances will, too, deter- 
mine the length of the life cycles. If the 
changes can be produced artificially, is there 
not a possibility of the different forms being 
reproduced in the open field? 

In order to compare the rapidity of pro- 
duction of the winged form of California 
with that of other countries, I would note 
what Professor Riley says of their produc- 
tion in the Mississippi Valley, and com- 
pare it with the numbers found in California. 
He says: “An ordinary quart preserve jar 
filled with such roots (rootlets from vines in 
proper season), and tightly closed, will fur- 
nish daily, for two weeks, a dozen or more 
of the winged females.” If every vine in a 
vineyard bears the winged form at this rate, 
it is easy to form an opinion of the vast 
numbers that would thus be produced, and 
to see the ease with which they could be 
carried into the air. 

Observation has not yet shown that Cali- 
fornia produces vineyards in which all the 
vines are infested with winged form, but ra- 
ther that the vines thus affected are very few 
indeed. If this be the case, vineyards at a 
distance are not apt to become infested by the 
blowing of the form, for the number which 
could be taken into the air must be exceed- 
ingly few, and the possibility that any one 
of these will ever find suitable condition 
for future action in a distant vineyard 1s 
almost beyond calculation. 

OW. Morse. 
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Nor the renowned philosopher, though 
no doubt it might be pleasant and profitable 
to consider him and his wisdom, unrivaled 
while millenniums have rolled by. ‘The 
Plato of my tale is by no means so notable 
a personage; yet he, too, had more than 
his share of wit and wisdom, was quite a 
philosopher after his fashion, and well de- 
serves such attention as his present biog- 
rapher can win for him. 

A small, bright-eyed, quick-eared dog ts 
my hero. (Come forward and be introduced, 
O Plato! Hold up your head in your alert, 
bold, little-dog style. Now, up on your 
hind legs and salute the good folks who, ac- 
cording to certain savants, are themselves 
only just getting well used to that ticklish 
position. Now give us your paw in token 
of good-fellowship. ‘here, that will do; 
now back to your warm corner—nay, alas! 
to the land of shades, the unknown country 
where all good dogs go; for Plato is gone 
from hearth and home. His _ biography 
must be written in the past tense. ‘“* ///e 
Suit.” 

It was in the quiet old Dutch town of 
Schenectady, on the famous Mohawk River, 
that life first dawned upon Plato—unless, 
indeed, as was taught by the illustrious an- 
cient Plato, he had pre-existed, and so did but 
migrate into a new shape on this occasion. 
It was the drowsy month of August, and 
Schenectady is not remote from Sleepy Hol- 
low; but Plato inherited no somnolent ten- 
dencies from birthplace or birthday. Very 
early in life he was taken from his native 
place back into a little country town ten 
miles distant, where he found good friends 
and good fare, and never changed homes 
again—great luck for dog or man! 

He was the property, nominally, of a coun- 
try doctor, whose ministrations stretched 
over a wide circuit of country, and who con- 
sequently lived so perpetually in his “sulky,” 
that, as the ‘“‘ Autocrat” quaintly remarks, “if 
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he had been telescopically. observed from 
some neighboring planet, he would undoubt- 
edly have been set down by a scientist as a 
curious specimen of wheeled animalcula.” 
The doctor was a bachelor, and had lived 
for a score of years with a family who, 
though not akin to him, yet made in every 
sense of the word a home for the homeless 
man. Hither he brought his new canine 
responsibility, who speediiy ingratiated 
himself with the family, and was so thor- 
oughly adopted by them, that the question 
of ownership was merged in common friend- 
ship. It was a home so still, so peaceful, 
so well ordered, yet so kindly and cheerful, 
that Plato found its atmosphere wonderfully 
congenial—a veritable dogs’ paradise. 

Out of this pleasant home the little chil- 
dren had gone one by one with shut eye- 
lids and folded palms. ‘There was not one 
left to be a playmate for the bright little 
dog. ‘The great, solitary house held only 
the master and mistress, the doctor, and 
“Aunt Judy ”—“ auntie” always and to all, 
though the sweet young voices which had 
named her so were mute forever. It 
might have seemed a lonely spot to the 
lively little dog, if he had lived there in its 
days of merry, romping, childish play, and 
then felt the solemn shadow and silence 
creep over it all; but as it was, he only 
knew it in its present stillness and serenity, 
and was the happy recipient of such loving 
kindness that to him there never was an 
aching void. | 

He was a little fellow, weighing only ten 
or a dozen pounds, swift of foot and motion, 
and showing plainly his terrier blood, though 
not of the usual black-and-tan color. He 
was of a soft, bright chestnut hue, with a 
single white spot on his breast. His ears 
were short and alert, his eyes clear and pen- 
etrating, and his tail—ah, what tales that 
tail could tell! ‘That which his beautiful, 
speaking eyes, his quivering ears, and his 
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somewhat limited vocal organs failed to ex- 
press, his tail was quite sufficient to explain. 
As he sat on the floor in the midst of the 
family group, though always nearest to the 
master, his quick ear catching every word 
that was said, his brilliant brown eye flash- 
ing with intelligence, his sharp voice joining 
ever and anon in the conversation, what 
force and emphasis did those vigorous 
thumps of his long, slender tail lend to his 
wishes or his opinions. 

“Plato,” his master would say, in a mild 
tone of expostulation, ‘“‘what is the use of 
your making such an ado with that tail of 
yours?” 

Thump, thump, was Plato’s unconcerned 
reply. 

“See here, doggie, I think we shall have 
tocut off that tail.” 

A low growl from Plato, and a more em- 
phatic thump. 

“Plato, listen: the way I.shall do will be 
to take an ax—and —-put—your—tail—on— 
a—stick—of—wood—and—” 

At this culminating point of description, 
Plato’s indignation always got the better of 
his manners, and with hair and tail erect in 
scornful defiance, he would make a sudden 
and disgusted exit. 

Yet a very gentlemanly dog was Plato. 
Frank, easy, courteous, not over familiar 
with “unfledged acquaintance,” yet by no 
means surly or shy. He was not fond of his 
own species, greatly preferring the society 
of ladies and gentlemen to that of ordinary 
dogs; while ‘‘curs of low degree” he held in 
utter scorn. With this the master used to 
twit him a little sometimes, when they were 
conversing together, Plato being seated in 
his favorite position on the master’s knee. 

“Plato, do you like little dogs?” 

A decided growl of dissent was his invari- 
able answer. 

“Well, how is it about big dogs?” 

A loud bark of displeasure. 

“Now, Plato, if a great big dog should 
come along, what would you say to him?” 

Such growls and barks and bristlings and 
thumps of his tail would ensue, that the 
mistress would beg to have these exciting 
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topics avoided, or the conversation discon- 
tinued. 

Plato was never trained, in the usual sense 
of the term, but simply talked to and no- 
ticed, till he seemed more like a child than 
an animal, and brightened many an other- 
wise lonely hour with his quick, sympathiz- 
ing, affectionate intelligence. 

When he had been but three years a 
member of the household, his real owner, the 
good doctor, was summoned away to the in- 
visible country, and Plato was left as a most 
precious legacy to the master. Rarely has 
a dog been admitted to such a friendly com- 
panionship. The master was a man of quiet 
voice and manner, with only the slightest 
emphasis of word or gesture; but his little 
friend was alert to catch the lowest tones of 
the kind, even voice, his eye quick to per- 
ceive the smallest movement of the hand he 
loved so well. ‘The mistress and auntie were 
duly regarded and obeyed, but the master 
was Plato’s divinity. On him he lavished 
the worship of his poor, dumb soul, followed 
his footsteps whenever he was permitted to 
do so, watched him in mute, wistful adora- 
tion as he read or wrote, sat on his knee like 
a petted child whenever he could win that 
position by the most delicate and insinuat- 
ing entreaty, rode proudly beside him on the 
carriage seat when sifeod that crowning 
privilege, and kept faithful guard over what- 
ever his liege lord intrusted to his keeping. 
As was said, he had not been trained to per- 
form many tricks,-though this could easily 
have been done. His chief and most re- 
markable characteristic, the one that entitles 
him to this biography, was his ability to 
understand ordinary conversation. It was 
this which made him seem half human. 
The life of the family moved on in the 
most regular fashion. In the morning the 
master looked after the details of his farm 
and garden, always accompanied by Plato, 
who had all a terrier’s mania for chasing 
stray cats, and was a most enthusiastic and 
successful hunter of rats, mice, squirrels, and 
other small game. 

Then came usually an hour of quiet read- 
ing in the library, which was rather a dull 
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time for the little dog, though much miti- 
gated by frequent naps. He never lost him- 
self, however, sufficiently to let the master 
rise unobserved. 

The early family dinner was a much live- 
lier affair, though Plato had a delicate and 
fastidious appetite, and was far more of an 
epicure than a gourmand. He never touched 
food that was not given to him, but would 
take his position on the floor near the mas- 
ter’s place at the table, with his head a little 
on one side, his eye and ear keenly expres- 
sive, and his tail signaling his readiness for 
a bill of fare. 

‘* Plato, would you like some roast beef?” 

An affirmative “ugh,” not a bark, was the 
ready answer. 

‘*Would you like pepper on it?” 

An indignant growl. 

“Will you have plenty of gravy?” 

“Ugh,” with emphasis. 

“Will you have some pie or cake?” 

A still more emphatic “ugh” from the lit- 
tle dog, who had a decided sweet tooth. 

“Well, go and ask the mistress for some.” 

Instantly Plato would trot around to the 
mistress’s end of the table and make known 
his desire. If she sard, ‘‘ Wait a little,” he 
would sit pleading so eloquently but silently 
that a plate of dainties would soon be pro- 
vided for him. No child could be more 
sensitive to rebuke. <A word, a look, a ges- 
ture, would send him out of the room crest- 
fallen and wretched. 

After dinner came a siesta for both master 
and dog, when they retired together to a 
quiet upper room, where Plato was allowed 
the high honor of curling up on the couch 
at the feet of his beloved master—a privilege 
neither sought for nor granted at any other 
hour. 

When the midday nap was over, the 
master drove over to the village post-office 
for his afternoon’s mail, and was usually gone 
for an hour or two. The question as to 
whether the little dog might go too was gener- 
ally discussed and settled before the horse was 


harnessed: Plato often bringing up the sub-_ 


ject, and growing eloquent over his desire 
to go before any one else had discovered 
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that mail-time had arrived—whining, bark- 
ing, standing up, rushing to the door and 
back in a most distracted fashion. 

“Why, Plato, what’s the matter? Is it 
time to go to town ?” 

Yelp, yelp. 

- “Do you want to go?” 

A tremendous demonstration of assent 
from the dog. 

‘*O, I think you’d better not.” 

Ah, the woe-begone look that would 
come into the dancing eyes ! 

‘“No,” finally decided the master, “on 
the whole, you may go,” and back leaps the 
tumultuous joy into the little breast. 

It was indeed a sight to see him riding 
beside the master in the carriage. Such an 
air of dignity, of self-congratulation, of lofty 
superiority to other dogs whom they met 
trotting along on foot! Sometimes the mas- 
ter would say, “ You may stand up and 
drive if you wish*to, Plato.” Instantly he 
was down in front, his fore-paws resting on 
the dash-board, and his small, shapely head 
held erect with an air of authority. When 
in this position he seemed to feel a general 
supervision of the horse, and assumed as 
nearly as possible the master’s manners. 
Every one who was met on the road was 
greeted with a brief but cordial salute in the 
shape of a bark, which was generally pleas- 
antly recognized by bow and smile; for Plato 
was widely known and respected. 

But if the master had another companion, 
or for other good reasons refused to take 
Plato on this diurnal trip, and told him he 
must stay at home and “keep house,” he 
would meekly abandon his bright anticipa- 
tions and retire to his own special nook— 
a little nest in a back room—curl up in a 
sort of resigned fashion, and court oblivion. 
Yet so accurate was his sense of time, that 
he invariably reappeared after an hour and 
took up his post of observation on the 
piazza overlooking the road along which 
he knew the object of his affections would 
presently be coming. What bright expecta- 
tion shone in his far-seeing eye! What 
acoustic power quivered in his sharp, for- 
ward-bent ear! What faithful love—O 
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rarest, noblest gift of all !—throbbed beneath 
the white star on his breast! Far away, be- 
fore any other eye could discern aught buta 
- moving speck, impossible to be distinguished 
from any other vehicle, Plato’s clairvoyant 
eye discovered the master, and he was off 
with a mad hurry-scurry down the lane, over 
the gate, along the road till the goal was 
reached, and he found his heaven in a 
kind smile of greeting and a word of per- 
mission to climb in and ride to the house. 

There was a certain easy-chair in the li- 
brary which was the special property of the 
master. Of this right Plato was jealously 
regardful. He did not like to see any infe- 
rior being occupy that sacred position, and to 
prevent this, he generally took possession of 
it himself when his deity chanced to take 
another seat, and only left it when he again 
approached. [Let any common mortal, even 
the gentle mistress, presume to show an in- 
clination to eject him, and wrathful indigna- 
tion fairly blazed from those loyal. brown 
eyes. 

Sunday was a day of severe discipline to 
him. He came forth as usual in the morn- 
ing from his cozy bed, but with an unmis- 
takably subdued and sabbatical air. How 
he knew the sacred time, no one could tell ; 
but directly after breakfast, and before any 
preparation for church-going was begun, he 
went back dejectedly to his nest, and spent 
the day there—in repose apparently, but 
perhaps in profound meditation on abstruse 
questions: who knows? ‘The family was of 
the Scotch Presbyterian faith, and Plato was 
presumably a strict Calvinist—for the master 
was. Perhaps he was able to think out sat- 
isfactorily the vexed questions of “ fate, free- 
will, foreordination absolute.” But at no 
time did he feel such a sense of hopeless in- 
feriority to the rest of the family as on Sun- 
day. ‘The truth was, that once he was 
allowed to attend church, but from his seat 
in the family pew he had ventured to ex- 
press a loud Methodistic assent to some the- 
ological statement of the dominie, and was 
thenceforth bidden to stay at home and keep 
the house. Once or twice he attempted to 
follow the family, and as a punishment was 
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shut up for the day in the carriage-house— 
a perfectly humiliating affair, any allusion to 
which in subsequent years sent Plato with 
drooping ears and tail into the most seques- 
tered spot in the room. After this question 
of church-going was settled, Plato never 
asked to accompany his friends, but he 
could not fail to show that he felt the edict 
both cruel and degrading. 

Right joyfully, however, did he sally forth 
from his “dumb meditations and confusions” 
at the proper time, to look for the return of 
the family carriage. He never mistook the 
hour, but about three in the afternoon (there 
were two services in the day-time in the old- 
fashioned kirk) he took up his sentinelship 
on the piazza, and then rushed forth like a 
young whirlwind to welcome the returning 
household. 

“Plato,” the master would say, as they sat 
together after tea, “I think I'll take off my 
boots now”; and no trained vadet de chambre 
ever rushed more eagerly to the service of 
royalty. Seizing the boot by the heel, he 
brought all his tremendous energies to the 
struggle, and never abandoned his grip till 
he came off conqueror. 

‘“‘Now get my slippers, doggie”; il off 
scampered Plato for the slippers, bringing 
them one at a time, and placing them at the 
beloved feet. 

Time would fail to tell of his numberless 
performances of this sort. He would bring 
in wood, holding it in his firm white teeth, 
and pursue the business with far more zeal. 
than the average small boy. He would car 
ry a parcel or basket with great care and 
faithfulness, and indeed was always over- 
flowing with the beautiful instinct of service. 
He had a quick sense of fun also, and was 
only too willing, at the mischievous instiga- 
tion of the master, to whirl the mistress’s 
knitting out of her lap when she incautiously 
dropped it there to indulge in her nap of 
“forty winks.” Or, knowing her exquisite 


neatness, he would take the slightest signal of 
permission from the head of the house to 
-make a bed of the soft folds of her gown as 
ht lay on the carpet beside her low rocking- 
‘chair, and then retire from it in affected re- 
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pentance when she discovered the trespass, 
but return to it again the moment her atten- 
tion was diverted by his more guilty confed- 
erate. 

Perhaps the feat over which visitors, both 
small and great, expressed the most astonish- 
ment was his skill at climbing trees. Just 
let the master throw some article up so that 
it would lodge in the branches, and bid Plato 
go for it, and an acrobatic performance would 
at once begin. First would come the peril- 
ous ascent, with much wary eyeing of the 
best points to obtain a foothold; then such 
scrambling over slippery places, such artistic 
balancing and poising, as must surely have 
placed him in the front rank of canine Ray- 
els and Blondins. Very seldom did he aban- 
don the pursuit till the object was reached; 
and, with triumph shining in his eye, the 
even more dangerous descent began. Plato’s 
loyalty to his master shone out when any 
stranger asked him to perform some of his 
well-known feats. Never would he yield to 
persuasion until he had first run to his dic- 
tator and inquired with eye and ear what 
was his sovereign pleasure. If he said, ‘* Yes, 
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you may do it,” there was no more hesita- 
tion or delay. 

A decade of happy years goes by quickly. 
It is a dog’s life-time—at least, of active, en- 
joyable life ; after that come old age and de- 
crepitude. But Plato’s usual good fortune 
attended him to the last. A disease of the 
throat, which no care could arrest, attacked 
him when about ten years old, anda few 
days of suffering brought the release. The 
pain to him must have been unaccountable, 
but it was brief, and his dear master was 
never far away—there could be nothing very 
much amiss. Ah, wonderful mystery of ani- 
mal life and death! Let no one pronounce 
upon it rashly or with irreverence. 

A stiller life settled down upon the house- 
hold out of which this blithe little creature 
had passed, but Plato will never wholly van- 
ish from his accustomed haunts while his 
friends are there. His e/do/on still lingers 
by the winter hearth-stone or on the vine- 
shaded summer porch; and they who loved 
him will sée him still in the familiar places, 
invested with all his old-time traits, alert, 
affectionate, beautiful, faithful unto death. 

Mary H. Field. 
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THe Alpine heights from whose drear solitude 
Genius looks down upon mankind below— 

That dismal region where sad Dante stood, r 
Where Homer wandered, and where Angelo 

Saw at his feet the pigmy world’s vain show— 
Who, who, those dim, mysterious heights to know, 
And o’er the wide earth’s shifting scenes to brood, 
Would leave the peaceful vale where, in kind mood, 


Nature has taught the lowly flower to blow, 


And with delights that Genius may not know 
Strewn the broad path of human brotherhood ! 
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AFTER the bustle and excitement that fol- 
lowed Aunt Venus’s flight had somewhat 
subsided, an old colored “aunty,” Phillis 
by name, who had endeared herself to the 
household by her unfailing good nature and 
unsparing, affectionate devotion, was ap- 
pointed to fill her place, as being the most 
efficient substitute available. Her qualifica- 
tions, however, might be summed up in the 
fact that, on occasions when many guests 
were visiting at the house, she had been ac- 
customed to help in the kitchen, and thus 


serving under Venus, had gained some super- 


ficial knowledge of the duties now demanded 
of her. 

About these days many a mysterious- 
looking dish was set before us; for to tell 
the truth, although the mistress spent most 
of her time trying to drill this new hand into 
something like the skill and perfection Venus 
had attained in the culinary art, she could 
boast of no great attainments herself in her 
new line of labor—in fact, was nearly as 
ignorant as the raw recruit serving under her. 
_ Herein was an opportunity too favorable 
to be slighted for making a practical dem- 
Onstration of the usefulness of the domestic 
education which nearly every New England 
girl acquires in a greater or less degree. I 
gladly came to the front in several emergen- 
cies, thankful for the store of knowledge ac- 
quired under the supervision of an efficient 
housekeeper in my northern home. For my 
mother in the training of her girls had put 
into vigorous practice her pet theory, that, 
for their future comfort and well-being, girls 
in all classes of life should be taught to per- 
form every kind of labor necessary in a well- 
regulated kitchen. 

But between New England cookery and 
southern a wide gulf is set; hence, many a 
wordy battle I had with Phillis before I 
could induce her to roast the turkey or beef 
for dinner without first boiling all the nutri- 
ment out of it. 
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Flourishing about the great wooden spoon 
with which she was mixing dressing, she 
would exclaim: ° 

** Now yo’ jus’ cl’ar right outen hyar, Miss 
Kate! I reckon I’se done roasted tu’keys 
afore yo’ was bo’n; and I tells yo’, chile, it’s 
unpossible to make dat ar fit fo’ to eat ’dout 
I biles him fus’!” 

“But, mauma, it is young and _ tender. 
-Uncle Lambtold meso. Do please, Mauma 
Phillis, try just this one my way.” 

car, honey, nuffin’ *bout what 
Lamb sez! It don’ make no kind ob diff’- 
rence how tender dat tu’key am, I’se gwine 
fo’ to put him inter dis hyar pot an’ bile him 
till he am done; an’ den I'll jus’ hang him 
afore de fire an’ brown him b’u’ful. Dat ar 
‘am de way my ole mudder usen to do up in 
old Virginny; an’ dey knows what good eatin’ 
am up dar whar I cum from.” 

“Tt may look beautiful, but it will be taste- 
less enough, I can tell you; and what is 
more, I know that Aunt Venus did not cook 
her meats in that senseless fashion; and her 
roasts were delicious!” I said, trying to ex- 
cite her envy, being vexed at her obstinacy. 

“ Don’ car’ nuffin’ ‘bout Venus, nudder, 
honey! Dis am a p’int ez her an’ I neber 
‘greed on, no time. Howsomeber, chile, 
she’s dun cl’ar’d out and lef’ no ’structions 
behind; an’ ’tween yo’ an’ me, I reckon she 
am de on’y one ez know’d how to gib ’em; 
fo” I neber seed her do nuffin else on dis hyar 
place ’cept bilin’ an’ bakin’ an’ fryin’ an’ de 
likes—'less twas cuttin’up ole Sam. Now jus’ 
look at dem han’s ob yourn, an’ den look at 
dese hyar! Dat tells de story—'tis ’speri- 
ence ez knows. Now jus’ cl’ar right out, 
honey, like I dun tol’ yo’ afore, ’dout mo’ 
argifyin’. ©, Lor’! it makes me larf, it do, to 
see yo’ an’ missus comin’ inter dis hyar 
smoky kitchen wif yo’ white gowns on, an’ 
yo’ soft white fingers all sparklin’, for to tell 
me, wif dese hyar fists like horn, how to 
work! I tells yo’ bofe, it am onsuitable, yo’ 
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bein’ in dis brack, greasy place—’sides, I 
needs all de room I kin git fo’ myse’f, don’ 
‘yo’ see? Now, I’se brack ez de pots an’ 
kittles dersel’s; an’ I ’spec’ de Lord had an 


eye to dis hyar suitability ob tings when he 


made me.” 

Thus would she stand, wasting many a 
half-hour, arguing with the good-humored 
obstinacy and assurance of an indulged and 
trusted servant. ‘That she was somewhat 
opinionated when her methods were ques- 
tioned need not be wondered at, so entirely 
had she been left, hitherto, to follow her 
own ways in her faithfully performed duties. 
If said ways, had not always been the best, 
they had at least proved efficient, and there- 
by fully satisfied her as to her own wisdom. 

I remember that the first meal she pre- 
pared for us without assistance consisted, 
in part, of a pair of roasted fowls, done, as 
she proudly remarked, “to a mos’ lubly 
brown.” 

As mine host proceeded to carve and dis- 
sect them, suddenly out flew a volley of corn, 
peppering him well. Our sable cussiniere 
had actually cooked and served the fowls 
without removing their crops; thus proving 
to us In the outstart that, however au fait 
Mauma Phillis might have been in her for- 
mer sphere of dressing babies, as a dresser of 
fowls she was equally au fis aller. 

One day, not long after the above little 
episode, we received a present of some very 
fine fish, an article of diet sufficiently scarce 
in that inland region, remote from large or 
clear water-courses, to make it esteemed a 
rare luxury. Buffalo and cat-fish, of a 
coarse quality and decidedly muddy flavor, 
were sometimes attainable, but very seldom, 
and their unpalatableness made them little 
sought for. But here was a feast fit for the 
gods. 
“Tet us have a chowder,” said the head 
of the house. ‘Here comes Brother Rose, 
on his way to Bethel; I will ask him to stop 
and dine with us.” 

My hostess turned quickly towards me 
with an anxious, inquiring look. 

“Never!” I said. 

‘Nor I either!” she dolefully added. 
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“Tut, tut! You don’t mean to say, Miss 
Kate, that a chowder is not one of your ac- 
complishments—not embraced your 
knowledge of kitchen chemistry?” called 
out the retreating parson, looking back from 
the doorway. 

For answer I shook my head, feeling quite 
crest-fallen, while his wife folded her hands, 
the picture of dismay. I knew that she was 
secretly sighing after the old-time tyranny of 
Venus, feeling that one of her tantrums 
would be less formidable to encounter than 
this same chowder, off which her reverend 
husband was evidently determined to dine, in 
company with his fellow-parson. 

“Send for Phillis,” he continued, I'll 
wager you'll find that, after all, she knows 
one thing you two can’t improve on, and that 
is, how to make a chowder. Don’t let the 
dinner be late, for Brother Rose must reach 
Bethel in time for an evening service, and I 
think I will ride over with him; but I don’t 
want to be hurried, and thus miss a full en- 
joyment of my dinner”—with which parting 
remarks off walked the dominie to chat with 
his Christian brother on affairs of church 
and state, while his wife and I took our way 
to the kitchen. 

‘Phillis, can you make achowder? Your 
master wants the fish served in that way.” 

Lor’! yes, Mis’ Lucy.” 

* Are you quite sure, Phillis? If not, pray 
don’t undertake it, for there will be com- 
pany to dinner—perhaps you would better 
send for Lamb, anyway, and have him pre- 
pare the fish for you.” 

“QO, dey is dun repaired a’ready, Mis’ 
Lucy, afore dey come. I ’lows marse won't 
fin’ no crops in dem hyar. Lamb sez dis kin’ 
ob fish hain’t to be skinned like Venus usen 
to do de cat-fish, so I spec’ I jus’ cook ’em 
‘dout-ondressin’ ‘om, mus’n' 1? Save lots ob 
trouble dat ar way.” 

‘‘I do hope you are not overestimating 
your skill, Mauma, for your master has his 
heart set on this dish, and a mistake would 

“Now don’ yo’ fret, Mis’ Lucy, honey! 
’Pears like yo’ don’ membrance de heaps ob 
times I’se helped Venus in dis hyar kitchen, 
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gittin’ up big dinners ob all sorts in Marse 
Jesse’s time. Lor! but dem was de gay 
times, Miss Kate! Company comin’ af’ go- 
in’ de year roun’; an’ Mis’ Lucy, hyar, full ob 
lurfan’ sing ; dancin’ an’ musickin’ an’ lookin’ 
ebery bit ez purty an lubsome ez Miss Nell 
an’ May, her chil’en ! Pore lambs! de Lord 
tuk’ em’ bofe, an’ good Marse Jesse, too; an’ 
‘pears like our hearts mus’ hab went long 
wif ’em. clean to de bressed kingdom, times 
am so changed on dis hyar place eber sence. 
An’ now comes ‘long dis mis’ble wah fo’ de 
cap-sheaf, ‘ticin my young Marse Dick off 
sojerin’.. Sakes alive! Miss Kate, ef yo’ 
hadn’t been hyar wif yo’ chipperin’ ways, 
‘spec’ Mis’ Lucy's heart clean bruk dat day, 
shore. An’ dat ar onrageous Venus fo’ to go 
cuttin’ up so, an’ kitin’ off when she knowed 
Mis’ Lucy was full ob trouble an’ couldn't 
noways spar’ her! My ole man sez he ’spec’s 
mo’ times’n one Venus hab wished she 
‘haved herse’f mo’ ’spectful afore de new 
marse. She might ’a’ knowed dey warn’t all 
like our bressed Marse Jesse, wif he humorin’ 
ways.” 

This rambling talk of the garrulous old 
darkey reached tender chords in her mis- 
tress’s heart, and quickened memories too 
deeply fraught with sorrow and regret to 
bear as yet the gentlest touch without a sen- 
sitive quiver of pain. ‘To this dusky guar- 
dian of her children’s childhood as well as of 
own, all the joys and sorrows of my friend’s 
life had been ever known; but just how 
deep the wounds left by the latter on the 
tender heart, and hiow slow their healing, the 
old favorite had evidently not divined. 

With a face of yearning and anguish, the 
mistress turned quickly towards the beautiful 
garden spot, where, beneath a luxuriance of 
bloom and softly drooping trees, slept the 
household dead—two lovely girls and the 
husband of her youth-—-and reaching forth 
her arms with the passionate cry: “Oh! my 
lost darlings !” clasped to her longing heart 
—what, alas! save phantom memories ? 


Then covering her face with her hands, as 
if to repress the, thoughts swelling from 
heart to lip, she sank down on a rude bench 
beside the kitchen door, where Venus had 
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been wont to sit beneath the vines of Lamb's 
planting, and wept unrestrainedly. 

Old Phillis, dismayed at the effect of her 
words, soothingly approached, and sitting 
down beside her said: 

‘Dar now, honey! I didn’t mean fo’ to 
hurt yo’, but ’pears like I’se dun trod on yo’ 
heart-strings somehow. Neber min’; jus’ 
lay yo’ head hyar on ole mammy’s shoulder 
an’ cry away all de mis’ry an’ trouble. 
Dreffle times kin't las’ allus, honey! Don’ 
yo’ know dat? Marse Dick ‘ll come home 
vin all safe, neber yo’ fear; den how peart 
yo'll be !~-not cryin’ in ole mammy’s arms; 
ki! I reckon not, but walking ’bout de place 
on fine mornin’s an’ eben’s wif yo’ arm 
locked in his’n, jus’ like yo’ usen to do 
afore he went to de wah. Dar, honey! 
Sho, honey! don’ yo’ cry so hard. OQ, 
Lor’! don’ yo min’ how many times when yo’ 
was a peart little young one yo’ cried yo’se't 
to sleep ’gin dis hyar ole heart ob mine, in 
dese hyar ole brack arms? I ’clare ef it don’ 
seem like you’s mammy’s baby ’gin fo’ to see 
yo’ dis way. Now don’ yo’ never fear but 
what mammy ‘Il stay by yo’ allus—no whip- 
pin’, no nuffin’ ‘ll eber make me leab yo’. 
I dun promise ole missy when she sent me to 
yo’, jus’ afore Marse Dick was bo’n, neber, 
neber'to leave yo’ till de bref ob life leab me. 
Now don’ fret no mo’, honey, ‘bout de way 
tings am gwine; an’ ez fo’ Venus, she'll get 
‘long, | knows, kase she am dat spunky an’ on- 
rageous dey'll all be feared on her; an’ den she 
am dat unhandsome nobody would leak twice 
at her ez could help hese’f; an’ ez fo’ odder 
troublements, dey’ll war deir rough edges 
off atter a while. Now, honey, don’ yo’ 
tink you’s dun cried ’nuff? for I clare mam- 
my kin’t stan’ dis no longer—it jus’ breaks 
her ole heart, it do.” 

Under old mauma’s crooning and _ sooth- 
ing, the sobs grew less violent, and gradu- 
ally ceased, to the great relief of the faithful 
comforter, who, stroking back the tumbled 
hair from the tear-stained face, continued : 

“Tor, child! how ’stressful yo’ do look. 
But now, bein’ ez yo’s better, ole Phillis 
mus’ start de dinner gwine, an’ yo’ mus’ 
go an’ make dese hyar purty braids all 
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smoove and shiny afore marse sees yo’; an’ 
don’ yo’ go fo’ to show no red eyes to no- 
body, no time, but ole mammy—-an’ p’rhaps 
Miss Kate dar—now min’ what I tells yo’!” 

My hostess rose, murmuring an apology 
for her display of weakness, and returned to 
the house; but I tarried to ask a few more 
questions of Phillis about dinner, for I had 
serious doubts as to her ability to concoct 
that chowder. 

“Why, it am jus’ de easiest ting in de 
worl’ to do!” said she. “I’se dun helped 
Venus make ’em mo’ times ’n one. Yo'll 
see how appertizing I'll have it!” 

And great was her glorification when she 
found out how ignorant I was of its make- 
up. 

“Now, dese hyar am de ingrudgents,” 
she soliloquized, counting them off on her 
fingers. ‘ All dem t’ings goes inter de pot, 
fo’ sartin, I knows—-wonder ef Miss Kate 
dar ll len’ a han’ to de makin’ ob de puddin’ 
an’ sarce? I neber was no han’ at ‘fectionry 
and flummediddles—but biled vittles !— 
Good Lor’! it comes jus’ ez nat’ral, it do, fo’ 
me to cook ez ole missty usen to say it’ peared 
to fo’ me to nuss her chil’en when | was 
nuffin’ mo’n a young wench up dar in Vir- 
ginny—an’ a heap sight less wexatious it am, 
| kin tell yo’! Miss Kate, hyar’s a_ nice 
clean apron fo’ yo’. 1 knows you'll help ole 
aunty, honey. Now, ef you'll on’y make 
one ob dem b’u'ful Charlotty Rooshers ez 
yo’ made las’ week, I'll sen’ Ca'line fo’ to 
pick a basketful ob nice strawberries, an’ 
-dat’ll do fo’ de cap-sheaf, eben ef it’ was de 
king hese’f was coming to dine hyar.” 

Yielding to the old darkey’s solicitation, I 
donned the proffered apron, and together 
we worked for an hour or more with all the 
hum and earnestness of two busy bees in 
clover-time, and that dinner, at least, prom- 
ised to be a success. As soon as it was un- 
der way, and my share in its preparation 
completed, glad to escape from the heat and 
odors, I wandered off to my favorite loung- 
ing place in the orchard, where, lazily swing- 
ing in a hammock there suspended, I whiled 
away the time with the help of a book until 
the dinner hour arrived. | 
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Being somewhat tardy in taking my place 
at the table, the family were all served be- 
fore I sat down, save the dominie. 

“Ah, Miss Kate! just in time,” he ex- 
claimed, “for a share of the tid-bit. I was 
about to appropriate the last morsel, myself, 
as a punishment for your seeming indiffer- 
ence.” 

Meanwhile, glancing about, I observed 
that every knife and fork was suspended, 
while a peculiar expression of distaste rested 
on each face. ‘Things di not seem to be so 
“appertizing” as PhillfS had _ prophesied. 
But this state of affairs was apparently un- 
noticed by mine host; for, having served 
me, he helped himself plentifully from the 
coveted dish, took one hasty mouthful, and 
had another half-way to his lips, when, sud- 
denly springing up like a rocket, and sput- 
tering prodigiously, he cried out, in an angry, 
disgusted tone: 

‘That abominable, black humbug didn’t 
Ugh! my mouth ts full of 
the diabolical things! Call her here!” 

To the scene that followed I cannot do 
justice: I leave you to imagine. My friend 
at the head of the table, flushing crimson 
with mortification; her husband at the foot, 
in a very unclerical state of mind, giving 
utterance to language certainly not found in 
the “Church Discipline”; at his side his 
guest, his reverend brother, gravely trying to 
suppress the mirth which, in spite of himself, 
twinkled in his eyes as they met mine, and 
by some magnetic influence drew forth from 
me the peal of laughter his sides ached in 
repressing. ‘The waitress giggled behind her 
master’s chair, and rolled up her eyes until 
the whites alone were visible; alternating 
the performance with grimaces at Phillis, 
who now stood in the doorway with uplifted 
hands and a face actually gray with terror. 

“Scales!” she gasped forth. ‘ Neber 
heerd o’ sech a ting ez b'longin’ to fishes in 
all my bo’n days afore! Scales! Why, fishes 
hain’t no kin’ o’ use fo’ ’em no mo’n I hab 
fo’ wings an’ fedders; an’ I kin’t fo’ de life 
ob me see de reasonableness ob de Lawd’s 
gibin’ ’em any!” 

“Take that dish away, you prating fool !” 
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roared the irate master. “I have a mind to 
order you skinned from head to foot!” 

“CQ Lawd, Marse George! What use 
dat ar be to yo’ nor me? Heap sight better 
forgib ole Phillis dis time, an’ afore night see 
ef she don’ fin’ out de heft ob dis hyar dis- 
agreeability ob tings; an’ ef she fin’s any 
sech ez yo’ speaks on, yo’ kin jus’ trust her 
atter dis to cut ’em smack, smoodge, clean 
off ebery time!” 3 

With furtive glances at her master she ap- 
proached the table, and with trembling hands 
removed the obnoxious dish, which she re- 
placed with a nice roast of lamb and aspar- 
agus; these latter being the first of the season 
and really well prepared, the unlucky chowder 
was not so much regretted, and before the 
meal was done was fully discussed and 
laughed over. ‘The hostess explained to 
her guest that Phillis was unaccustomed to 
cooking, having been all her life employed 
about the house, either as nurse or seam- 
stress. And in the days of which I write, a 
southern servant’s duties were not so multi- 
farious as is the case now in northern homes. 
The labor which in the latter often de- 
volves on one or two, making necessary a 
diversity of attainments, was in the South 
distributed among a great number. Hence, 
beyond the occasional help she had given 
Venus at odd times in the kitchen, Phillis 
had never even prepared a meal for herself 
until called upon to serve in her present ca- 
pacity of cook; and fish, for reasons already 
given, were a scarce article of diet in her 
home. When her master spoke of scales, 
incredible though it may seem, she had no 
idea beyond Venus’s huge steelyards — for 
measuring proportions. 

As soon as I could slip away from the 
house unobserved, I flew to the kitchen to 
give a comforting and encouraging word to 
the kind old soul, who, I felt sure, was ut- 
terly overcome with shame at her failure, 
and fear for its possible consequences. 


Judge of my surprise, when, peeping in at 
the door, I saw her sitting on a low stool by 
the window, smoking a cob pipe, which 
every now and then she removed from her 
mouth to indulge in a low, chuckling laugh, 
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prolonged until the tears streamed down her 
shining cheeks, and her fat sides shook with 
merriment. She was watching Uncle Lamb, 
who stood before her, holding a fish in one 
hand, while, with a knife in the other, he 
sent from off its sides a perfect shower of 
scales right into her face, where they stuck 
fast, and glistened against its ebon hue. 
Between her bursts of laughter she gave vent 
to her thoughts, and as I entered was ex- 
claiming : 

“What a ’goramus dey mus’ tink I ar! 
Well it all cums ‘long o’ bein’ kep’ doin’ jus’ 
one ting all yo’ bo’n days. Now, I’se jus’ 
bin kep’ nussin’ babies all my life, fus’ fo’ ole 
missty, an’ den fo’ Mis’ Lucy, till ’pears like 
I neber had nochance fo’ to fin’ out how any- 
ting else in God’s worl’ do grow! But O 
Lor’, Lamb! ef yo’ could on’y hab seen de 
marse’s face! I jus’ tells yo’ now it was 
skeerful. Got dese hyar t’ings in he mouf, 
did he?” she said, rubbing one between her 
thumb and finger; “got he t’roat full ob’em, 
hey? Dey mus’ be tough an’ hard to swal- 
low, dat am a fac’; but I ‘lows dar am suffin’ 
harder in he inside dan dat ar mou’ful ob 
my chowder !” . 

Then catching sight of me: 

‘’Spec’, Miss Kate, I’se made de awful 
mess dis time. I wor dat feared de marse’d 
make me eat de hull ob it right dar on de 
spot, dat I couldn’t git out hyar quick ‘nuff, 
sol t’row'd it to de dogs ez I cum ‘long. 
I’se seen dem as wor made to eat deir own 
cookin’ afore now, when it wor s’pic’us 
lookin to deir marse. But I’se bound dat 
ar shouldn’t go down my t’roat when I seed 
how jus’ one mou’ful on’t made marse look. 
‘Spec’ I’se dun cooked my las’ dinner—start 
me off to de corn field an’ cotton rows to- 
morrer—’spec’ he t’inks ’tis all I’se good fo’. 
But l’se getting ole fo’ dat ar work, an’ I 
knows ‘twould mighty nigh break Mis’ Lucy’s 
heart to hev me hoein’ in de sun all de day 
long; but she don’ hab her will on dis hyar 
place no mo’—times am changed hyar, Miss 
Kate, fo’ fac’.” 

‘“* Not so bad as that, though, Aunty. To 
be sure, the chowder was a dreadful mistake, 
but as the rest of the dinner was splendid, 
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and your blunder was the result of igno- 
rance, I am sure you will be forgiven. And 
this is not the first time I have had that 
same dish set before me, let me tell you for 
yourcomfort. When I was a little girl, liv- 
ing with my mother in our northern home, 
we had a colored woman for cook, who did 
just what you have done to-day; not through 
ignorance, either. She disliked to handle 
fish, and was always ill tempered when they 
- were ordered, and so made up the dish in a 
fit of ugliness.” 

“Heaps of runaway niggers up whar yo’ 
cum from, I reckon, Miss Kate?” 

“(Quite a number, Mauma, but a larger 
number of blacks who were born there, 
free men and women. ‘The woman Sarah, of 
whom I just now told you, was born free. 
On the outskirts of the large seaport town 
where we lived there was a settlement com- 
posed entirely of colored people. They had 
a church and school-house all to themselves, 
-and seemed to be very contented. Their 
preacher, who was also a colored man, taught 
the school. ‘The village was called Snooks- 
ville, and fairly swarmed with little Snooksvil- 
lians, who used toscour about the neighboring 
woods and fields, picking all the blackber- 
ries, huckleberries, and wintergreen berries; 
scarcely leaving a solitary dozen for the 
white children’s pails and baskets, when on a 
Saturday’s holiday they went in search of 
them. ‘The fathers and sons were mostly 
sailors or fishermen; for this was in the days 
when the town,fitted out large ships for long 
whaling voyages, of which I will tell you 
some other day.” ¢ 

“But I’se aus heerd, Miss Kate, free nig- 
gers warn't no ’count; dat dey am lazy an’ 
shif less and dre’ful pore—dat dey goes off an’ 
lives by dersel’s dat ar way’kase nobody wants 
to see ‘em roun’—nobody makes any ’count ob 
‘em atter dey gits up Norf. Now down hyar 
a ‘cullud pussun ez am worf, say, a t’ousan’ 
dollars to he marse—ki! he kin hol’ up he 
head mos’ anywhars. Nobody in deir ebery- 
day senses won't trample on him no mo’n 
on so many gold dollars. Dey don’ call him 
nigeer,nudder. Hump! Ireckon not. Dey 
pints him out, an say: ‘Yo’ see dat ar doy 
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ob mine?’ Else it am: ‘Dat ar am my man 
Bob.’ But a darkey ez hain’t got no price 
on him—don’t b’long to nobody but hese’, 
nor wouldn’t fotch nuffin’ ef he did—who 
cares wha’ ’cums ob him? Why, honey, de 
Debbil hese’f am on’y an’ ornary nigger! 
An’ I’se hearn, too, Miss Kate, dat up Norf 
de white folks, atter all, do jus’ ’spise a nig- 
ger—dat’s wha’ dey mos'ly call us all—wuss 
nor pisen. Dey fight fo’ de brack man an’ 
spen’ a heap ob money fo’ him, an’ quarrel 
ober him jus’ like dem two dogs yender ober 
dat bone; but de dog ez am like to git de 
bone hain’t no kind o’ use fo’ it ’cep’ to bury 
it. Dey kin’t bide a brack skin nigh ’em, no- 
how, an’ hain’t no use fo’ we uns, ‘pears 
like, ’slong ez dar am low-down white trash 
‘nuff fo’ to do deir dirty work. Derfore, 
chile, I’se allers been contented right hyar, 
an’ neber had no hankerin’ atter freedom. I 
’spec’ it cums long ob bein’ allus tuk good 
care on. Mabby ef I had been fotched up 
way down in Alabam’ or Mississip’, whar, dey 
say, mos’ dre’ful t’ings—sech ez would make 
yo’ ha’r stan’ up—am done, in dat case I 
might feel oneasy in my mind; but bein’ ez 
tis, I hain’t no hankerin’ atter Snooksville, 
nor any sech low ’sociates. 

“Now, dar am Lamb, Miss Kate, wha’ yo’ 
t’ink Mis’ Lucy take fo’ him? Don’t b'leeve 
all de gold in de kentry could buy him; an’ 
he knows it too, honey, and all de folks 
roun’ hyar knows it. Why, he am worf a 
t’ousan’ dollars a year to he marse, when- 
eber he sen’ him to Memphis to work at he 
trade, which am a mason; but he am worf 
mo’n dat now to Mis’ Lucy on dis bery 
place. An’ dar am Hope de blacksmif’, an’ 
Bob de carpenter, each one of ‘em worf a 
t’ousan’ mo’ apiece; leastways, dey usen to be 
befo’ de wah. Yo’ see, honey, Marse Jesse 
usen to hire out all he smart uns to larn 
trades; an’ I’se hearn dat when he died he 
lef’ deir freedom-papers wif Mis’ Lucy, mak- 
in’ em free atter she dies.” 

“But, Aunty, such workmen as Lamb and 
Hope would make a great deal of money 
North as well as here—with this difference, 
however: they would there be worth that 
much in their own interest, and not solely in 


another’s. But such people as Uncle Jake, 
who, you know, is too lazy to even brush the 
ilies off his bowl of buttermilk and bit of 
bacon and hoe-cake—such as he would be 
yood-for-nothing, shiftless, worthless creatures 
anywhere, and it is a merciful thing there are 
those who feel it to be their duty to clothe 
and feed thei.” 

“Yes, chile, Jake am a lazy coot, fo’ fac’. 
My ole man say he neber take off de suit ob 
clo’es marse gib him in de fall, till he creeps 
outen it in de spring fo’ to get inter de 
new shirt and trousers he gets fo’ de sum- 
mer. But jus’ s’posen de brack man be 
smart up dar whar yo’ cum from, honey, an’ 
make a heap ob money fo’ hese’f, whar am 
he gwine fo’ to spen’ it?) Wha’ comfort am 
dar in gwine anywhars ef yo’ mus’ keep in 
de dark corners all de time? De darkey 
like-plenty ob sunshine —neber get too much 
—neber quite happy ‘dout it. No, hone 
I ‘pinionate dat fo’-a cullud pusson tosha 
money in he own pocket don’ count like 
do when he am money in somebody else’s 
pocket ; an’ I knows fo’ sartin dat dar hain’t 
dat feelin’ ’gin us down hyar dat the norf- 
erns hab and kin’t seem to get ober, de bery 
bes’ ob ’em. It all cums, I ’low, from deir 
not bein’ fotched up ‘long side ob us. Dey 
kin’t seem to forgib us fo’ habin’ brack skins 
an’ kinky har. Ef dey had been rocked to 
sleep ebery night ob deir libes when dey was 
babies and little chil’ens on brack 
mammy’s lap, been sung to sleep, cuddled 
close to some fond ole brack heart, in arms 
ez was allus open fo’ ’em night an’ day, an’ 
dun grow’d up playin’ ‘long wif dat mammy’s 
~ own little brack babies an’ chil’ens, an’ fed 
from de same breas’, been watched ober an’ 
waited on all deir days, jus’ ez I hab dun 
ober Mis’ Lucy and her chil’en, and _ her 
mudder’s afore her, dey wouldn't act so much 
like dey smelt pisen in de air ebery time a 
brack pussun cum a nigh ‘em. O, I’se 
hearn tell ob de airs dey gibs dersel’s. Dey’s 
got a natal verjuice agin us. You's lived 
so much among us down hyar, comin’ an’ 
goin’ eber sence yo’ was a little un, dat de 
verjuice am not so deep wif yo’, mebbe ; but 
dey mos’ly all has it mo’ nor less.” 
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“You mean prejudice, Aunty. But don’t 
bother your simple old heart any more over 
that matter. There are bad people and 
good, consistent and inconsistent, everywhere, 
and will be to the end. You know what 
the Bible says about the wheat and tares 
growing together until the  harvest-time 
don’t you, Mauma? Wiser heads than yours 
and mine are puzzling over the prolific ques- 
tion of what is to be done with you and 
your race. But let them ponder and plan 
as they will, it is, after all, only God’s purpose 
concerning you that will prevail ; and you can 
trust him, can’t you, Aunty, to do that for 
you and yours which is best and wisest ? 
He will permit and he will restrain until out 
of all this confusion of blood and strife good 
shall be wrought. O, how we should de- 
spair in these dark, sorrowful days, when the 
whole land is full of aching, bleeding hearts, 
if we could not feel that, high over ail, he 
reigns unchangeable and just. ‘The result to 
which all eyes are now looking, all hearts 
seeking to foreshadow; the pregnant future 
from which so many are eager to lift the 
veil, but which is mystery all, to us—has been 
known to God from the foundation of the 
world; and in some way, in the midst of 
much present sorrow and darkness, his work 
is going on, making all ready for the eternal 
morning.” 

Wondering why I had been permitted to 
make so long a speech without interruption 
from the garrulous old soul within, I leaned 
back from my seat on the door-step, and 
peeping inside the door, beheld Lamb stand- 
ing just behind me, leaning against the door- 
way, his face wearing a serious, thoughtful 
expression. His eyes were fixed on the 
blue heavens above with an intentness of 
expression almost startling ; so full were they 
of prayer, that the earnest soul looking 
forth from them seemed to have entered the 
very presence of his Maker, and there stood 
pleading his cause with impassioned impor- 
tunity. 

But Phillis, with her head laid back on 
the window-sill, her apron thrown over her 
face, her pipe dropped to the floor, and her 
arms hanging down each side of her, was fast 
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asleep, and giving utterance to an unmistak- 
able snore. Like all of her race I ever 
knew in their southern homes, be they young 
or old, recognizing no present necessity 
for either physical or mental activity, she 
had let fall her eyelids, and sleep that had 
no haunting care or responsibility for the 
morrow to baffle its invitings spread its wing 
above the weary form and wrapped it in its 
oblivion. 

I stole quietly away, leaving her to rest 
undisturbed, remembering that she was old, 
and her strength broken, and hardly equal to 
the labor her present position in the house- 
hold entailed. 

A few hours later, just as the sun was 
sinking from sight, Lamb appeared at the 
veranda where the family were gathered, 
and with some hesitation and uneasy 
glances at his mistress, said he would like to 
speak about Phillis. ‘‘ Something strange,” 
he said, “‘has come to her, Miss Lucy, an’ 
I’se feared it is death.” 

With a grievous cry my friend sprung up, 
and together we hurried to the kitchen. 
Phillis lay just as I had left her hours before, 
and appeared to have passed from sleep to 
death without pain or consciousness. She 
had, indeed, as she foreboded, performed 
her last service for us. She had left us, but 
not, as she predicted, for the weary toil of 


the cotton field; but of the new life upon 


which she had entered, who that has passed 
beyond has ever returned to tell ? 

A more devoted heart was never buried 
from out this eager, striving, selfish world 
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than the one we the next day laid in its 
grave, in the grove of oaks where the bury- 
ing place of the blacks had been set apart. 

All. through the years of my friend’s mar- 
ried life, Phillis had thus far been her faith- 
ful attendant, seldom beyond call night or 
day, and always ready with affectionate zeal 
to serve and wait, proving herself in all 
times of sickness or sorrow a soothing min- 
ister and unfailing. dependence. In_ her 
arms the-two lovely daughters of the house- 
hold, just as they reached early woman- 
hood, had breathed their last, being lovingly 
tended as far into the dark valley as human 
love might make itself felt by this true friend, 
while the mother lay prostrate with grief. 
Through all her deep sorrow over the death 
of her husband, which quickly followed that 
of her children, this same true heart had 
been a full and overflowing fountain of sym- 
pathy and watchful care for the stricken one. 
No wonder, then, that my friend was loth to 
believe that death had stilled forever its gen- 
erous throbbings ; that no cry from her sad 
life for comfort would ever again reach it. 
With her own hand she planted the turf 
above the grave with flowers; and at its 
head and foot Lamb placed a crape myrtle, 
whose beautiful pink clusters were in life 
Phillis’s special delight, and whose rich blos- 
soms every summer after fell thickly upon 
the green turf above her, as the breezes 
whispered and swept among the branches of 
the grand old oaks, whose steadfast hearts 
were fit emblems of the one moldering to 
dust beneath their shade. 

Sara D. Halsted. 


ON CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF ORIENTAL THOUGHT. 


THe East and West are enigmas to each 
other. To the native of the Orient the 
sound that comes from the Occident is like 
the note of a pibroch; that which comes 
from the East is like those tones which 
Hermes awoke upon his tortoise lyre, when 
he swept Jts chords and evoked strains of 
wonderful sweetness as he “sang of the 


loves of Zeus, in the beautiful home of his 
mother, Maia, the daughter of Atlas, and of 
the olden time when the gods were born 
and the world was young.” 

This is intended to be but a sketch—an 
attempt to grasp merely some ef the salient 
points of the operations of the Oriental 
mind; and will, therefore, perhaps lack that 
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unity of design which it would possess if 
devoted merely to the consideration of some 
particular school of eastern philosophy. 
The two principal opposing characteris- 
tics of the Oriental and Occidental mind 
are most compendiously summed up in the 
terms “subjective” and “objective.” The 
western mind is pre-eminently objective, 
energetic, and direct in its operations. ‘The 
poetry of Wordsworth, who was a true 
Oriental in sentiment, is perhaps the nearest 
approach that is made in English verse to 
an expression of the eastern quality. We 
may look on every side for a competent ex- 
pression of its opposite, but hardly any- 
where more successfully than in the trumpet- 
tones of Scott. Pick out a stanza anywhere, 
and it will exemplify this fact ; for example: 


**Fair Margaret, from the turret head, 
Heard, far below, the coursers’ tread, 
While loud the harness rung, 
As to their seats, with clamor dread, 
The ready horseman sprung ; 
And trampling hoofs, and iron coats, 
And leaders’ voices, mingled notes; 
And out, and out, in hasty rout, 
The horsemen galloped forth ; 
Dispersing to the south to scout,: 
And east, and west, and north, 
To view their coming enemies 
And warn their vassals and allies.” ! 


But the Oriental mind is intensely sub- 
jective, introspective, contemplative, com- 
plex, and delighting in indirection. ‘The 
climate has much to do with this. Where 
the heat of the sun and the abundant 
luxuriance of tropical harvests combine, 
the first to drive man indoors and ‘the 
latter to keep him there, from the lack of 
the sharp goad of necessity to spur him to 
labor, the mind quite naturally will turn in- 
ward and feed upon itself. The ‘influence 
of climate is best known by physiologists 
and comparative philologists. The Aryan 
race, before it migrated to India, is well 
known to have been of a much lighter color 
than at present. It was undoubtedly white; 
it is not even necessary to go into the de- 
tails of the proof. So with the technicalities 
of language: the milder climes have pro- 
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duced the harmonious tongues of the South, 
while contact with nature in her harsher 
moods has fostered a more emphatic and 
less euphonious utterance in the vigorous 
dialects of the North. 

We may first advert to philological pecul- 
larities as illustrative of the complexity of 
which we have spoken. | 

By the European:a grammar is considered 
a necessary evil, to be mastered as quickly 
as possible, so that one may enter the har- 
vest fields of the literature to which it is a 
key; but it is characteristic of the Hindu 
that he regards the complexity of the San- 
skrit, the most elaborate and artificial lan- 
guage in the world, as a positive recommen- 
dation. ‘“ He views in it an evidence and a 
pledge of the sacred and unapproachable - 
character of the tongue which he venerates 
as divine. ‘To him the study of its intricate 
grammar is an end, complete and satisfying 
in itself. He wanders with delight in its 
perplexing mazes, and values that grammar 
most which enters most minutely into an 
abstract analysis of the construction of the 
language, apart from its practical bearing on 
the literature, or even on the formation of 
his own vernacular dialect.”? 

From the same grammarian we quote the 
following regarding the grammatical system of 
the greatest native writer upon this subject, 
Panini: “That the reader may judge for him- 
self of the almost incredible brevity and 
hopeless. obscurity of these grammatical 
aphorisms, we here present hii with the 
closing Sutra at the end of the eighth lecture, » 
as follows: ‘a, a.’ Will it be believed that 
this is interpreted to mean, ‘Let short a be 
held to have its organ of utterance con- 
tracted,’ now that we have reached the end 
of the work, in which it was necessary to re- 
gard it as being otherwise?” 

The rules for the combination and _ per- 
mutation of letters form a mountain of 
difficulty; but this once passed, the gram- 
matical system of Sanskrit is comparatively 
simple. Another illustration of the Hindu 
penchant for obscurity, when clearness would 
better subserve one’s purpose, is to be ob- 
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served in the junction of all, or nearly all, 
the words on a line into-what is apparently 
one word; this, taken together with the ex- 
ceedingly artificial euphonic rules just ad- 
verted to, causes the student many years of 
labor to enable him to pick out the separate 
words. ‘The Latin phrase, Rara avis in 
terris,” if Sanksrit, would appear as, “Rar- 
avir ins terrih,” and would undoubtedly be 
thus joined, “‘ Raravirinsterrih.” 

The literature shares in the same ten- 
dency. ‘The translation of the first sentence 
(an invocation or prayer to Siva) of that 
charming drama, Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, reads 
thus: ‘(That visible form) which (was) the 
first creation of the Creator [i.e., water]; 
(that) which bears the oblation offered- 


according-to-scriptural-rule [i.e., fire}; and 


(that) which (is) the offerer |i. e., the officiat- 
ing priest who offers the oblation]; (those) 
two (visible forms) which define the time 
|i. e., the sun and moon which cause day and 
night]; (that) which perpetually pervades all 
space, having (corfveying) the quality [sound] 
perceptible by the ear [i.e., ether]; (that) 
which they call the birthplace [the proxi- 
mate cause| of all created things |i.e., the 
earth}; (that) by which living beings are fur- 
nished with breath [i.e., the air]; endowed 
with |manifested in, known by] these eight 
visible forms Isa [the supreme lord] pre- 
serve thee.” ‘This, of course, seems much 
more simple to the Hindu than to us, who 
do not think in. Sanskrit, and who are un- 
acquainted with the local and religious allu- 
sions; but the involved character of the com- 
position presents an additional charm to the 
Indian mind. 

There is much that is interesting in an 
examination of the peculiarities of the Se- 
mitic dialects. So hyper-ssthetic is the 
Oriental mind, that we find the consonants 
considered in the alphabetical representa- 
tion of these languages, the body of a 
word, the vowels the spirit; spirit being 
something that is intangible and impercepti- 
ble, it would plainly be a monstrous solecism 
to attempt an alphabetical representation of 
it; consequently it is not in accord with the 
true Semitic theory to admit vowel signs into 
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the alphabet. Their introduction in any 
form into the written text is the work of a 
latter day ; the devices to imply or supply 
them are numerous and ingenious. They 
are attached, for example, to the Ethiopic 
or Abyssinian consonants in such grotesque 
forms and shapes, that to acquire familiarity 
with the alphabet is a labor of the greatest 
difficulty, for some of the signs actually turn 
a somersault in the attempt to indicate the 
inherency of a vowel.. The general rule in 
the Semitic dialects is not to represent the 
vowels at all, or to indicate them by means 
of accompanying dots and dashes, precisely 
as in our phonography. 

‘The fundamental distinction between pres- 
ent, past, and future in the Aryan tongues 
does not exist in the Semitic; there are but 
two tenses in the inflection of the verb, one 
answering to the idea of the action done 
and the other to that of the action not done. 
The process of reasoning, in brief, is this: 
There is great zxexactness in the notion of pres- 
ent time, for the moment one says, “I do 
this thing,” that action has taken its place in 
the irrevocable past: there is no middle 
ground; all is past or to come. ‘The idea is 
analogous to the reason for the virtual aboli- 
tion of a neuter gender from the Romanic 
tongues of the south of Europe, where the 
existence of a neuter gender is considered a 
manifest absurdity—a contradiction in terms. 

But let us pursue these hair-splitting techni- 
calities no farther. It is in his treatment of 
the great problem of existence and destiny 
that we behold the Oriental ‘‘on his native 
heath.” ‘The West has developed no forms 
of religion ; they all deduce their origin from 
the East. It is the congenial soil of relig- 
ious, philosophical, and metaphysical specu- 
lation. ‘There also have originated those 
beautiful myths, the unraveling of which is 
the glory of the modern science of compar- 
ative mythology. ‘There is something inde- 
scribably touching in the view that we obtain 
from those myths of the childhood of the 
human race; its joy in the presence of the 
radiant sun, the giver of life and health and 
strength, and its unutterable sorrow when the 
bright being dies in the evening, “ when life 
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to man was an alternation of joy and sorrow, 
of terror and relief”; but this vast and 
charming theme lies beyond the scope of 
the present discussion. 

Oriental subjectivity found in the pure 
monotheism of the Jews its loftiest expression. 
Their system, which became so interwoven 
with the very being of the state, differentiated 
them /o/0 ca/o from every other class of men, 
and consequently tended inevitably to unite 
them together as a compact community, to 
the utter exclusion of all polytheistic nations. 
The semi-idolatry of the Samaritans, who 
“feared the Lord, but served their graven 
images,” would admit of no harmony between 
them and the Jews. ‘This pure monotheism 
is characteristic of the older books of the 
law. ‘The influence’of Persian ideas is man- 
ifest in the later books, when the Jews had 
been thrown into contact with the dualism 
of the Iranian creed ; and they thereafter ex- 
hibited a tendency to adopt the Zoroastrian 


demonology, Satan appearing in the charac- 


ter of Ahriman, the arch-enemy of God, and 
not (as in the earlier Book of Job) as one of 
his ministers. Indeed, as Sir G. W. Cox 
has said, in his Mythology of the Aryan Na- 
tions, the notion of a being whose duty it 
was to tempt and try the hearts of men was 
that he was one of the sons of God, which is 
in strict consonance with the Hebrew philos- 
ophy, which regarded God as the author 
both of good and evil. ‘The culminating ex- 
hibition of the physical attributes of Ahriman 
appearing as Satan is found in the Apoca- 
lypse, where he is called “the Dragon, the 
old Serpent who fights against God and his 
angels.” ‘The distinguishing trait of the an- 
cient Persian system was a dualism “which 
divided the world between two opposing, 
self-existent deities (of good and evil), while 
it professedly left to men the power of choos- 
ing whom they should obey.” 
Mohammedanism is merely another form 
of that intense monotheism so characteristic 
of certain members of the Semitic stock; 
and we can but regard as correct the tenet 
of Rénan, that monotheism is the distinguish- 
ing type of nomadic, i. e., desert-dwelling, 
man, or of man dwelling in the midst of 
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sterility; for it has stood the test of expe- 
rience. ‘The intense monotony of the desert 
-—one desert, one man, one sun; the universal 
sameness and uniformity of nature—must 
with unerring certainty point to oae infinite 
Father, who fails not to regard with: favor 
his creature wandering->pn the trackless 
wastes of sand. It ise remarkable fact 
that all the members of the Semitic stock 
located in the midst of luxuries, and in 
wealthy lands where nature manifests herself 
in myriad forms have _ personified those 
varied shapes and forms, and lapsed into 
the grossest polytheism. ‘Though the five 
principal commandments of Islamism are 
prayer, almsyiving, fasting, pilgrimage, and 
war against the infidel, the influence of all 
but the first has waned, and Mohammedan- 
ism has become, like the religious system of 
the Jews, one whose divine service consists 
of prayer alone. “It is a creed without a 
priesthood or a church.” 

We find no such cosmopolitanism in any 
oriental nation as in ours; for we, as Prof. 
Max Muller has said, ‘‘are Semitic in our 
religion, Greek in our philosophy, Roman 
in our politics, and Saxon in our morality.” 
For homogeneity is another eastern trait. 
The attempt to impose religious uniformity 
in the West went down in the fire and smoke 
of dire and awful catastrophe. ‘There is nct 
a language of the Orient into which the 
phrase ‘‘ constitutional liberty ” can be prop- 
erly translated. One has not to go far to 
seek the cause. ‘There can only be liberty 
and the appreciation of it in lands of mighty 
activities. (uietism and passivity do not 
seek it, do not require it. Despotism is the 
very breath of their life. 

If we turn to India, we behold a land 
where man has more deeply pondered on 
the dread problems of life, death, fate, and 
destiny than elsewhere on this sphere. In 
the cloisters of the Himalayas, marvelous 
systems of religious philosophy have been 
evolved. The Brahminical system avers 
the existence of a great Soul of the World, 
an ocean of spirit ; man it regards as merely 
an atom of animated matter, to which a 
small portion of this inexhaustible fountain 
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of spirit was loaned at his birth; when he 
ceases to exist, that spirit returns to the vast 
reservoir of intellectual and spiritual being. 
Reduced to these simple elements, such a 
system, as a philosophical one, seems abso- 
lutely flawless. However, in the attempt to 
reconcile the existence of suffering with the 
idea of a merciful God, the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 
originated. ‘The same doctrine existed in 
the Greek philosophy. ‘Thales early taught 
it, but those to whom it owed its greatest de- 
velopment were Perecides, l’ythagoras, and 
Plato. By some means or other it migrated 
from the East into Christendom, where it 
was taught by Porphyry and Origen. 

The grievous burdens laid upon man 
in Hindoostan by the awful doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, and all the other 
ingenious devices of an overbearing and self- 
seeking priesthood, made possible and neces- 
sary some reformation, and it came at last 
in a system of religious philosophy destined 
to embrace two-fifths of the human race. 
Buddhism is stretched much on the same 
last as the Sankhya system of Kapila, and 
its tenets are well epitomized by Mr. Har- 
ris, an American writer on mental philos- 
ophy: “The world is represented as an 
emanation ; individuality is regarded as the 
result of the limitation of the abstract essence 
or being of the deity ; hence the individual- 
ity of material things, and also of souls, is 
a negation of true being and must perish. 
That which distinguishes one being from 
another is an addition from without, 1in- 
volves externality, and is a fetter and hin- 
drance, preventing the attainment of the 
divine. Emancipation, ‘liberation’ of the 
soul, is therefore the great object of Indian 
philosophy.” 

The sartka—memorial verses—of Kapila 
commence thus: “Our inquiry is into the 
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means of avoiding the three sorts of pain; 
for pain is embarrassment.” The possibil- 
ity of attaining this desirable end is said 
to be through the study of the twenty-five 
principles, “‘whereby the conclusive, incon- 
trovertible, one only knowledge is attained, 
that neither I am, nor is aught mine, nor do 
I exist.” Buddhism in the doctrine of quiet- 
ism does not depart from the old faith; it 
retains also, most unaccountably for a re- 
forming system, the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion; but as a whole is a denial, the infidel- 
ity of the elder system. Mr. Draper has 
keenly said that it “does not deny that 
there is a supreme fower, but there is no 
supreme deg; it has no religion, for 
there can be none without a God”; and 
alludes to the godlessness and awful im- 
morality into which it has led the Chinese 
Buddhists. 

Such, then, is the lame and impotent con- 
clusion reached by the efforts of the most 
majestic human intellect. Such is the Gos- 
pel of Despair preached to the captives of 
the spirit! Wisely has it been said that Poe 
did well when he placed the Raven of De- 
spair on the pallid bust of Pallas—of Rea- 
son! More wisely spoke the beautiful 
religion of the North-lands, when it said 
that Odin placed a magic ring upon the 
bosom of his son, the bright, the beautiful 
Balder, when he laid his corpse upon the 
funeral pile, and whispered a secret in his 
ear—one that was known to the All-Father 
alone. What was that mysterious message ? 
It was the wondrous secret of immortality : 
and so,in the midst of ceaseless activities, 
our hardy kinsmen of the North believed 
that, in reference to this inscrutable mystery, 
the sublimest philosophy is that which has 
been summed up in the words of the illus- 
trious Count of Monte Christo, “Wait and 
Hope.” 

Adley H. Cummins. 
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THe agricultural region of Humboldt 
County, to which access is furnished by 
Humboldt Bay, is lodged in a recess of the 
mountains that line our Pacific coast to the 
Oregon boundary. Isolated on the ocean 
edge of northern California, this region 1s 
bounded upon the south by a hundred miles 
of comparatively unopened redwood ; and on 
the east and north by the redwood forest 
stretching past in its rear. Still behind, and 
to the eastward, lies the solitude of the 
Bald Hills, broken only by an occasional 
shepherd’s cabin, or the solitary mail station 
upon the overland mail route. 

From this slight foothold of civilization 
and commerce, the Eel River extends back 
into and through the depths of the redwood 
forest, emerging into its still unopened inte- 
rior with its wilderness of open slopes, bare 
hills, and wooded ravines, occupied only by 
scattered flocks of sheep that graze upon the 
grassy hillside, scarcely discoverable in its 


great extent. Up this river lies almost the 


only opening into the heart of the redwood 
forest, and in the moist, deep soil of its 
sheltered valleys are found the redwoods in 
their greatest size and vigor. It was up this 
river, therefore, that I started on a pleasant 
afternoon in October, intent on seeing the 
most huge of the redwoods in their most 
favorable habitat. 

‘The Eel, after passing for twelve miles 
from the ocean through a level valley four 
or tive miles in width, bounded on one side 
by wooded mountains and on the other 
by an elevated table-land known as ‘lable 
Bluff, reaches its cahon proper, where it 
enters its long course through the Coast 
Range. ‘This cafon is not like the jagged 
river cahons of the Sierra Nevada—-a deep 
sorge with precipitous sides and sharp, 
rocky bottom, It Isa winding trough through 
the Coast Range, some five hundred feet in 
depth from the top of the ridges, and from 
half a mile in width where the mountains 
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close in on either side, to two miles where 
they separate. At the bottom of this the — 
river flows, now hugging one mountain side, 
leaving a narrow bottom on the opposite 
shore, then shooting across to the opposite 
cliff, throwing the bottom to the other side 
of the stream. The segments of the bot- 
tom, thus thrown to one side and then to 
the other, are known in the vernacular of 
the country as prairies ; and in the order of 
their appearance from below they are called 
Sandy, Van Dozen, McDiamid, and Eagle ; 
until, when the upper limit of extensive clear- 
ing is reached, the flats lying between the 
river edge and the mountain sides are styled 
by the names of those who have lodged a 
dwelling on the edge of the redwoods and es- 
tablished a garden in an accidental opening. 

Where the river hugs the lateral moun- 
tain sides, it has undermined and exposed 
clayey cliffs, in which appear the folded strata 
of clay or gravel which make the country 
rock® ‘This clay is full of marine shells, 
which, coming out of the disintegrating 
cliffs, appear to have been slightly com- 
pressed, and when handled _ themselves 
crumble into fragments. The folding and 
pitching of the strata is very great. While 
the composition indicates that the coun- 
try rock has been produced at no dis- 
tant period by a marginal deposition on 
the sea-board, this folding indicates an ex- 
tensive elevation. But this elevation and 
its comparative recency is evidenced by 


other phenomena, to be found in the shelves 


in the valley and on the limiting mountain 
sides. In the bottoms, although from one- 
half to two miles in width only, there appear 
from two to three marked pitches, where the 
gently sloping surface goes sharply down 
for from fifteen to thirty feet to another 
level. On the adjoining mountain sides, 
themselves in places hardly sloping enough 
to be climbed, and commencing at the very 
top, three hundred or four hundred feet 
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above the valley bottom, appear a distinct 
succession of narrow shelves from ten to 
thirty feet in width and full twenty-five feet 
to thirty-five feet apart. These mark the 
successive levels of the river, as in the grad- 
ual elevation it has maintained a constant 
grade to the ocean. The distinctness with 
which these appear indicates the comparative 
recency of the elevation ; for otherwise, in 
the soft composition of the country rock, 
they would long since have been weathered 
away and obliterated. The river is now 
completing the process. It has a high 
bank, the final pitch it has placed in the 
country rock. 

The prairies contain each from five hun- 
dred to several thousand acres. Originally, 
they were covered by a heavy growth of 
laurel, maple, willow, and alder, and by 
scattering pines, firs, and redwoods, with 
underbrush of elder, salmon berries, and 
_ vines, and bushes of unnumbered varieties. 
About 1860 they began to be settled, and 
the process of clearing commenced, but it is 
not yet completed. ‘The hardy settler or 
purchaser of such lands cuts down the trees 
in the spring, and in the fall makes a burn. 
Even then his land is not cleared. The 
trunks and large limbs encumber the ground, 
but these he piles up about the stumps, and 
each fall engages in a periodical burn, that 
gradually clears away the rubbish of the 
forest. When he has cleared his farm he 
has a homestead and a fortune that may be 
bequeathed from son to son, in undiminished 
richness, for unnumbered generations. The 
only drawback is the sixteen miles to Hook- 
ton, their shipping point on Humboldt 
Bay; it adds two dollars and fifty cents per 
ton to the five dollars per ton they have to 
pay for freight to San Francisco. The soil 
is a black river loam, and will yield large 
crops of grain or vegetables. 

The road up the valley passes by small 
grain fields, patches of peas, and at every 
house an orchard, where the apples and 
pears hang red and yellow amidst the green 
foliage of the trees; and then through rem- 
nants of the forest along most entrancing 
avenues. The laurels grow up tall and un- 
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gainly, yet they make slender, beautiful trees, 
as they rise above the dense growth of maples 
and alders. Their brown trunks show no 
foliage until their tops are reached, forty to 
sixty feet from the ground, where they break 
into a number of branches that extend away in 
exquisite uncertainty and confusion, bearing 
glistening, olive-green leaves. On a breezy 
day these rustle steadily to the fresh breeze, 
tempered of its ocean harshness by its trav- 
els up the valley; and the sunlight glistens’ 
on the leaves and dances down in dazzling 
brightness to the brush and moist ground 
beneath. 

- The people of the upper prairies are on 
the very edge of civilization. The weekly 
newspapers keep them comparatively abreast 
with events. Inthe summer they get out to 
parties and entertainments and to Fourth-of- 
July celebrations in the little towns ; but in the 
winter the steady rains and mists make the 
ground a mire, while the Eel becomes a boil- 
ing current, littered on its surface by trunks 
and logs it has gathered in its long journey 
through the redwoods. ‘The fords then are 
swimming full, and even the ferries cease to 
ply upon the swollen currents. But there 
are compensating pleasures. The hunting 
grounds of the Coast Range are right at 
hand; a tramp of one or-two miles from the 
river will take the hunter into the haunts of 
the deer and elk, and even of the black bear; 
while in the autumn, if he watches, he can 
catch the adventurous bucks as they come 
down into the pea and oat fields of the val- 
ley, in the dusk of the evening, and make 
sad ravages in the grain. 

The fences in the valley are of redwood 
rails split from logs in the woods of the ad- 
jacent mountains. ‘They are often old zig- 
zag fences, that carry the mind back to 
the days when the Mississippi Valley was 
new. 

Where the mountains upon either side are 
comparatively bare of good timber, the brush 
is being cut down and burned to clear the 
ground and convert it into pasture. Planted 
in mesquite, a grass that grows somewhat 
like the oat, it makes the best of pasture. 

Leaving Eagle Prairie, the uppermost of the 


cleared prairies, the road starts into the wil- 
derness with no definite objective point except 
Camp Grant, twenty-five miles above, some- 
where in the redwoods upon the Eel. ‘The 
road at once plunges into the woods. For 
half a dozen miles it skirts the edge of the 
mountains; now in the dank forest from 
which the river is hidden, now appearing on 
a grade where again the view isopen. Above 
are seen the ranks of trees, fir and redwood, 
filled in by the dense but huge undergrowth 
of willows and alders. [Late in the afternoon, 
as the sun gets towards the west, it is seen 
shining down the mountain side through the 
long vistas of foliage of every shade of glis- 
tening green. From the grade, the river ly- 
ing in the long stretch of the valley in view 
is a succession of pools glistening or rippling 
in the sun, connected by narrow rapids, the 
whole set in a strip of gray gravel and sand. 
On the opposite shore the redwoods come 
down to the water’s edge and break off there, 
a huge wall of living green. ‘The ascending 
mountain side beyond is covered by the 
seemingly limitless and unbroken forest, 
which gives an element of majesty to the 
placid scenery below. 

At length, after a half-dozen miles, we have 
reached the forest in its greatest luxuriance. 
The road is now half of the time through 
the gloom of the woods on the little flats be- 
tween the river's edge and the mountain. 
We wind around and among the huge fluted 
columns of the redwoods, that rise in bare 
trunks to the tops, which a hundred and 
fifty feet above form a canopy shutting out 
the sunlight. ‘They are like massive pillars 
thickly scattered around, among which man 
feels himself dwindling into insignificance. 
The ground is moist, with the fresh, damp, 
black look of soil in continual shade. The 
ground is reddish brown with fallen leaves, 
or covered with tufts of pale green ferns. 
Scattered about are huge fallen trunks, oc- 
casionally hollowed and charred by fire, 
their sides covered with moss. ‘The somber 


twilight is now and then broken by filmy 


floods of sunlight streaming down through 
some break in the green roof, lighting up the 


~ gray columns with a touch of animation, and 
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- sparkling upon the dewy ferns and mossy 


trunks. 

It was here that I got a practical test of 
the accuracy of the statement that froma 
single tree seventy-five thousand feet of lum- 
ber are repeatedly taken; while twenty thou- 
sand feet from all the trees of one acre 
would have been an astonishing yield in 
Maine. Across the road had fallen a gigan- 
tic tree; or perhaps it had been lying there 
for years when the road was first opened by 
white men. At the butt the interior had 
been burned out, but the shell was still there, 
overgrown on the outside with moss and 
redwood sorrel. Its upper part had been 
sawed into sections, and with the aid of 
oxen a part rolled out of the way, yet the 
butt and extreme top lay where they had 
fallen. At its butt, it was at least fifteen 
feet mn diameter. Standing by the section, 
as cut off two hundred feet towards the top, 
it still rose above my head. Assuming the 
proportions to be fifteen feet at the butt, five 
feet at the top, and two hundred feet of clear 
length, the contents would be 19,624 cubic 
feet. Reducing this to board measure, we 
have the number of feet, board measure, in 
that trunk to be 235,488. There is left 
room for over two hundred per cent. of 
waste, and still remains the required seven- 
ty-five thousand feet of lumber. 

Half-way up to Camp Grant we come to 
an extended prairie from one-half a mile toa 
mile in width, mostly covered with laurels— 
or pepper-woods, as they are called—maple, 
and ash. <A number of settlers have claims 
here, and have made small clearings, on which 
they raise corn, peas, and potatoes, and 
produce vegetables, bacon, butter, and eggs 
—the dainties backwoodsmen may be most 
lavish in enjoying. There is little induce- 
ment to clear the land and cultivate, as there 
is no market. It is true, a light boat, or 
rather a large skiff, plies up and down the 
river at moderate stages of the water, driven 
by the breeze that blows up the valley in the 
summer, and propelled over the rapids or 
rifles by the aid of poles. This brings up 
supplies and carries down butter and eggs, 
or berries, that will not stand the rough 
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wagon trip down. But there is and can be here to awe them by the majesty of the mili- 
no extensive navigation. Sofaras the people tary arm of the Government. They did good 
here and at Camp Grant sell anything, it is service in impressing the Indians, but the 
fruit. Wagon-load after wagon-load of ap- solid fighting, or at least the killing, was 
ples, pears, and peaches, of superior size and done by the settlers. ‘The climate here is 
quality, go down in the autumn to Eureka delightful. There are no extremes, and 
and Ferndale. Quite a business is done in there are no harsh ocean winds. Fogs may 
cutting down laurel, hewing the sound trunks overcast the sky in the morning, but they 
into square timbers a foot in diameter, and never descend, and are soon dissipated ; 
then rafting them at a moderate stage of while a balmy breeze blows all day through 
water down the river to the coast. ‘The the orchard trees and corn. 

lumber is susceptible of a high polish, and From Camp Grant the road is but a trail, 
when landed in San Francisco brings $50 a and now winds up the ridge which separates 
thousand for use in making furniture. the north from the south fork ofthe Eel. For 

Profitable employment is also found in seven miles it goes up a narrow grade, trodden 
making redwood shakes, especially in the hard by the trains of pack-mules. ‘The scen- 
winter, when it is too wet to get about. A_ ery, looked upon from a greater height, is 
suitable tree is felled, sawed into cuts of more placid, and yet more majestic. In the 
proper length, and by means of a recy whole reach of the river valley, and upon 
wedge-like knife, and of mauls, split the distant mountain side, there is no mo- 
shakes. In summer these shakes are made tion and no abruptness. Not a sound 
into immense rafts, bound together by a comes up from the seemingly immovable 
frame of hewn timber, and rafted down the river below, or from the mountain side be- 
river, under the superintendence of twomen. yond, hidden by the green blanket of the 
Near the mouth they are taken out and forest. Everywhere is felt and seen the 
hauled to Hookton. The ordinary day’s majesty of repose and space. ‘There is in 
work is from one thousand to twelve hun- the scenery of the Eel River none of the 
dred shakes. It costs fifty-five cents to tie, variety or grandeur of the Sierra Nevada. 
and one dollar to haul from the river to There are no dizzy grades, no precipices, 
Hookton. ‘The shakes bring about six dol- and no huge rocks; no deep gorges, and 
lars and a half a thousand, so that a good no distant snow-capped summits glistening 
workman may make about four dollars a in the sunlight; yet a ride up the river will 
day. The work is attractive to many men, give a glimpse of scenery unique in_ its 
because of the freedom they enjoy by being solemnity and its majesty. Seven miles 
their own masters; but full wages are not brought me to Elk Prairie, on the top of 
generally made, as the shake splitters do not the ridge. The extreme tops of the ridges 
apply themselves as steadily as if they were in the back part of the redwoods are for the 
working for an employer. ‘They make it a most part bare. Here there was a prairie of 
season of indulgence and jollity. several thousand acres. 

Camp Grant, when reached, proves to be It was near night-fall, and I applied at the 
but another “pepper-wood bottom,” partially last of the two houses upon the prairie for a 
cleared, with a couple of orchards occupy- drink and lodging, and found a Swede living 
ing almost all the cleared land, and two with but one man as an assistant and com- 
houses only. The name alone gives char- panion. He set before me a pan of milk, 
acter to the place, and its situation as the creamand all. ‘This Swede had purchased a 
terminus of the wagon road gives significance. thousand acres the year before for $4,000, with — 
It was once, as its name indicates, a military the intention of raising sheep; but as the 
station. In the early days, fifteen years or sheep did not do well, he proposed now, dur- 
so ago, when the Indians were plentiful and ing the succeeding season, to go into dairying. 
“ugly,” the United States soldiers stopped He had an orchard, and raised such oats and 
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hay as he needed for his own use. He 
could raise vegetables, but he had no time 
or inclination to cook them; therefore -his 
garden was neglected. He said he ran away 
from Holstein in 1865, when it was annexed 
to Prussia, in order that he might escape im- 
pressment into the Prussian army; he had 
lived during the subsequent fifteen years 
upon sheep ranges, in the solitude at the 
back of the redwoods. From the placid rou- 
tine of this isolated existence he viewed the 
harsh and hasty life of civilization through 
the glimpse furnished him by his long-time 
companions and friends, the ‘‘New York 
Ledger” and the “Fireside Companion,” 
brought to him by almost his only visitor, 
the weekly mail-man. | 

The trail descended from Elk River to 
the south fork of the Eel, and for twelve 
miles it was through a wild without a sign of 
civilization except. the foot path. The gen- 
eral features of the scenery in this part of 
the Eel are about the same as in the lower 
course of the river. Here is found a sim- 
ilar limitless wealth of natural resources in 
soil and woods. Accessibility, however, is 
wanting. All the redwood lands along each 
side of the Eel have been taken up for from 
one to two miles into the interior. The 
purchasers were prompted to this move by 
the consideration that the heaviest of the 
redwood timber was found in the bottoms 
of Eel River, and by the hope that they 
might thus keep out others from the red- 
woods in the rear, and so practically control 
the timber supply in this quarter. Until the 
last year no mills had been built upon the 
apper Eel; but two are now being put up, 
one upon the south fork and another upon 
the north fork, with the view of cutting logs 
up into cants or square timbers of a foot 
thickness, and rafting them down the river 
to the coast, to be cut into lumber at or near 
Kerndale. ‘The calculation is, also, that the 
coast railroad will soon come down the Eel 
River, and furnish them facilities for getting 
their lumber to market; while by building 
now it is thought they will be able to secure 
the inside hold upon the market to be thus 
opened up. Down the Eel River the rail- 
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road must come. Building will be compar- 
atively easy. Timber of the best quality 
will be cheap and at hand. Little tunneling 
and heavy cutting will have to be done; and 
the only difficulty will consist in securing the 
road-beds against the floods of the river, 
which tear everything away that comes in 
their course. - 

About twenty-five miles from Camp Grant 


‘the Eel River leaves the redwoods, and the 


aspect of the country is changed; the hills 
are no longer blanketed by a green redwood 
forest. ‘Their unwooded flanks are covered 
with dry grasses, while the red and yellow 
foliage of the scattered maples, the red 
trunks of the madronos, and the green of 
the straggling firs give variety and vivacity 
to the landscape, doubly pleasant after the 
sameness and somberness of the redwood . 
hills. At intervals are met cottages, rough 
it may be, but attractive in their sunny nooks 
amid maples and poplars. ‘They are the 
residences of Indians, and now and then a 
dusky beauty appears in the doorway. 

The road is now to Garberville, the 
yreat resort of this whole sheep country, 
and a rough place. Knives are univer- 
sally worn by all frequenters of its saloons 
and hotels. Such villainous whisky is sold, 
that even Irishmen to whom its virulence is 
unexpected are disgusted. As I came with- 
in five miles of it, walking along a sunny 
trail on the pleasant hillside, I ran upon a 
son of Erin with his damp boot (cut in 
numberless slits on the top) taken off, nurs- 
ing a swollen “fut.” He saluted me with: 
“Och, that’s murderous whisky back there; 
it'll kill a man”; and proceeded to narrate 
how that he was bound on foot from Napa to 
the lumbering woods; that he had taken a 
drink or two yesterday, lost his way, been out 
all night, waded the river three or four times ; 
but was now thoroughly sober. He asked 
about the prospect of work and the distance to 
a wagon road, (evidently calculating upon a 
lift; I did not tell him I had met but one 
wagon in the twenty-five miles of the wagon 
road coming up); but he constantly recurred 
to that whisky, and moralized upon the 
lamentable consequences in case it should 
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be drank by a man with a family. Evi- 
dently he was chagrined that two or three 
drinks had upset him so shamefully. 

Society about Garberville and Blocksburg, 
a town somewhat farther down, is peculiarly 
constituted. Many of the substantial resi- 
dents have for. better halves Indian squaws. 
These were acquired when the country was 
new and the men poor. But now many of 
the husbands are rich. ‘The wives dress in 
silks, but they still have to ride their dron- 
chos, as the roads are too limited about 
Garberville for carriage outfits. On the 
Fourth it is customary to have two balls, one 
for the white women, and on the succeed- 
ing night one for the dusky belles. On the 
latter night appear this dusky aristocracy 
in all the brilliancy of silk and satins and 
flaming scarfs. ‘The squaws will not dance 
with anything less than white partners. The 
lourths at these places are revels that draw 
spectators from fifty miles down the river, at 
the bay. Indian wives were numerous in 
times past, but they are becoming fewer. 
Some of the men after acquiring property have 
peaceably separated, giving their quondam 
wives handsome portions, and have taken 
wives of theirown race. But it is told of one 
wealthy cattleman that he has been outdone 
by his sharper squaw. He gave her a good 
round sum of money, horses, and cattle, went 
off and married a wife in the East. Return- 
ing, however, he finds an extensive farm in 
the hills, with full outfit of cattle and horses, 
appropriated by his former wife as her sub- 
urban residence, while not in the city of 
Garberville. Here she has established her- 
self, and dresses, receives guests, and enjoys 
the riches of the property she seems to think 
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her natural perquisite. Meanwhile, her for- 
mer husband is in a _ perplexity that seems 
to have nosolution. Domestic felicity seems 
to require that he abandon all hope of en- 
joying that piece of property during the 
lifetime of the strong-minded squaw. 

Before Garberville is reached I have to 
turn out from the pleasing valley of the Eel, 
now something of a gorge, with sides of 
brighter, sprightlier colors, flooded by the 
excess of sunlight that glistens upon the 
rippling water of the riffles and upon the 
great blue rocks that line the gorge. For 
the country rock is changed. Although 
the upper parts of the mountains are still 
composed of strata of gravel and clay, the 
upheaval has been greater than below. ‘The 
tops are now full three thousand feet above 
the ocean, and the Eel has cut down to the 
rock core where aqueo-igneous fusion has 
converted the strata into stone. 

Garberville, out on a low, sheltered ridge in 
the Bald Hills, proved to be but a cluster of 
rough-looking wooden houses, and I started 
across the bare hills, brown with the dry grass, 
for the overland stage road at Spruce Grove. 
Spruce Grove I recognized, but the only 
house I found was a sheep cabin; and at 
dusk I was still adrift in the wilderness, but 
experiencing a queer feeling of satisfaction 
at finding a familiar, smooth road after the 
rough trail 1 had pursued for nearly two 
days. It was dusk, but I pressed on, and at 
eight, through the dense darkness of a little — 
wood, saw a light gleaming ahead. I found 
a cordial welcome, and after warming be- 
fore the blaze of a great fireplace, sat down 
to bread and milk, bacon, potatoes, and 
pie. 

John H. Durst. 
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As Mrs. McArdle, her countenance gap- 
ing admiration, stepped backward, Annetta 
appeared, attired with a dainty gayety suited 
to her youth and emblematic of her dis- 
position. The folds of her crisp organdie 
gown exhaled a chill freshness. A _ mild, 
dewy radiance, brought from open air and 
moonlight, was in her eyes. Her glance, 
sweeping that attentive circle, was so alive 
with good will, that each man felt himself 
the enviable object of her special favor. 

Relieved of the candlestick, Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle’s long bony hands were flung up at 
arm’s length in wavings of zest unspeakable, 
and then rested her bared elbows, sharply 
~ crooked, upon her hips. 

‘“‘It’s no lie to say, lads, but she’s dhrew 
out.” | 

“Drew out,” thus amazedly uttered, was 
doubtless a dash at words fitly to convey 
an impression of artistic finish. 

Annetta accepted this praise on behalf of 
her pretty costume. 

“So you like my new dress,” she said, 
and turned herself slowly about, the better 
to display the latest arrangement of drap- 
eres. 

“A waxsh doll!” exclaimed McArdle. 

But for Annetta, that moment of artless 
pleasure was ended. Her eyes, flashing 
through the dimness beyond Mrs. McArdle’s 
doorway, had found a face there. 

Standing on the rude stairs, Dan had 
paused, smitten with a sudden, overwhelming 
self-consciousness. He longed for the first 
time in his experience to be quit of his tall, 
wry cone of a hat, of his weather-beaten, 
work-worn clothing—of whatever helped to 
stamp him with an individuality ‘grotesque. 
His place must be forever among shadows. 
The girl yonder belonged to the light. 
Her way through life, opening before his 
newly dazzled vision, seemed to slant upward 


on a broad beam of sunshine. Something 
of awed distance was in his manner; yet an 
ardor never kindled by inanimate fineries 
burned in his steadfast gaze. 

Annetta’s cheek paled. She stepped im- 
mediately and with business-like decision of 
movement to Jerry’s bedside. 

The sick man had been moaning and 
tossing about. ‘That nearer and commiser- 
ating presence took instant effect, heighten- 
ing these signs of distress. Annetta knit 
her brows anxiously. She appealed to Mrs. 
McArdle, now hastily approaching. 

“Poor, poor fellow! Does he always suf- 
fer so?” 

“Be sphells an’ turrns, day an’ night. 
An’ jist look at thim elbows, Miss Bairtmore, 
dear ”—seizing first one then another of the 
invalid’s wasted arms, and pushing back from 
either a coarse flannel sleeve. ‘They’re 
like the handles iv a plow in me ribs o’ 
nights. An’ his knees—thim is ready-jinted 
for the coffin.” 

This said, taking no pains whatever to 
soften her tones, or to guard against the 
patient’s overhearing, Mrs. McArdle added 


doloyously, Arrah, don’t yez have to go 


away awful afore yez die ?” 

The inevitable inference was promptly re- 
sented by Jerry. 

“List to her!” he shouted. ‘‘Begorra, 
she’d be after buryin’ me wid the breath 
thrimblin’ yet in me t’roat. But, ould 
woman, I'll not die to plaze yez. Ill be 
wan day atin’ the goose that nibbles the grass 
aff your 6s so I will.” 3 

A “ Whist now!” accompanied with a 
toss of her chin, was Mrs. McArdle’s sole 
comment. Annetta asking whether Jerry 
ought not to have his medicine, nothing 
loth, Mrs. McArdle produced bottle and 
spoon. 

But not even from Annetta’s hand would 
Jerry consent to be dosed. ‘Ihe wonted 
cry excitedly broke forth : 
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“ Whusky, quick! or I’m a dead man!” 

Silently, and in greater anxiety, Annetta 
questioned the stolid faces around her. ‘The 
shifting play of those eyes under Mrs. Mc- 
-Ardle’s long, heavy eyelids was not guiltless 
of craft. 

“Coom, Jerry, lad,” she mumbled, sooth- 
ingly. ‘Sure the yoong missus ’Il be glad 
to give yez tin cints for a wet—indade, an’ 
it’ll salve him, Miss Bairtmore.” 

“T’ll give him whatever is good for him,” 
returned Annetta, with a sparkle of indigna- 
tion, “and. nothing else ; should you say, 
Mr. Terry, that he needs a stimulant ?” 

Exalted in his oWh opinion by this direct 
appeal, Terry cleared his throat, and, a hand 
on either knee, answered in thin, high tones 
judicially free from eagerness : 

“Anny wan bein’ subjugated to the care 
iv a physician should, accordin’ to my opin- 
ion, abide be his ordhers.” 

Terry’s fondness for polysyllables had 
betrayed him into an error, of which a self- 
satisfied nod showed him entirely uncon- 

A hint of inner smiling ran dimpling 
about Annetta’s folded lips. Her eyes twin- 
kled as she turned toward McArdle to in- 
quire what Dr. Pertmeath’s orders might be. 

But Mrs. McArdle, bridling because of 
Annetta’s refusal to act out her recent sug- 
gestion, tossed her head and hitched her 
shoulders with visible effect upon her loose 
attire. She then shambled off and seated 
herself, her back toward the questioner. 

From this distance and in this posture, 
anger bristling through an assumption of 
high indifference, she rattled off the follow- 
ing sentences : 

¥ Arrah, how am I to tell the docthor’s 
ordhers? In he cooms wan day all iv a 
puff wid the knowin’ o’ folkses insides, an’ 
me at the shpider a-fryin’ the mate for the 
min’s supper. 

*“* An’ how is the patient ?’ says he. 

*“** Musha,’ says I, ‘ there’s ne’er a patient 
here. If it’s Jerry McArdle yez mane, yez’ll 


find him lashin’ away like a cat’s tail on a 
fince, with three dogs tattherin’ round be- 
low.” 
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‘‘Well; the docthor up the shtairs he 
goes, me behind him. 

*** Who’s that ?’ says Jerry. 

“*Me an’ a frind o’ the grave-digger’s,’ 
says I. 

“Wid that the docthor pulls aff his two gig 
lamps to see can Jerry shtick out his tongue. 
Thin he takes aff a glove to measure Jerry’s 
pult—or whatsomever -yez call the little 
clock tickin’ the time o’ life in a-man’s 
wrisht. Thin the docthor brings forth a 
shmall gould pencil an’ schribbles a bit iv a — 
scrowl. How was I to know what’s on it ? 
I sint it to the droog shtore, along iv a dol- 
lar, an’ that’s the lasht I see of wan or toth- 
er. If the docthor’s ordhers be writ on the 
bottle, it’s for the likes o’ thim to shpell as 
is always settin’ wid the two eyes o’ thim 


-stoock till a book.” 


In no wise ruffled by this exhibition of 
temper, Annetta considered a moment, and 
said : 

“T wish Dr. Portmeath might call this 
evening while I am here.” 

Dan was leaning with folded arms against 
the door-post. He stepped forward. But 
Annetta murmured : 

“Not you, this time,” without looking his 
way. 

Encouraged by Annetta’s soiling, Eddie 
Gavan was awkwardly rising. 

“You will go, Eddie ?” 

Oozing perspiration and scorching with 
blushes, the boy listened, not seeming to 
listen, to her hasty directions, and shuffled 
away. 

It was quite ten o'clock before he re- 
turned to announce the doctor close at 
hand. By that hour the sick room was well 
nigh deserted. Maggy’s prodigious yawns 
told how she longed for her bed. Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle moved about uneasily, nursing a 
wrath which, communicating itself in thrills 
and jerks to certain lower portions of her 
dress, dimly shadowed forth the feline mode 
of expressing a similar emotion. Jerry 
flung himself frantically from side to side, 
threatening to get up in search of liquor; 
but forbearing, because of Dan_ sturdily 
seated upon the bed’s edge. Annetta paced 
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to and fro, secretly fretting lest her brother 
should reach home during her absence. 
What would he say should he find the 
house deserted ? 
As chance sometimes wills it, Bartmore 


did reach home during Annetta’s absence, | 


and earlier than usual for him when he 
missed the supper hour. He found the 
house deserted. He was ready to greet the 
chill, tired girl with a cold stare. Yet he 
was so far indulgent, seeing that Maggy ac- 
companied her, as to invite explanation by a 
curt “ Well ?” | 

Annetta eagerly embraced her brother 
and his indulgence, giving frank account of 
herself whilst portraying Jerry’s condition, 

“He’s very badly off indeed, Tom, the 
doctor says. And he must have plenty of 
nourishing food, but no liquor except what 
his medicines contain. I wouldn't have been 
so late, dear, but Dan had to go to the drug 
store with the prescription. I waited to ad- 
minister the first dose, leaving strict orders 
for Mrs. McArdle to repeat every hour.” 

“She'll stay awake a heap, Netta,” ejacu- 
lated Bartmore, with a touch of scorn. He 
found no contagion in his sister’s zeal for 
Jerry’s recovery. ‘But, darn it all! the fel- 
low must be helped to hang on somehow, 
until after election day.” 

“QO ‘Tom !”—in liquid remonstrance. 

“We'll need every vote we can muster. 
For see here, sis,’ his matter-of-fact tone in- 
fused with exultation, “if matters and things 
turn out as I hope, you'll be the belle of the 
next governors inaugural ball. What do 
you say to that?” 


Annetta said nothing; but hew glowing 


countenance and the quickened grace of 
her attitude showed that she was quaffing an 
intoxicating draught of fuller life. ‘The mo- 
ment’s weariness, and that large, vague weari- 
ness sometimes clouding her existence, were 
forgotten. A pulsing heat drove forth the 
chill from her veins. Her eyes danced as 
if forestalling that contingent terpsichorean 
promise. 

Bartmore threw back his head and en- 
joyed her siient excitement in his richest, 
heartiest fashion. He thought he knew how 
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to put the finishing touch to her anticipatory 
delight. 

“And you shall wear,’ he said—‘O, 
whatever you please.” 

“Really, Tom?” 

Really.” 

Then he laughed again, making her an 
exaggerated bow. Whereupon, gayly catch- 
ing his conceit, Annetta went floating about 
the room, her dainty nose higher in air than 
its wont, until a rush of gathering mirth un- 
did the supercilious curves of her dewy lips, 
and sent her flying to hug Tom’s thick arm, 
and to press her hot cheek against his breast. 

Annetta was child enough to lie awake 
dazzled by the visions of her busy brain. 
No gaunt figure stealing across open fields 
and back yards to ‘‘Charley’s” threw any 
shadow along the changing vistas of fancy. 
No husky voice, uttering itself in broken sen- 
tences, struck discord into her harmonious 
imaginings. Yet such/a figure was abroad, 
and such a voice was muttering over that 
sick man whom Annetta now considered 
under her special care. 

“Now, Jerry, lad, if yez or anny wan 
thinks it’s for the likes o’ me to shtay shtar- 
in’ the clock out o’ countenance the night— 
Here, dhrink, man, an’ rise your heart. 
What does the young missus know iv the 
cravin’s o’ a workin’-man’s insides? Dhrink, 
an’ I'll be afther takin’ a soop to keep yez 
company.” 

But Mrs. McArdle’s anger against Annetta 
was merely of that sort which expends itself 


in covert disobedience of orders. 


A few evenings later, the camp supper 
over, the camp did not subside into its 
usual humdrum of guttural gossip and beer- 
drinking. A hilarious excitement, made au- 
dible in ejaculations, and visible in a general 
donning oi Sunday clothes, was carried to 
the Bartmore house by Mrs. McArdle. 

“Arrah, what’s on yez, lass?” she cried, 
foregoing her tale at beholding Maggy’s over- 
cast countenance. . Maggie pointed to the 
shining range about which in pot and pan 
the juices of a well-cooked meal were slowly 
drying. 

“An’ Miss Annetta settin’ dressed this 
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hour, waitin’ for the boss to come an’ take 
her to some sort iv singin’—a consairt; or 
whatsomever she calls it.” 

So explaining the situation, Maggy did 
her frank, open brows up into wrinkles as knot- 
ty as the unwritten problems of every-day 
experience. 

The juncture was one singularly fit, Mc- 
Ardle thought, for the telling of her news. 
Maggy listened, the wrinkles disappeared, 
she let forth a great rollicking laugh, and 
ran to ask the evening’s freedom of Annetta. 

rom a window commanding a glimpse of 
the street, Annetta had watched until past 
the usual dinner hour. ‘Then, to scatter 
gathering conviction of impending disap- 
pointment, she had seated herself at the pi- 
ano. ‘The impatient pulses of youth beat 
through those thundering morceaux from 
Zampa; but there was an inner core of 
heartache, which neither found, nor indeed 
sought, any overt expression, musical or oth- 
er. Only Annetta’s thoughts were running 
as busily as her fingers. What if Tom 
were to succeed in all his money-making 
and political schemes? ‘That meant noth- 
ing—no happiness—to her, unless he came 
really to care’ whether she was grieved or 
glad. Should he reach the goal of his pres- 
ent ambition, she would be a State senator’s 
sister ; but would she be a happier girl, sit- 
ting alone night after night, month after 
month? ‘This concert, now: why had he 
not been willing. she should attend with Mr. 
and Mrs. Barstead, who had asked her to 
go, or even with young Mr. Bell, who was 
dying to ask? But no; when the matter 
was mentipned, ‘om must exclaim crisply, 
“T’'ll take you myself, Netta.” And to-mor- 
row, when reminded of it, he would cry, 
‘Last night ? Good gracious! it never once 
entered my head.” 

Then Maggy, followed hard by Mrs. Me- 
Ardle, burst into the parlor, crying : 

“Guess who’s goin’ to be marred the 
night, Miss Annetta?” 

“But Heavyweather!” shouted McArdle. 

‘*At the ould church, Miss Annetta.” 

sure”—here McArdle rushed excit- 
edly to the front window—‘“the vespers is 
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coomin’ out now. We'll be afther bein’ late. 
An’ his wife not dead four weeks till Chews- 
dy, wid five murnin’ afther.” 

Annetta wove a soft improvisation of del- 
icate runs and plaintive chords between her- 
self and this blatant interruption. Keenly 
alive to whatever made for joy or sorrow in 
the humble life of the camp, she shrank 
from this rude mirth. 

Grady’s hasty second marriage presented 
itself to her thought as a fact coarse and 
ugly as the man concerned. 

She asked, lifting her brows and with 
an air of mental remoteness, if the Widow 
O'Donovan was to be the bride. 

“Who else, indade?” queried McArdle, 
her words escaping half strangled by husky 
chuckles. 

And she fairly dragged Maggy away. 

Left alone, Annetta played on a while 
with growing melancholy. Gradually a 
sense of the deserted house stole in upon 
her. She rose, lowered the gas to a spark, 
and went to stand, a shadowy figure, at the 
window again. Not, she told herself, to 
watch for Tom. She had given him up. 

Dark and grim enough in the garden 
stood the clipped and compact cypresses, 
trees of Bartmore’s conventional choice; 
dark and grim enough, refusing any silver- 
ing touch of moonlight. Falling upon the 
ground between those blurred masses, the 
moonbeams seemed to lose their riches, 
lying cold and melancholy. ‘The clustering 
flowers, bereft of gay day-time tints, stirred 
as shadows only, in the chill, empty air. 

Gazing so into the garden, all at once 
Annetta’s outlook into life was one with that 
half-hearted dimness, that colorless desola- 
tion. Her yearning hopes, reaching forth 
toward the future, found nothing to grasp. 

She would always live with Tom, and 
Tom would be forever disappointing her. 

Dreaming thus, her forehead gradually 
sinking against the cold, irresponsive pane, 
Annetta’s listlessness was suddenly dissi- 
pated. Not by the rush of belated wheels, 
which, despite her judgment, she could not 
give over painfully hoping to hear; but by 
a far, faint dissonance that sent her flying 
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to the front door, and thence to the front 
gate. 

None too soon for whatever was afoot. 
The harsh medley of sounds broke forth 
anew in the direction of the old church. 
Atin drum beat a sharp rat-tat-tat. Fish- 
horns answered one another, and then bray- 
ed furiously in chorus. Human lungs con- 
tributed to the din with jeering shouts and 
strident laughter, sounding louder, coming 
nearer. 
by, now two, now one, now three, now a 
tumultuous stream of shadows pursuing the 
first pair, not noiselessly. 

Annetta had shrunk back out of the re- 
vealing moonlight. Her mind, too, shrunk 
from the scene. She knew what it meant, 
and how it would end; the disapproval of 
Heavyweather’s hasty marriage, that would 
soon, by potations liberally provided, be 
turned into hoarse approval. 

A question flashed into her brain, and 
stood there unanswered. Dan was an inte- 
gral part of the life thus coarsely expressing 
itself; what if his voice mingled with those 
voices stunning her ears? 

If so, the romantic measure of tolerance 
which she was gradually coming to feel for 
his uncouthness must inevitably sicken into 
disgust. She recollected Johnny’s ‘‘ wake,” 
how it had shocked her, and how she had 
endeavored to argue Dan out of permitting 
it. 

One may influence these naturés as to the 
minor details of behavior; but when some 
unusual event appeals to rooted instincts, 
they can move only in the old ruts. Such 
was the conclusion Annetta reached. How 
easy to span the world’s impossible chasms, 
social and other, by “ifs” as airy as a spi- 
der’s thread. Annetta had been busy, it 
seems, with some idle bridge-building of this 
sort. 

“T blush for myself,” she said, stamping 
her foot impetuously. “I despise myself.” 

Just beyond the corner dominated by the 
Bartmore house, Street quits the grade 
with an abruptness dangerous to unwary 
teams. The descending block, gullied by 
rains and scored by trickling rills of sewage, 
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‘is closely built upon one side with poor 


hovels, a few of many then owned by one 
landlord. ‘They were occupied by such of 
Bartmore’s hands as were married, and had 
children growing up about their work- 
stiffened knees. So humble a class of ten- 
ants is apt to prove troublesome to property 
holders. “Tom Bartmore never lost a dollar 
of rent. He very promptly deducted the 
amounts due him from wages due. 

Where Street quitted the grade, 
those frantic shadows, pursued and pursu- 
ers, scurried downward. From her shy post 
of observation, Annetta caught a flitting 
glimpse of new-made husband and wife in 
a doorway outlined against a dimly lighted 
interior. 

She recalled the faithful little creature 
lately dead of care and pain under that 
roof. Had there been any real scorn quiv- 
ering through the clamor redoubling below, 
she must needs have added one note. But 
the empty noise, the mere animal excite- 
ment, sickened her. 

‘Much they care for poor Mrs. Grady’s 
memory!” she mused, her lip curling. 

And she walked slowly through the mel- 
ancholy, scented moonlight, awakened for 
the first time to a sympathetic apprehension 
of what Tom’s wife—poor Carrie !—must 
have suffered before she grew glad to die. 

Tom spoke of his wife sometimes—“‘She’s 
happy now,” he often said; but with no 
thought of reflecting upon his behavior as a 
husband. Getting back into the silent par- 
lor and the deserted house with its feeble 
glimmer of light, Annetta felt her throat 
swell. The possible—nay, probable—disci- 


pline of life affrighted her. 

“Must I grow glad to die?” she asted 
herself, shivering. 

Then her young blood stirred to throw 
off that nightmare. She turned on the gas, 
full blaze. Every ray, reflected from every 
bright object in the brightly furnished room, 
took part with her in her resistance to suffer- 
ing as yet purely conjectural. She laughed 
aloud. 


“IT know what ails me,” she said: “I 
haven’t eaten a morsel of supper.” 
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The kitchen fire was gone out. Those 
pots and pans, with all they held, were stone 
cold. But Annetta picked about, ate, and 
grew as cheery as a bird. When Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle and Maggy returned, much later, she 
was ready to lay aside her book and find 
entertainment in their excited gossip. 

“*Grady,’ says the priesht,” so Mrs. Mc- 
Ardle began, lapping forth her tongue, and 
swallowing as if disposing of a choice morsel, 
“*God bless yez, and may yez ne'er be 
bringin’ e’er a wan here ag’in.’” 

“T wusht to the saints” —so Maggy, with 
a great laugh and a twist of her strong body 
expressive of shyness engendered by her par- 
ticular item of news—*“I wusht to the saints, 
Miss Annetta, yez cud ’a’ seen him kissin’ 
her foreninst thim all.” 

And Annetta must needs be glibly inform- 
ed how the bride was arrayed in a “ weeny 
dimple iv a bonnet” and a “long thrail iv a 
shawl”; while the bridegroom wore “a 
_ striped soart o’ pants, a gould watch, an’ 
bootens.” 

‘An’ Heavyweather, he axes ivery lasht 
wan iv us in,” cried McArdle, “ an’ thrated 
us all. Some tuck cider, more tuck beer, 
an’ more ag’in whusky.” 

The important event exhaustively discuss- 
ed, as it had been enjoyed, Mrs. McArdle 
saw fit to remember Jerry. | 

‘“‘1)an’s settin’ wid him,” she explained. 

“Q,” murmured Annetta, ‘‘I fancied I 
heard Dan screaming among the rest.” 

Mrs. McArdle gone, Maggy went to her 
hard cot, and Annetta to her soft couch. 
Strong breathings from Maggy’s deep, full 
chest soon announced how serenely she could 
sleep, forgetting a far-off country, and oblivi- 
ous of servitude. Annetta breathed softly. 
Her eves were wide and watchful. 

The shades drawn high, a flood of moon- 
light poured in through her windows, making 
the most of her white coverlet, the white 
drapery of her dressing-stand, and showing 
the gray ghosts of flowers in two or three 
tall vases. 

Away from that silent house with its one 
waking occupant, before the long blackened 
stable, were many carts tilted on end, their 
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shafts stretched stiffly toward the broad moon 
and narrowed stars, and heavier dump-wag- 
ons, their tongues forlornly aground. Now, 
a clanging hoof rang in the stalls. Now, 
Jerry McArdle cried out sharply from the 
haggard nightmare which stood him these 
late nights in sleep’s stead. Again, a rooster 
crowed drowsily from the stable-yard, dream- 
ing, perhaps, of a worm successfully gobbled, 
with a disappointed pullet looking on or run- 
ning after. 

Farther away stretched the valley, still 
and dark at the foot of its mountains, hills 
no longer. For, by an overlying mystery of 
white, high-piled vapors, the Twin Peaks 
were builded into majestic cloud-alps. 
Above those lifted and airy domes, glorify- 
ing them, the full moon swung slowly to 
its setting. In the amazement of gloom 
which followed that setting, Annetta’s senses 
were caught back from the border-land of 
dreams by the clash of the garden gate. 
Her heart fluttered at every footfall crunching 
the gravel, stamping on the front stairs, muf- 
fled in the carpeted hall. Then there came 
a stumble, and the crash of falling chairs. 
That loud, raw oath ensuing made the girl 
shrink and shiver. 

“Again? O Tom, Tom!” 

But the query, the remonstrance, the sighs 
deepening into sobs, were smothered from 
any possible overhearing. 


V. 


There were signs of mental disturbance 
in Tom Bartmore’s visage when, nearly 
noon next day, he condescended to seat him- 
self at the long-standing breakfast table. 
Dissatisfaction was there manifested by a 
shadowy eversion of the lips. Two vertical 
wrinkles fixed between his heavy brows 
might mean concentrated thought, but taken 
in connection with a lowering heaviness of 
glance, suggested moroseness. 

Under a more favorable domestic sky 
Annetta had surely made much of her dis- 
appointment about the concert. But now, 
had she been the cause of Tom’s bad tem- 
per, she could not have been more devoted 
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in her efforts to dissipate it. Pouring and 
sweetening his tea, (for which beverage 
Bartmore had a_ Johnsonian fondness), 
Heavyweather’s wedding presented itself to 
her mind as of all available subjects the 
one most likely to arouse good-humored in- 
terest. Her sole end being to provoke a 
smile, she found herself reviewing the affair 
with a gayety quite apart from her sad and 
scornful mood of the evening before. Was 
she disingenuous in this? ‘Taxed with dis- 
ingenuousness, Annetta had surely disarmed 
criticism by a wistful glance of her clear eyes. 
Indeed, the sweetest hope of her life was 
some day to be loved by some one to whom 


_ she could open her heart. 


“Tf ever I come to think seriously of any- 
body ”—so she told herself—‘I shall ask 
myself this one question, Dare I tell him 
everything ?” 

What a range of ideas, present and possi- 
ble, a girl’s “everything” is meant to cover! 

Annetta described the chartvari with flag- 
ging spirits under her brother’s cool, unawak- 
ened attention. When she had finished, he 
vouchsafed no word, no change of expres- 
sion; but taking his second cup of tea, re- 
tired behind the morning paper. 

Finding all her dutiful cheeriness set at 
naught—nay, her very presence ignored— 
Annetta bethought herself of the tempting 
pages of a new book. 

“Why shouldn’t I read, too?” she asked 
herself, and by way of answer fetched the 
volume—a copy of Hawthorne’s ‘ Marble 
Faun ”—and was straightway in Rome with 
Miriam. Disturbed by some malign influ- 
ence, she glanced up. 

How long ‘Jom had been staring so over 
the edge of his newspaper, she could only 
surmise ; but long enough for disgust to grow 
glassy in his eyes. 

“( Tom!” she exclaimed with a burst of 
misguided merriment, seeing how queer he 
looked, ‘I asked you three distinct questions 
after you began reading, and you didn’t hear 
one of them.” 

Making this countercharge archly, she 
reached for the cup thrust toward her she 
knew not when. But Bartmore seized it, 
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drawing it back again. Rage flamed into his 
face. His teeth gleamed through his lips. 

“Damn me! You havenit-very much to 
do. » You might wait upon 

“© Tom ”—very contritely now. 

“ But if I can’t get waited on here, I'll go 
elsewhere!” 

“QO Tom !”—in a half frightened voice of 
appealing. 

But no contrition, no entreaty, could 
touch Bartmore. He had found what he 
longed to find—a grievance. He _ tossed 
aside the paper furiously, and rushed from 
the house. 

His horse and buggy had been standing 
at theside gate since nine o’clock. Annetta ° 
ran hurriedly, but her brother would not so 
much as look at her. His reckless wheels 
were presently whirling the dust into her 
face. 

Annetta could bear anything beeen than 
she could bear making Tom angry. How 
dreadful for him to leave home in such a 
desperate mood! She bitterly blamed _ her- 
self. 

“IT needn't have laughed,” she 
“That stung him. He is so sensitive.” 

But since he was really gone, she permit- 
ted herself to hope that he would be on 
hand for supper. ‘Then she would beg his 
pardon, and make sweet peace between 


said. 


them. 


The day went by. A long night. ‘The 
second evening came, and the second sup- 
per cooked since Bartmore’s impetuous de- 
parture had spoiled undished, when Dan 
knocked at the:kitchen door. _ 

Annetta was sitting near the kitchen stove, 
sipping some tea. She had been crying. 
The sight-of that humble and faithful crea- 
ture sent a darting ray of comfort into the 
dullness and aching. 

“Let the table stand a while yet, Maggy,” 
she ordered, after nodding to Dan. 

So Maggy put some coal on ‘the fire, and 
went singing and swinging out into the cool 
starlight. 


The kitchen was warm and still. Annet- 


ta’s spoon made a clinking now and again 
against the edge of her cup. 
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“Perhaps you don’t feel well, Miss Bairt- 
more,” Dan began tentatively, but without 
seeming once to have glanced her way. 

“T shall like to hear your lessons,” said 
Annetta, a trifle incisively. 

“'There’s no hurry, Miss Bairtmore”— 
with a gesture disproportionately imploring, 
meaning that she must please go on sipping 
her tea. ‘“‘Only I thought I’d betther l’ave 
you quiet. You don’t look well at all, Miss.” 

‘*How do you know that?” queried An- 
netta, in crisp, rallying notes. 

Idan nursed first one big hand then the 
other uneasily, his head turned more reso- 
lutely aside. When he tried to answer, An- 
netta barely caught something about quick- 
silver ‘‘ knowin’ hot and cold widout seein’.” 

Emptying her cup, Annetta produced 
books and writing materials. The warm si- 
lence was given over to the monotonous 
rumble of a deep-chested voice. When Dan 
had read and spelled: “* Now you are to 
write me a letter,” said Annetta. 

“To write you a letther ?”—aghast at the 
contemplation of so great an undertaking. 

‘Am I a severe critic ?”—engagingly. 

“The holy angels forbid Dan Meagher 
thinking you severe in annything !” cried 
Dan, while unrestrained fervor flushed his 
cheeks. He could not help it. The deli- 
cate redness of those eyelids touched him 
to the quick. 

Annetta flushed, too. She leaned an el- 
bow on the table, shading her eyes, to which 
the too ready tears were springing. But she 
controlled herself so far as to say cheerily: 

“ How nicely you are learning to pro- 
nounce, Dan!” ‘Then, after a pause, revert- 
ing to the subject of the letter: 


“T am tired of the copy-book ; and surely 


you must be too.” 

“I’m never tired of doing aught that you 
set me at.” 

“QO yes, you plod well, Dan”—a trifle im- 
patient of his unfailing patience. “ But 
now,” flashing a spirited glance at him, “1 
want you to venture something. You have 
thoughts of your own —good thoughts, which 
0 to make up your individuality. Put them 
on paper.” 


“My thoughts, Miss, seems a mighty harrd 
sort to work into words.” 

Dan said this musingly, not dissentingly, 
for he had the pen sturdily in hand. 

“Try,” urged Annetta, nodding at him 
eagerly. 

When Dan, troubling himself seriously 
about the slant of his sheet of paper, had 
labored through the ‘‘ Honored Miss,” he 
lifted his straight brows, weighted with ob- 
servation, steadily, to meet Annetta’s encour- 


aging glance. 


“May I shpake me heart out a bit ?” he 
asked. 

“You may speak your heart out fully, 
Dan.” 

Was the permission fraught with danger ? 
Annetta had no fear that Dan would ever 
forget his place. Yet leaning back in her 
chair, with her book before her face, she 
could not read a syllable. Her interest in 
the forthcoming epistle was tremulously 
awakened. Had she discerned the pathos 
of ‘difficult resolve in Dan’s tone ? 

“Shall I fold it, Miss Bairtmore ?” 

Annetta started at this query; she had 
been dreaming. 

‘**Yes—no; I will read it now,” she re- 
turned confusedly. 

Then she started to her feet. There were 
stamping announcements of arrival on the 
front porch. Could that be Tom rushing 
impetuously through the house ? Tom, all 
alive with gay haste. Annetta sprung to 
greet him. But he would not kiss her, for 
staring at l)an’s broad back. 

‘“Who is that Aombre?” he asked, per- 
emptorily under his breath. 

Annetta answered aloud and cheerily: 

‘So you don’t recognize Dan in his new 
suit of clothes? I have been giving him a 
writing lesson.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Bartmore, enlightened 
but not enthusiastic. 

Then, with a short nod, as Dan rose and 
turned himself about : “‘How are you? How 
goes everything In camp ?” 

No leisure was allowed for any response. 
Resuming his brisk manner, Bartmore next 
addressed his sister. 
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“T’ve brought some friends home with me, 
Netta. They're standing all this while at 
the front door. T'll light up. See what you 
and Maggy can do in the way of supper— 
where is Maggy ?” 

Maggy answered to her name. She came 
singing and swinging into the kitchen, fresh 
from a chat with Terry at the side gate. 

“Ugh!” she said, with an exaggerated 
shiver; ‘‘it’s turnin’ foggy an’ could.” 

But Annetta was asking, “‘ Supper for you, 
Tom?” 

“For seven of us, all as hungry as wolves,” 
he answered, rushing away. 

And immediately male voices were heard 
laughing and talking in the hall, Bartmore’s 
louder than any. To his thinking, the ex- 
pression of hospitable welcome was only pos- 
sible in a high key and with force of lung. 

Such seasons of unexpected entertaining 
were by no means unknown in the Bart- 
more house. Annetta did not mind, so long 
as she was able to provide well for her 
brother’s/guests. And to-night, seeing how 
relieved bi felt to have Tom home again, 
and how much pleasanter company is than 
loneliness, she threw herself into the thick 
of the hasty preparations with even greater 
zeal than ordinary. Fortunately the cup- 
boards were well stored, and she could count 
upon Maggy’s cheerful assistance. More- 
over, there stood Dan, his continuing pres- 
ence a silent offer of service. 

Maggy having rekindled the fire, Annetta 
rolled up her sleeves, and put her light heart 
into the daintiest of tea-biscuit. A little lat- 
er she set the table, laying plates for eight, 
and bringing forth her best and brightest in 
damask, cut-glass, and majolica. Besides, 
there were two or three large pieces of silver, 
presents to her brother from as many lodges, 
and dulyengraved. While the steaks broiled 
under Maggy’s earnest supervision, Annetta 
ran to her room to put a few hasty touches 
to her toilet; then, roused by work and ex- 
citement, presented herself in the parlor. 

It was quite nine o’clock when they all 
gathered with the gayest informality about 
the table.. Annetta sat opposite her brother, 
doing her little part with so becoming an 


Annetta. 
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anxiety to please, that Bartmore made no 


attempt to conceal his exultation. 

“What do you think of my housekeeper, 
boys?” he asked more than once. 

No need for any such invitations to ad- 
miration. 

** She wouldn't be your housekeeper, Tom, 
if I could have coaxed her to be mine.” 

Ned Burwent said this. He was always 
‘“‘Ned” Burwent to his friends. A man 
grown mellow in experience—fifty, if a day ; 
but wearing his gray worldliness as gayly as 
he wore his gray curled mustache. 

Next him sat Tony Shaw, a rosy and en- 
gaging blonde youth of forty-five or so. He 
had deserted his eighteen-year-old bride, 
their honey-moon not yet over, for this con- 
vivial evening. 

“ A reg’lar ol’-timer, Miss Netta,” he reit- 
erated again and again, with thick-tongued 
jollity, during the progress of the meal. 
“Tom didn’t shake me when he was mar- 
ried, an’ I ain't goin’ t’shtake ‘Tom !” 

And as often as this declaration was made, 
Shaw’s 7vs-a-77s would say no; 
Tony never shakes anything.” | 

Why everybody should laugh at this— 
Shaw even to tears—Annetta could not im- 
agine, although she smiled contagiously. 

Mr. Shaw’s z7s-a-77s was named Leavitt, 
also a blonde, but spare and wrinkled; a 
deep drinker, yet never seen of mortal eyes 
the worse for liquor. Frequently addressing 
women in language highly poetical, his man- 
ner was ever the briskest of prose. | 

Young Bell, her brother's clerk, or agent, 
sat upon Annetta’s right; aged twenty-two, 
half delirious with the old wine of life drunk 
in his employer’s jolly company, and madly 
in love with Annetta, whenever chance gave 
him an hour of her presence. 

Opposite Bell, Dr. Bernard. Of a time 
when this name had not been familiar in her 
ears, Annetta had no recollection. Pale as 
a delicate girl was he, with a drooping head, 
a low voice, large, fair, professional hands, 
and unobtrusive ways of making himself 
agreeable. ‘There was the most touching 
gallantry, Annetta thought, in his fashion of 
passing tea-cups and the sugar-bowl, and of 
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seeing that her plate was well supplied, 
while all the rest were eagerly talking and 
eating. 

The sixth guest Annetta had never before 
met. ‘* My friend, Frank Treston ”—so ran 
Bartmore’s introduction, warmly fraternal in 
tone and in manner. Was he interesting ? 
Perhaps, merely as a stranger whom Annetta 
wished to see at his ease. He was as pale, 
perhaps, as Dr. Bernard, but with a clearer 
pallor, and with a bolder cast of features. 
Were his eyes blue? Annetta found them 
turbid after studying those marvelously liquid 
orbs of Dan’s. 

This mental comparison occurred to her 
just as young Bell, taking the cream-pitcher 
from her hand, was silently imploring some 
interchange of sentiment. Her hand trem- 
bled. Bell acknowledged this show of feeling 
with adoring visual promptitude. Annetta 
smiled absently. Rodney Bell’s love- making 
always amused herso. She turned her head 
away. She trembled still. She asked herself, 


Beauty. 
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““What is the matter?” That sharp sense 
of uneasiness had surely come with Dan’s 
name. A pause of reflection; then enlight- 
enment. The letter—Dan’s letter. Had 
he not begged permission to speak out what 
was in his heart ? 

Annetta remembered nothing but work 
and bustle after Tom’s entrance. Where 
was Dan’s letter now, exposed to whose eye, 
to what sure misinterpretation? Should 
Maggy find and read—Maggy could read— 
the camp would be mad with gossip to-mor- 
row. ‘That might mean another and incon- 
ceivably more trying scene with Tom. 

But now. Tom was robustly claiming her 
immediate attention, calling : 

‘Sis, these are, without exception, the 
finest thing in biscuits I ever ate.” 

And ‘Tony Shaw, oozing smiling assent 
from every pore, was crying: 

“T won’ go home t’night, Miss Netta, 
till you write out the rec’pe for my wife, 
Mrs. ‘Tony Shaw !” 

Evelyn M. Ludlum. 


BEAUTY. 


I rHouGHT I knew what beauty was, 
When I had watched it in the withering rose, 


And seen a sunset; and, betimes, I’d oft 


Passed comment on a face—-“’tis beautiful!” 

And painted roses with a vain presumption, 
Daring to revel in their glowing color. 

When we are young we're apt to be presumptuous, 


And think ourselves born with the laurel-wreath 


The sage is crowned with when his work is done. 
I thought that beauty meant a pleasing form, 
Blue, red, and yellow in a combination; 

And strove for tones and shades upon my palette. 


One day, while leaning o’er a garden wall, 
To study the nasturtiums in the shadow, 

I heard a song—two voices joined— 

A passionate farewell to life and love, 

That made the glowing flowers pale and dim, 
And all the air aquiver with the cry. 
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At night, upon the darkened, silent hills, 

I saw a mother clasp her dying babe, 

And sing a little nursery rhyme, the while 

Her heart was breaking, and the blinding tears 
Rolled from her swollen eyelids as she smiled. 


I walked upon the tide-swept, sandy shore, 

And saw them draw up from the ocean depths 

A draggled corpse, and watched its cold pale face, 
Studying the expression fading from its lips. 


And when the red sun set, and the wracked clouds, 


Torn by the wind, shadowed across the waters, 
I raised my head, and silent gazed around me; 
Crushed at my insignificance of passion, 
Wondering that I’d never heard before 
Nature’s great heart-throb in the vast expanse, 
And ne’er before knew what was beautiful. 

I read a lesson from those pallid faces—- 


I, who shunned sorrow when I searched for beauty. 


And when again returned unto my labor, 

Each color glowed with new-found, subtle meaning. 
I sought no more for unique combination; 

Longed but for sympathy with human nature; 


_ Now feeling with that ancient spirit painter 


Who prayed and painted kneeling at his canvas. 


All that comes from the heart is beautiful, 
Though for expression many different tones 

It speaks in to the reverent, kneeling student: 
Sorrow and joy, art, tragedy, and song, 
Depend not on a superabundant color. 


The flower that’s passion-crushed, the faded wreath 


Withered by kisses in the silent night, 
Outvie the rose, the queen of the rose-garden. 


The beauty that for us is unattainable, 


And but the striving for the beautiful, 

Defies the sapient world’s analysis, 

And draws our heart-beats—while we, awe-struck, 
Stand shuddering on the threshold of a temple. 
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Ledmund Warren Russell. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY, AND THE HUMANIST MOVEMENT OF 1498. 


THE central fact of Medieval history is 
the ecclesiastical dominion of Rome, and the 
consequences, social, scholastic, and _ politi- 
cal, of that varied and fluctuating supremacy. 
About this fact, many sided and perpetually 
interesting, all we can discover regarding 
politics, literature, and sociology must be 
clustered. ‘The dark soil of the Middle Ages 
will reveal precious gems and living roots to 
the patient seeker. ‘These preparatory cen- 
turies were of vital importance, in their 
crusades,” chivalries, and feudalisms, their 
asceticisms and superstitions, their plagues 
from the pilgrim hordes of Asia, their peas- 
ant uprisings under duxdschuh banners, their 
burgher cities leagued for defense and com- 
meree, their inarticulate aspirations given 
form in solemn cathedrals and in saintly 
Madonnas looking down on still worshipers ; 
not least of all in their renaissances, like 
sun-bursts, of the ancient but deathless 
classic spirit, long trampled in its birth- 
lands, but finding new homes in Italy, Eng- 
land, and Germany. 

Through all these years there has been 
but one Vatican, as there can be but one 
Athens, one Venice. But it is not least 
among the gifts of England to the world that 
her oldest university has for nearly a thou- 
sand years represented, formulated, and ex- 
pressed great religious thoughts. Next to 
the ecclesiastical influence of Rome, there 
is nothing at all comparable to the eccle- 
slastical influence of Oxford. It is not 
merely that since the revolt from Rome, 
and the establishment of the Anglican 
church, Oxford has produced famous divines 
and theologians. Unlike Rome, she has 
done more than to be merely the forefront 
of one tidal wave. L.ong before the days of 


Wyclif, and in each century since, some of 
the greatest religious movements of England 
grew from seeds sown tn the halls of Oxford ; 
an Oxonian became the statesman of the so- 
Clety of Friends, and founded Pennsylvania ; 


three other Oxonians were organizers and 
guiding spirits of the Methodist Church; in 
the early part of the century the Evangelical 
movement spread largely from Oxford; there 
Keble Pusey and Newman’s Tractarian and 
High Church revival began; from thence 
came much of the inspiration of the later 
Broad Church doctrines of Arnold, Maurice, 
Jowett, and Dean Stanley. Viewed from 
any aspect we choose, stately and reverend 
Oxford fills a place in history that no other 
university has kept, and one feels tempted 
to add, no other university has deserved. 
The disputants of Paris, Louvain, and Col- 
ogne perished with the sacredness of Scotus, 
Occam, and Aquinas; but Oxford owes its 
strongest influence to causes entirely discon- 
nected from the “church and state doctrine,” 
and must gain in spiritual dominion as she 
loses in temporal power, ‘Oxford, Westmin- 
ster, and the English Parliament are heredi- 
tary forces in the lives of the descendants of 
Englishmen. One represents religion, one 
law, one the triumph of the people. 

It is foolish and useless to consider the 
aims, methods, and results of the Oxford Hu- 
manists of 1498, without understanding the 
university in which their labors began. 
Then we shall be prepared to trace to its 
sources their inspiration, and follow to its 
culmination their influence. It is a noble 
story, eloquent with the eloquence of thought 
and action. English history has no more 
characteristic and truly national episodes 
than those connected with the intellectual 
and religious movements under considera- 
tion. 

At Oxford Grocyn and Latimer taught 
Greek, and Wyclif theology, Colet lectured, 
More and Erasmus found their dearest 
friends. Let us examine a few leaves from 
its early history, so as to realize plainly why 
and how it happened that, though the Pope 
ruled everywhere, his rule in England at the 
close of the fifteenth century allowed re- 
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formers to preach in Oxford with greater im- 
punity than elsewhere. Oxford then had 
been a part of the national life for over 
six hundred years. It was in 1872 that 
University College celebrated its millennial 
anniversary, representing, as there seems con- 
siderable reason to believe, a school founded 
by King Alfred. Saxon Oxford may have 
drawn students from the continent even be- 
fore the Norman Conquest. Its prosperity 
is mentioned in documents of the year 1149. 
In 1201 a statute of King John ealls it a 
“University.” ‘Titled ladies, princes, prel- 
ates, and royalty itself assisted the growth of 
Oxford, and established one after another 
its famous colleges. Beautifully situated in 
a broad plain of southern England, and pro- 
tected by streams and extensive marshes, 
Oxford soon epitomized every national im- 
pulse ; it was the island-heart of England’s 
island world. It became a vital organism, it 
breathed and moved, and had a sturdy life 
from the first. It early showed a reaction 
from the Paris system, and decidedly led the 
age in its support of realism and tendencies 
towards science. By the year 1250 there 
were, it is said, thirty thousand students there, 


but this number probably includes the ser- 


vitors. ‘This sank to fifteen thousand in the 
reign of Henry III., and to four thousand 
about the year 1450. After the Reformation 
five thousand students were enrolled at Ox- 


ford. 
During the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 


teenth centuries, the records of the colleges 


of Oxtord show that the atmosphere was one 
of almost continual riot and tumult.  Cor- 
porate rights were gained by the sheer pluck 
and desperate hand-to-hand fighting of an aca- 
demic mob. School fought school, college 
fought college, Scots and English were liter- 
ally at swords’ points, the students were al- 
ways ready to unite against the townsmen. 
But this ferccity (for often men were killed) 
had a deep political significance. ‘The con- 
troversies at work in the University were 
at work throughout England. Oxford, by 
force of circumstances, had become a battle 
ground, and it was so recognized. An old 
monkish rhyme says : 
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** Chronica si penses 
Cum pugnant Oxonienses 
Post paucos menses 
Volat ira per Anglienses.”’ 


This may be turned into idiomatic English, 
as follows : 
** If you mark what is writ — 
When Oxonians ‘fit’ 


Through the land in a bit 
Would the violence flit.’’ 


The rival parties at Oxford in the days of 
King John, and for almost two centuries af- 
terwards, nominally represented the North 
and the South. Sturdy Scot and brawny 
Northumbrian were the chief strength of the 
one, as the gentry of Kent and Devon were 
of the other. ‘The party of the, North was 
finally driven out, and established Edinburgh 
University. Numbers of times before this, 
however, it exercised control at Oxford. 
Of these great parties in Oxford University, 
one, judging from its acts and leaders, might 
perhaps be taken as a type of the German 
or the Saxon mind, the other as a type of 
the classic, or the Norman mind. The first 
adopted realism, was inclined towards relig- 
ious reform, became in after days Lollards, 
Puritans, Presbyterians, Methodists, Quakers, . 
Dissenters of every sort; in politics they 
sided with the people ; they were to become 
Whigs, Liberals, Radicals, Socialists, and 
l'ree-thinkers. ‘The second were nominalis- 
tic and aristocratic, conservative in  mat- 
ters of religion, Catholic till the days of 
Henry VIII., and Anglican thereafter; in 
war they were to be cavaliers, in politics 
tories, conservatists. Of course the line 
was not sharply drawn. Catholics were in- 
the North, as [Dissenters were in the South; 
but as the resultant of a number of forces, 
temperament, early training, and associates, 
nearly every student at Oxford took sides, 
and carried his alliances and antipathies into 
his after life, to a degree that is hard for 
modern graduates of universities to realize. 
Krom all these. causes the doings of the 
Oxonians often had a national significance. 

In 1209 a Papal interdict was laid on the 
University, because of the uprising of that 
year, and thousands of students removed to 
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Cambridge; but a large number remained 
and continued their studies in Oxford. 
“All evil comes from the North,” said a 
south English monk, in allusion to these 
events. 

Next came the days of that famous Eng- 
lish bishop, Grossetete, a teacher at Oxford, 
afterwards Chancellor of the University and 
Bishop of Lincoln. A friend to Roger Bacon, 
and of the “‘ New Learning” of his time, he led 
the crusade against church abuses. Grosse- 
tete effectually protected the Oxonians from 
the consequences of a disturbance, in 1238,’ 
in which they had resisted with tempo- 
rary success the appointment of foreigners 
to benefices. The “good Robert of Lin- 
coln” became famous in song and story, 
for he sidé@ with the nation in this struggle; 
and when, after his death, strenuous appeals 
for hiscanonization were sent to Rome, the 
Pope stigmatized him as a heretic. The far- 
sighted and patriotic Earl, Simon de Mont- 
fort, was supported by Bishop Grossetete. 
The important part Oxford played in this 
movement is shown by the assemblage of 
Montfort’s noted parliament of 1258 at that 
place. And the “Provisions of Oxford” 
were the result. At both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the Northern men opposed the king, 
and many of them fought in Montfort’s army, 
aided to gain the victory of Lewes, and laid 
down their lives for the cause of popular 
rights by the fatal Evesham bridge, where 
their leader perished. 

There were dreadful “town and gown” 
struggles in 1296, and again in 1355, on the 
latter occasion several hundred persons be- 
ing killed. Royal authority had to be in- 
voked to restore confidence. ‘The perma- 
nent ascendency of the University dates 
from this time. But there were countless 
frays which are merely mentioned in chroni- 
clers. Sometimes one element, sometimes 
another, predominated. Banners were dis- 
played, and pitched battles fought. In 1389 
the Northern men conquered the Southerns, 


1 When the leader of the students shot the brother of 
the Papal Legate with a ‘ cloth-yard arrow” and killed 
him, and the Legate fled and concealed himself. —Hu- 
ber's Hist. Eng. U: Vol. 1. 
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and driving them down the slope, shouted, 
“Kill the Italians,” so several of their foes 
were then and there slaughtered. We must 
bear in mind the fact that Oxford was the 
focus of English religious and intellectual 
life; the monks were better supported, and 
were more strongly opposed at Oxford than 
elsewhere. ‘The thoughts of the nation con- 
verged thither. In the actions of Grossetete, 
Earl Simon, and the Oxonians lie foreshad- 
owings of the time when nobles and bishops 
would aid weavers, shop-keepers, and farm- 
ers to “break the bonds of Rome.” See 
what brave words Shakspere has put into 
the mouth of King John (as a message to 
Innocent III): 


‘*Tell him this tale, and from the mouth of England 
Add this much more, that no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominion.” 


And in Grosstete’s day many who were 
not weak nor ignoble believed this doctrine, 
and added to it the vow, “nor appoint for- 
eigners to fill our benefices.” On such self- 
ish hinges the doors of reform begin to move. 
When it comes to Marston Moors, Sieges of 
Leyden, and Vaudois Martyrdoms, men of 
another style take the lead. 

For many years after the accession of Ed- 
ward I., Oxford, despite the outbreaks noted 
in the previous paragraph, enjoyed compara- 
tive quiet, and laid the foundation of the 
great religious and literary movements of the 
fourteenth century. ‘Three men were eminent 
in this epoch— Robert Langland, priest and 
Fellow of Oriel College, author of “ Piers 
Plowman’s” fierce attack on corrupt ecclesi- 
astics; John Wyclif, Fellow of Merton Col- 
tege, teacher of theology, translator of the 
Bible; and Geoffrey Chaucer, “first singer of 
our English Isle,” whom both Oxford and 
Cambridge claim. ‘The nation grew every 
day more at enmity with the monasteries, four 
hundred of which held a fifth of the king- 
dom, and with the mendicant friars, who 
had lost their pristine virtues. ‘The people 
were ready, and Wyclif of Oxford was the 
only man in England fit to lead religious 
reform. John of Gaunt and other nobles 
were persuaded into temporary support of 
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any doctrines that should clip the wings of 
certain bishops. Lollardism grew, and took 
deep root in secret places: John Ball, the 
priest, and Wat ‘Tyler, with his rude-weap- 
oned yeomanry singing their communistic 
songs, marched to London; everywhere bit- 
ter proverbs, gibes, and ballads showed the 
public feeling. But Wyclif’s movement had 
not unified the conflicting elements suff- 
ciently to make it at once successful. It be- 
came stored-up force for the next great 
struggle, a century later. 

The political side of the case is interest- 
ing. A long dispute between the crown and 
Rome began in 1306, in the famous “ Limit- 
ing Act,” intended to prevent superiors re- 
siding abroad from taxing English ecclesias- 
tical houses. ‘This was followed by stronger 
acts, till the great council of 1389 was 
called; but even this failed, and the Pope 
excommunicated the bishops who had sup- 
ported the crown. The parliament of 1392- 
93 stubbornly took up the venerable dispute, 
and the three estates, Lords, Bishops, and 
Commons, successfully resisted the wave of 
foreign ecclesiastical encroachment. ‘The 
key-notes to this complicated story are the 
facts that the Pope was dependent on 
France, and France was the enemy of Eng- 
land. | 

This era was many-sided. You must 
think of Chaucer, representing the fine and 
eloquent enthusiasm of the newly awakened 
genius of English literature, scorning the 
musty traditions, and breaking the rusted 
fetters of the past; healthily human, pro- 
phetic, throbbing with faint fore-knowledge, 
even in that hour of ‘dawn, of the full noon- 
days of the Elizabethan age. From the re- 
ligious standpoint, austere John’ Wyclif 1s 
the central human figure of this fierce and 
seemingly futile endeavor. Broadcast over 
the fields he sowed the seeds of free and in- 
dependent thought, and Englfnd’s yeomanry 
kept faithful watch over each sprouting germ. 
The Catholics said he was the Devil sowing 
tares in their corn, so they called his follow- 
ers Lollards ‘The term has also 
been derived from the German /o//en or lullen 
(singers), referring to the dirge singing of the 
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earlier Antwerp Lollards. Vainly their ene- 
mies tried to root them out of the land and 
silence their voices. When the persecution 
began one-third‘ of the English people were 
followers of Wyclif. Gray-bearded, bare-foot- 
ed, clad in russet mantle, preaching from the 
pulpit of Oxford, hope of English hearts, 
championing the cause of the University he 
loved against the exactions of the mendicant 
monks, denouncing auricular confession and 
the transubstantiation doctrine, calling the 
Pope “Antichrist,” and “the most accursed 
of clippers and purse kervers”; ambassador 
of England to negotiate the Bruges conven- 
tion with the Papal legate; sending out 
preachers to put torches of Bible texts and~ 
tracts into the dry thickets and weed-grown 
-wildernesses—John Wyclif is no mere shad- 
owy abstraction, but an impetuous reformer, 
doing noble work. After his death the lead- 
erless Lollards listened to evil counsels, and 
too often sought temporal weapons. ‘They 
should have remembered that a doctrine 
better than the old, at once more human 
and more divine, needs no image-breaking, 
takes no sword in its hands, but is content 
to wait for recognition, even as nature re- 
quired unnumbered ages of selection to 
evolve the marvelous esfrritu e/ santo flower, 
and as for ages more, undiscovered, it 
bloomed on in the solitudes of Darien. 

The first martyr of the Lollards was John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, a man of much 
talent and influence. Condemned in 1412, — 
he escaped, but was recaptured, and burned 
in 1416. It was in the previous year that 
the Council of Constance had, at its eighth ° 
session, pronounced anathema against the 
works of Wyclif. At a later period, about 
forty years after Wyclif’s death, a strange 
scene occurred. The forerunners of the 
English Humanists of the Colet school were 
turning their faces towards Italy. Grocyn 
was a child, playing in the streets of Bristol, 
/and ‘Vhomas Linacre was an infant in the 
stately minster town of Canterbury. Old 
men at Oxford yet told with love or with 
hate how Wyclif had preached from that 
historic pulpit. Ancient and toil-bowed 
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peasants at Lutterworth still remembered 
their rector’s “large and comfortable words” 
and daily ministrations among the hovels of 
the squalid town. 

One sunlit morning, a procession of priests, 
monks, and friars, armed with the decrees of 
-Constance and the parchments of Rome, 
violated with their futile vengeance the pre- 
cincts of the quiet yew-shaded churchyard, 
bore the bones of the reformer to the brook 
that flows into Avon, burned them to ashes, 
sowed them broadcast over the world, where- 
ever waters move, or winds blow, or dra- 
matic events strike deep root in the universal 
heart of humanity. | | 

It is impossible within the limits of this 
article to more than indicate the forces 
which in England and on the continent be- 
gan to shape things for the revival of Greek 
learning at Oxford and the age of Colet. 
In many places scholarly men were asking 
troublesome questions about the earlier ages 
of the church, and growing ready to oppose 
the cast-iron tenets of the schoolmen. The 
council of Pisa, in 1409, in its attempt to end 
the schism, marked a turn in the tide of ec- 
clesiastical authority, for it declared that a 
Council could be higher than the Pope. 
The Councils of Constance and of Basle 
further developed this essential limitation. 

Then grew up that system of independent 
ecclesiastical communities not vowed to mo- 
nasticism, which took many forms, such as 
the Alexiani, but found their saintliest expres- 
sion in the famous “ Fratres Vita Communis” 
of Windesheim, which grew from the work 
of Gerard Groot of Deventer, and is chiefly 
of interest to the Christian world because of 
gentle and holy ‘Thomas 4 Kempis, who was 
a brother of this order from 1400 to 1471, 
and wrote, besides his ‘Imitation of Christ,” 
a life of Gerard. 

‘Another important movement was the re- 
action towards speculative, mystic theology. 
In its extreme forms it became dreamy, un- 
real, fantastic, and overwrought, adopting 
theories of Paracelsus, and organizing brother- 
hoods of Rosicrucians. But its nobler views 
have had a quiet, mighty, and growing in- 
fluence on humanity ever since Plato, the 
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great mystic, taught in the academe. Chris- 
tian mysticism marked a revolt against the 
supreme authority of Augustine; it upheld 
the spiritual, the communion of the soul 
with God; it became a living and beauti- 
ful faith, Henry Eckart (1329) was a fore- 
runner of the Medizval Mystics, and John 
Tauler, leader of a seet called “ Friends of 
God,” became their greatest preacher. Nich- 
olas of Basle, and Martin of Mayence, near 
the close of the fourteenth century, were 
among their martyrs. A century later, the 
childlike and war-hating Mennonites found 
refuge in Holland, under the wise toleration 
of William of Orange; and theosophic Wei- 
gel, and meditative Bohme wrote and taught. 
The point to remember is that in many 
ways the Humanists and the Mystics wrought 
side by side in assaulting the dead forms 
and barren scholasticisms. 

Before the close of the fourteenth century, 
the Albigenses had been nearly destroyed, 
the Waldenses were scattered over Germany 
and Switzerland, the ancient Manichean doc- 
trines, so long surviving in Bosnia, had been 
annihilated by the Turkish cimeter. John 
Huss, teacher of theology at Prague, who 
had been won to Augustinianism about the 
year 1400 by the writings of Wyclif, forms 
the link between Wyclif and Luther. He 
wrote his famous appeal from the Pope to 
Christ, “Zvractatus de Ecclesia,” and went 
the way of stubborn heretics in those days. 
John Ziska and his Taborites, and the relig- 
ious wars in Bohemia and Moravia, followed. 
Meanwhile, in nooks and corners of Europe, 
in deep forests where peasants lived like rug- 
ved beasts, in crowded cities where fanatics 
preached, defying scourge and prison, the 
“signs of the times” took frightful forms. 
Between 1374 and 1414, the dancing mania 
swept over Europe, and kept breaking out 
for a century or more; convulsionists ap- 
peared, with their strange indifference to 
pain; the Adamites, Luciferians, and Tur- 
lupines held naked assemblies and midnight 
saturnalia; the flagellants marched in long 
procession across the Alps into Italy, across 
the Pyrenees into Spain, using their lead- 
weighted whips on their own half-naked 
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bodies ; prophets and prophetesses pealed 
forth incoherent lamentations—fierce, in- 
sane predictions, hideous and horrible doc- 
trines, born of the overstrained and_ burst- 
ing hearts of mortals. All this time, let us 
not forget, Europe was a great and curiously 
fashioned whispering gallery, and at its center 
sat ecclesiastical Rome. ‘Throughout Chris- 
tendom, silent, watchful sleepless, pitiless, 
greater than kings, the ignorant monks, mum- 
bling over their crucifixes, flitted like ghosts, 
and learned the secrets of every fireside. 
Just on the verge of the Oxford move- 
ment of the fifteenth century, some individ- 
ual reformers deserve mention. In Flanders, 
a Carmelite friar, ‘Thomas Conecte, preached 
such daring and prophetic reform that, being 
inveigled to Rome, he was burned there in 
1432. The Carthusian, James of Erfurt, 
and John Laillier, master of the Sorbonne 
about 1484, also John Vitrarius of Tournay, 
at the same period denounced church abuses. 
Richrath Oberwesel, Prior John of Goch, 
and John Wessel, a professor at Heidelburg, 
taught doctrines much like Luther’s. Ull- 
mann’s book, “ Reformatoren vor der Refor- 
mation” deals in a philosophic way with this 
era. ‘To sum it allupina few words: Long 
before the close of the fifteenth century 
there were signs of change throughout Eu- 
ope ; the spirit of the laity was asserting itself 
against the claims of the clergy; anti-sacer- 
dotal sects were organized ; Conservatist re- 
formers, such as Gerson of Paris, had helped 
to shatter the outer walls; more radical 
reformers, such as Militz, Conrad, Mathias 
of Janow, Savonarola, had dealt stronger 
blows than they were aware ; the mystics of 
the school of St. Victor, St. Bernard, Bon- 
aventura, choosing intuition instead of logic, 
and teaching the “indwelling of the divine,” 
had poured living streams down long-dry 
channels. All eyes, all hopes, were turned 
to the Italy of Petrarch, of Dante, and of 
reviving classic art and literature. Of this 
George Eliot says, in her “ Spanish Gypsy” : 


** Other futures stir the world’s great heart, 
Europe is come to her majority, 
And enters on the vast inheritance 
Won from the tombs of mighty ancestors.” 
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Mournful Petrarch had stood by while an 
irate father burned his precious books; a 
few years later the youth’s ardent intellect 
began to assault the rubbish heaps of scho- 
lasticism and unbolt its dreary prison-houses. 
It was time that the spirit of a new gospel 
for men moved on the stagnant waste of 
waters ; that new storms purified with new 
struggles all the miasma-breeding swamps. 
Modern criticism has found much of interest, 
even in Occam’s nominalism and the Aver- 
roist follies; but they had become worn- 
out creeds, cast-off garments, empty bottles 
thrown into the street, ashes of old fires 
trampled under foot. The whirlwinds were 
abroad to smite what Petrarch called “the 
nests of gloomy ignorance,” and _ shatter, 
though he guessed it not, the decaying tree 
of hierarchical dominion. Meanwhile, what 
of Oxford? How drew the English human- 
ists their inspiration from the Italian Re- 
naissance ? It is one of the most interest- 
ing pages of history. 

Englishmen were among the earliest wor- 
shipers of the star of knowledge new-risen 
in the east. When the restless and many- 
sided genius of the Florentines was flung 
into the Renaissance, and the despair of 
liberty became the hope of letters, English- 
men from Oxford and Cambridge sat at 
the feet of the stately Grecian exiles who 
taught the tongue of Homer in the land of 
Virgil. Such noted men as John Tiptoft, 
Earl of Worcester, Robert Fleming, the 
Papal prothonary, John Free, an eloquent 
London lawyer, and William Gray, Bishop 
of Ely, were students in Italy before the 
days of Colet and Grocyn. Gray took 
many valuable manuscripts with him to Eng- 
land, and gave them to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford. At the same time the fame of Aretino 
drew such men as Beaufort’s great rival, 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, who, in 
1439-43, enriched Oxford with priceless 
manuscripts. ‘The great teachers of Bo- 
logna, Padua, Florence, attracted the bright- 
est minds of England, It is an entire mistake 
to suppose that Grocyn, Linacre, and Colet 
transplanted humanism to Oxford. They 
gave it more vigorous growth, but forty years 
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before their time Oxonians were students in 
brilliant Italy. | 

The last quarter of the century began. 
John Argyropulos, trained under the patriotic 
and eloquent Bessarion, became teacher of 
young Lorenzo de Medici; Chalcondylas and 
Politian were also famous teachers. In 1482 
John Reuchlin, who led the humanists in Ger- 
many and wWOn in 1516 a memorable victory 
over the monks of Cologne, visited Italy. 
Two years later appeared that unanswerable 
book of Agricola, ‘‘De Formando Studio,” 
which repudiated scholastic models, appeal- 
ed to literary standards, and announced the 
rights of the individual thinker. Cornelius 
Vitelli was already teaching Greek at Oxford. 
In 1485 Thomas Linacre, a Fellow at All 
Souls College, visited Italy in the train of 
William: Selling, Prior of Canterbury, found 
favor with the Medicean princes, and studied 
under Politian. In 1488, the same year 
that the antique splendor of the famous 
Florence Homer appeared, William Gro- 
cyn, also an Oxford Fellow, followed the ris- 
ing tide to Italy, studying under Chalcon- 
dylas and Politian. Five years later John 
Colet of Magdalen College followed Linacre 
and Grocyn. ‘The three leaders of the Eng- 
lish humanists had appeared. 

The battle ground was rapidly being trans- 
ferred from Florentine lecture rooms to the 
halls of every university of Europe. Valla 
of Pavia led the attack on such forgeries as 
the “Donation of Constantine,” and Poggio 
exposed the fraudulent character of the “de- 
cretals.” At the great northern universities 
the struggle was long and doubtful. Gabriel 
Biel of ‘Tubingen was the last of the noted 
schoolmen (1495). All progressive thinkers 
joined the humanist schools, though even 
fifty years later Melancthon met the an- 
cient prejudices almost intact at Wittenberg. 
The great weapon of the humanists was com- 
parative and enlightened criticism. It had 
plenty of material to work upon. But the 
key-note of three centuries of history will be 
found in a consideration of the different ob- 
jects pursued by the Italian humanists on 
_ the one hand, and by the German and Eng- 
lish humanists on the other. ‘The first were 
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joyous revelers in enchanted gardens, fol- 
lowing beauty, art, glowing forms, sensuous 
ideals, urbane manners, culture of body 
and mind; the last were trying to change 
the accepted theory of education, and open 
a new field of theology, using their culture 
as a means, not as anend. Viewed in this 
light, the true significance of the less imag- 
inative but more practical Oxford move- 
ment of 1498 bursts upon us. ‘The long- 
struggling spirit of the turbulent islanders, 
epitomized so often in Oxford frays, seized 
this “new learning” as an ax to hew down 
unbearable evils, and lifted up the culture 


of Italy as a torch to light her onward path. ~~ 


It is time for a few words about the out- 
ward lives of Linacre, Grocyn, and Colet. 
Thomas Linacre was born in 1460, educated 
by William Selling, and at Oxford. Cardi- 
nal de Medici, afterwards Leo X., was his 
companion in his classic studies in Italy. 
Among his friends were Aldus the Venetian 
printer, Leonicenus of Vicenza, and Her- 
molaus Barbarus. He took a degree at 
Padua, and returned to Oxford to shine in a 
brilliant circle. In 1501 he was called to 
Court as tutor of Prince Arthur. He be- 
came Court physician, aided to found the 
Royal College of Physicians, held several 
benefices, devoted much time to literary 
work, translated the “De Sphzra” of Pro- 
clus and Galen’s most important treatises. 
Linacre was a delicate, fastidious, minutely 
accurate, scholarly man, whose personal in- 
fluence was of the highest order. Though 
almost unknown by his writings, his wit, cul- 
ture, wisdom, and religion won the ardent 
admiration of Colet, More, and Erasmus. 

William Grocyn was born at Bristol in 
1442, sent to Winchester College, elected 
to an Oxford fellowship, chosen reader in 
Divinity in Magdalen College, and publicly 
disputed before King Richard with John 
Taylor, then professor of theology, greatly 
pleasing the king. On his return from Italy 
he lectured on theology in Exeter College, 
and soon became professor of Greek. His 
lectures on Greek, in 1491, marked the in- 
augural of an era. More and Erasmus were 
among his scholars. Grocyn kept himself 
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poor by his charities. Though he wrote no 
books, his influence on the time was mani- 
fold. His teaching was fine, earnest, and 
characteristic, and he often lectured on theo- 
logical subjects in his friend Colet’s pulpit. 

John Colet, the eldest son of Sir Henry 
Colet, who was several times Lord Mayor of 
London, suffered the loss of his twenty-one 
brothers and sisters before he reached his 
majority. He entered Oxford in 1483, and 
studied logic and_ philosophy for seven 
years. Plato, Plotinus, and Cicero were his 
favorite authors. While in Italy he studied 
the early Christian Fathers. Origen and 
Gerome suited him better than did St. Au- 
gustine. Since Colet became the leader of 
the Oxford school of theology, and, through 
Erasmus, influenced European thought at a 
most important crisis, it would seem desira- 
ble to somewhat extend this view of his 
studies. Dean Colet’s greatest claim upon 
the modern thinker is that he inaugurated 
an era of biblical study and criticism. Un- 
like Grocyn and Linacre, he hardly entered 
the gay circles of Florence, nor glanced at 
the newly unearthed statues of Rome, nor 
joined in the rapture of the Italian scholars 
over Sophocles. Greek was to him.the mas- 
ter key to unlock the records of an earlier 
Christianity. ‘To Thomas Colet, as he stud- 
ied thus, came the simple purity of a faith 
that had almost perished from earth, and he 
grew to have a vivid sense of the personality 
of “Christ the Mediator.” 

Just here one may, perhaps, venture upon 
a suggestion. It has been noticed that Co- 
let’s theology, as regards his views of grace 
and free will, resembles that of Savonarola. 
Now, in 1495 96, when Colet was in Italy, 
and the scandals of the Borgias were uncon- 
cealed, the great Dominican monk was in 
his purest and most suggestive era of inspired 
and spiritual leadership, before his star had 
entered its clouds. Colet could not have 
failed to hear, day after day, the fiery utter- 
ances of the prior of San Marco, at whose 
confessional penitent profligates and heart- 
broken Romolas knelt. It may well have 


chanced that on the very day of Savonarola’s 
martyrdom Colet preached a sermon to his 
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The Prophet of Florence died in 
the year of the Oxford Reform, and the 
truths Florence denied became elements in 
England’s greatness. | 

It was in 1496 that lonely Colet returned 
to assault the corruptions of the schoolmen. 
Frank, earnest, quick-tempered he was, simple 
in manners, plain in dress, gifted with an elo- 
quent and happy art of expression beyond 
anything known at Oxford for many years; 
his free lectures on St. Paul, begun that year, 
were the work of a new-school theologian. 
The full significance of the movement cannot 
be understood unless we know clearly the 
state into which scripture study had fallen 
at the universities. ‘There was full belief in 
verbal and plenary inspiration. Each text 
was held to have manifold literal meanings, 
and also a threefold spiritual sense. ‘The 
plain and literal meaning of a text was worth- 
lessand evil. The schoolman’s theology had 
become to religion as the conventionalized 
sculpture of the Egyptians was to the free 
classic forms. Repetition and accretion had 
become a duty; the concept of religious crit- 
icism was lost; they propounded their prop- 
ositions, absurd, puerile, or blasphemous to 
modern ears, with precisely the same calmn- 
ness that the dogmatic science of the day 
used in arranging the “ Primum Mobile,” and 
the epicycloidal system. ‘They indulge in 
day-dreams,” said Colet’s greater disciple, a 


_few years later, “when they render a reason 


for things as though they had come down 
from the.council of the Gods. At whom 
and whose conjectures nature is mightily. 
amused.” 

Among the students who heard Colet’s 
St. Paul lectures were William Tyndale, and 
Lily, the teacher. Kragments of a student's 
note-book have been preserved, and show 
clearly how modern and scientific were Co- 
let’s methods of exposition. He began with 
St. Paul as a heroic but entirely human _per-. 
sonage, who had lived, toiled, suffered, con- 
quered, and left his burning words, addressed 
to ‘men of like passions.” He poured out 
upon his enchanted hearers all attainable 
contemporary evidence upon his history, 
character,and environments. He sighed for 
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better maps, clearer accounts of travelers, he 
loved the soil the apostle trod, the seas he 
sailed. Each epistle was treated separate- 
ly, and its direct meaning brought out as 
far as possible. In 1498, Colet took up the 
early church fathers and studied the Pseu- 
do-Dionysian writings, which both he and 
Grocyn believed authentic. The only point 
worthy of note is that Grocyn began a 
course of lectures on these writings, but as 
he proceeded became convinced of his er- 
ror, made public acknowedgment, and so put 
an end to Dionysian study. 

Meanwhile, in 1497, lean, restless, dyspep- 
tic, timid, and vigil-wasted, Erasmus brought 
his poverty and his genius to Oxford, and 
was heartily welcomed by the humanists 
there. Colet’s doctrines spread far and 
wide. Monks stole by night from their 
prison-like cells to talk with him. Class- 
feeling was aroused at the universities, the 
parties being called Trojans and Greeks. 
The strife grew exceedingly bitter, the ill- 
will exceedingly cruel. Yet it was only four 
or five years later that the Countess of Rich- 
mond, in full sympathy with the “New 
learning,” made provision for free theolog- 
ical instruction at Oxford and at Cambridge. 

As Colet went on, his peculiar fitness for 
exegetical work was recognized. With per- 
fect simplicity he acknowledged his errors 
and ignorance: “If we had the Hebrew of 
this, as Origen did, we should do better,” 
he once exclaimed. The simple New Tes- 
tament, the Apostles’ Creed, and the writ- 
ings of the early church fathers were what 
Colet studied. The words of Christ, how- 
ever, outweighed in his estimation all the 
rest put together. We have a great many 
climpses of his fruitful life about this time ; 
of table-talks, discussions, and long walks 
with krasmus and noted members of the 
University; of lectures characteristic 
letters. One is constantly reminded of mod- 
ern thought, he is so critical and abounding 
in common sense.. Poor, pompous school- 
men! Ina few years that fascinating youth, 
Thomas More, was to write his ‘*Utopia,” 
and Erasmus his * Praise of Folly,” and his 
“Enchiridion,” and to bring out his “ New 
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Testament”; satires countless from invinci- 
ble printing-presses were to snow their follies 
out of sight. 

There will always be room for a difference 
of opinion as to the relations of Colet and 
Erasmus. ‘The former had stronger faith 
and courage but less genius than the latter. 
Till Colet’s dying day he influenced Eras- 
mus, and largely shaped his views. In 1499, 
to Colet’s bitter grief, the man who he hoped 
would carry on his work left (Oxford and 
England. ‘The truth was, as nearly as is 
discernible through obscure records, that 
Erasmus hesitated to come out boldly in aid 
of Colet’s attempted restoration of a purer 
theology. ‘The struggle was too hard for the 
vacillating humanist. “I am not yet ready 
to help you,” he wrote to Colet ; and again, 
“How shall I kindle the warmth of others 
when I am altogether trembling and shiver- 
ing myself?” ‘This was perhaps the crucial 
test of Erasmus’s life. He never was quite 
ready, though towering like a Saul above the 
literary men of his time. So he folds his 
cloak about him, slips furtively out of Eng- 
land, meets with many misadventures, and 
with indignities that torture his sensitive 
soul. He learns, too, that his best friends 
were in that austere isle, visits them again, 
sends them copies of his books, fits himself 
for the work of fifteen years later. ‘Tired, 
lonely, brave, Colet plods along for six years 
more at Oxford. It was not easy work. 
He had _ bitter ecclesiastical enemies, and 
the results of his toil seemed meager. __Lin- 
acre had removed to London. Grocyn only 
was left. 

But in 1505 Henry VII. appointed Colet 
Dean of St. Paul's, successor of Robert Shel- 
bourne. ‘The field widens. We shall dis- 
cover whether or not our simple, kindly lec- 
turer is able to confront kings and preach 
wisdom to ecclesiastical councils. For times 
political and times religious are equally out 
of joint. We shall see, too, whether, like 
Wyclif at Lutterworth, Colet could preach 
crisp, homely English to marketwomen, 
tradesmen, and artisans. For all classes of 
people assembled in that noble cathedral. 


Several things he did that caused comment: 
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he resigned several benefices he had held ; he 
still wore his plain black garments; he gave 
most of his revenues tothe poor. Descend- 
ants of Lollards came to hear his sermons, 
and called him “Good Dean Colet.” 
Grocyn followed his friends to London, 
and had no worthy successor till Latimer 
took the Greek chair at Oxford. ‘The bril- 
liant young lawyer, Thomas More, was per- 
suaded to deliver a series of lectures on 
Augustine’s great work, “‘ De Civitate Dei.” 
We may be sure that all the Oxonians within 
reach hastened thither. About this time the 
hero-worshiping More .translated the works 
of Pico della Mirandola, the generous, beau- 
tiful humanist, devout Christian, and famous 
scholar. Gleams of the daily life of these 
Oxonians are difficult to obtain, but they 
met often, and worked in perfect harmony. 
In 1510 More writes to Colet and tells him 
that he “hath great regard for his wise 
counsel, his sweet fellowship, his weighty 
sermons, and his example.” ‘They dine to- 
gether, and discuss the wars in Italy, the 
political tumults, the news from the great 
universities, the progress of knowledge, the 
betterment of humanity. ‘They were genu- 
ine inall they did. In 1510 Erasmus, while 
on his third visit, full of hope that the new 
reign would advance learning, wrote his 
“Praise of Folly” at More’s house. Then 
the friends had to call others into council: 
they sent for Colet, and afterwards for Lin- 
acre and Grocyn, and read the brilliant satire 
many times. Is it not agreeable to have a 
sight of this cultivated circle? ‘They are 
all earnest men, but they have caught some- 
how the spirit of a later age. In the matter 
of toleration they are years ahead of noisier 
reformers. Inthe matter of refusing absolute 
dominion to Augustinianism they are doing 
equal service. Perhaps the most remarkable 
features, characteristic of the entire group, 
are their fearless faith in science, their pro- 
found faith in religion. ‘The Oxford reform- 
ers believed in the essential harmony of all 
truth. But, aside from their doctrines, so 
far in advance of their times, let us observe 
with pleasure the light, genial, delicate, and 
finished air of their intercourse. ‘They take 
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themselves as easily as possible; one is sure 
they do not impose their personal affairs on 
each other; but Plotinus, Marcus Aurelius, 
and St. Chrysostom would have been at 
home in their circle. 

Colet had found popularity in London, 
and his father’s death brought him wealth. 
He decided to give all his patrimony to 
found St. Paul’s school for 153 children. 
The whole endowment was equivalent to be- 
tween $150,000 and $200,000 in money of 
to-day. ‘The statutes of the:school express 
vigorously his resolve that “all that abusion 
which may rather be called blotterature than 
literature should be utterly banished and ex- 
cluded.” The good Dean’s love for children 
was proverbial, and he wrote easy books to 
help them. The passage in which he asks 
them to “lift their little white hands” in 
prayer for him is often quoted; one almost 
as beautiful is less known: “I pray you, all 
little babes,” he says, “‘learn gladly this little 
treatise, andcommend it diligently unto your 
memories, trusting of this beginning that ye 
shall proceed and grow to perfect literature, 
and come at the last to be great clerks.” He 
persuaded Linacre to write a Latin grammar 
for the school, but it proved too scholarly. 
Colet said, “‘ Latin speech was made before 
the rules,” and Erasmus and Lily revised 
the book for use by older pupils. William 
Lily, an Oxonian, godson of Grocyn, was 
head master. Colet’s “school of 153 chil- 
dren” forms one of the prettiest episodes in 
English history. | 

A crisis was approaching in religion and 
politics. Heresies were springing up every- 
where. Menand women met in forests and 
caves to read the Bible. In 1511, two Lol- 
lards were burned in Smithfield. February 
12th, 1512, a great convocation assembled 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, and Dean Colet 
preached the sermon. It was a_ scene 
worthy of remembrance by all who honor 
courage. The Dean Stanley of his day 
stood’up on that famous morning to speak 
plain truths to haughty bishops. His ser- 
mon is one of the landmarks of the time. 
The first words were like a_ thunderbolt. 
The convocation had practically assembled, 
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under ambitious Wolsey’s direction, to levy 
a tax on the clergy for the French war, and 
to suppress heresy. ‘They only wanted some 
platitudes and compliments from Colet 
before the serious business of the session. 
Ignoring the ostensible purposes of the con- 
vocation, he said it was “their duty to con- 
sider church reform, never more necessary.” 

“The church has become foul and de- 
formed. ‘The faithful city is like unto a 
harlot. Its priests and ministers are lost 
in the lusts of the world.” 

After a flaming denunciation of the pride, 
simony, and licentiousness everywhere pre- 
valent, Colet cried out: ‘‘ Woe unto them 
that do these things. ‘They are raging waves 
of the sea, foaming out their own shame ; 
wandering stars to whom is reserved the 
blackness of darkness forever.” “ Priests 
were ordained to be the servants of God ; 
but now... . this royal dignity is dishon- 
ored.” 

Colet then took up the subject of heresy. 
There were plenty of men, he said, who 
had strange follies; but it was the vicious 
and depraved lives of the clergy that called 
for instant reform. It must begin with the 
bishops, and it must be radical. The church 
laws were broken; wicked and ignorant 
men were given holy orders; offices were 
openly sold; “ wine, cards, and women,” he 
_ more than hinted, were the besetting sins of 
the priesthood. ‘‘ Return to the true priestly 
life; consider the miserable state of the 
church.” Last of all, he prayed them to par- 
don his severity for the sake of his sorrow, 
and so made an end of speaking. Neither 
Wyclif nor Luther ever uttered braver words. 
There sat Fox, bishop of Winchester, Fitz- 
james, bishop of London, and Colet’s relent- 
less persecutor, Audley, bishop of Salisbury, 
stately Wolsey, Dean of Lincoln, in the 
midst of the rapid preferment that made him 
Cardinal and Autocrat. The protection of 
the king, and of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was extended over Colet, or the hatred 
of his foes might have wrought his ruin. 

The continental wars of the ambitious 
king began, and Colet preached vehemently 
against them. ‘The Oxford reformers, who 
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hoped for an age of peace and progress, had 
fallen on sorry times. The warlike Pope 
Julius was intriguing and campaigning. 
The diplomacy that Machiavelli codified 
ruled the princes, archdukes, kings, emper- 
ors, and ecclesiastics of Europe. It was not 
till More published his “ Utopia,” and Eras- 
mus his ‘‘Christian Prince,” that another 
view found expression. A century later 
Hugo Grotius, the great Netherlander, con- 
temporary of wise Joha Barneveld, was able 
to teach a better doctrine of international 
law and diplomacy. The political events of 
the times of Henry VIII. are difficult to un- 
derstand, but these ciews help our study: 
the rulers are recognizing the usefulness of 
the middle and lower classes; the people 
are painfully and slowly limiting the powers 
of life, death, and damnation held over them ; 
men have learned how to put stinging truths 
into song, satire, and pasquinade. 

When, in 1512, Colet by preaching against 
war had virtually denounced the unholiness 
of Julius’s “ holy league,” the imperious and 
much-married monarch sent for the Dean, 
and told him to preach fearlessly. But the 
following year there came another dramatic 
scene in this great man’s life. The Pope 
died; Ferdinand of Spain was a treacherous 
ally; the king, stubborn and aroused, re- 
doubled his preparations to invade France. 
The war had national support. March 27th, 
1513, while the fate of Henry’s fleet was 
still doubtful, Colet preached in the royal 
chapel before the passionate ‘Tudor, whose 
kindness had won his heart, whose favor 
might soon be his only protection. As be- 
fore the bishops he had preached of the sins 
of bishops, so now before the king he chose 
his text for royal ears, and discoursing of 
“The Victory of Christ,” denounced wars 
and hatred among princes. Colet’s enemies 
thought their hour had come, when soon after 
the king sent for him; but after a friendly talk 
on religious subjects for an hour and a half, 
the king dismissed him, and told his cour- 
tiers: ‘This man is the doctor for me.” 

Always feeble in health, Colet was near 
the close of his life. He felt very sad over 
the condition of the church and the state. 
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The people were burdened beyond endur- 
ance, and the dregs of the war beyond seas 
infested England so that even the highways 
and waterways were unsafe. Attendance at 
the universities lessened. Literary, educa- 
tional, and religious projects seemed use- 
less. Very far off seemed the day he had 
toiled for, when all creeds should have free- 
_ dom, the Bible should be in every cottage, 
and the ancient church, inspired with the 
new spirit of inquiry, renew its long-forgot- 
ten reign of justice and tolerance. His 
enemies denounced his “heretic nursery,” 
and the “idolatrous Greek” taught there, 
and his relatives rebuked him for wasting so 
much money on the school. About 1514, 
Erasmus and Colet made a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Thomas a Becket, at Canter- 
bury, an account of which will be found in 
the former’s biting colloquial sarcasm, “A 
Religious Pilgrimage.” | 

Erasmus, who owed the best part of his 
religion to Colet’s teaching, was by this 
time the sole hope of the Oxford humanists, 
because he had obtained the hearing of Eu- 
rope. He allied himself with Froben, the 
famous Basle printer, with Amerbach, Beatus 
Rhenanus, the noted scholar, Gerard, Lys- 
trius, Reuchlin, and the choicer circle of 
the German humanists. His “St. Jerome” 


and “*New Testament” were in the printer’s 


hands; the earlier tracts, treatises, and sat- 
ires were everywhere. ‘The five years that 
followed were the crown and flower of the 
literary fame of Erasmus. But behind him, 
holding up his hands. urging, warning, ad- 
vising, admiring, stood the venerable and 
dying Colet, the mainspring of the whole 
movement. Harassed; persecuted, feeble, 
and poor, he knew his work was done, but 
loving and -inspiring were the letters he 
wrote, not only to Erasmus, but also to Me- 
lancthon, and the young men at Ziirich who 
were helping reform. To show the spirit 
that prevailed in England, it may be noted 
here, that in 1517 seven poor gospelers 
were burned in Coventry, where the Francis- 
cans then ruled, for teaching their children 
the paternoster, and the ten commandments 
in English. 
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Colet completed the statutes of his school, 
organizing it in the largest, most liberal, and 
Christian spirit, leaving ample power for 
In 1519, the same year 
that Charles V. was chosen emperor, Colet 
died. His fittest epitaph was in the words 
of More: ‘For centuries there hath not 
been among us any one man more learned 
or holy.” The same year Grocyn also died, 
and in 1524, Linacre. 

But in 1517, an utterance from Italy had 
made mild Coletian reforms impossible. 
Pope Leo X. developed ona vast scale his 
sales of indulgences. ‘Tetzel plied his trade 
in Germany and Samson in Switzerland. 
Luther, the singing lad of Eisenach, grown 
to firmness of manhood, planted himself 
by his theses. The day of Calvin and 
Zwingli had dawned. ‘The struggle had 
burst the confines of printing-offices, uni- 
versities, and council halls; smoldering fires 
were breaking forth on every side. “The 
world is everywhere rotten,” cries weary 
Erasmus. Madness of popes and princes 
had brought Christendom to despair. Yet 
Erasmus kept on, writing such arguments as 
his “‘Ratio Vere Theologiz.” But he was 
too late; even the mild Melancthon was 
carried into currents of Augustinianism. 

Though an hour of fate such as this 
planet has seldom seen had come to men, 
Pope Leo characterized it as a ‘“‘ mere squab- 
ble of monks.” Faith was still put in assem- 
blages, protocols, recantations, and execu- 
tions. Synods, conferences, diets, councils, 
met; Papal bulls and counter declarations 
fluttered like autumn leaves; there were 
treaties for religious peace, broken by peas- 
ant revolts; envoys, royal or ecclesiastic, 
hurried to and fro between Rome and Paris, 
Antwerp, London, Stockholm, Augsburg, 
Prague. Behind and over everything else 
was the truth that the good which was in the 
church was sitting in righteous judgment on 
the church itself. Even the wildest out- 
bursts of fanatic zeal only exemplified this 
pregnant fact. “The Guizot school charac- 
terizes the age as an effort to release human 
reason from fetters. Catholic writers look 
upon it as a transitional era towards pro- 
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found unbelief and an ultimate gospel of 
despair. 

The fifteen years which followed Colet’s 
death were sufficient to prove that the 
strength of the humanist movement had 
passed as an inspiration, but not as a name, 
to other forces, and had suffered transmuta- 
tion into a thousand forms. The rugged 
Calvinistic and Lutheran doctrines were the 
weapons for the hour; but the gentler, 
wiser, more universal and sympathetic in- 
fluences of the humanists lived on in silence, 
awaiting the growth of modern thought. 
They were years of doubt, struggle, and 
confusion. Miinzer’s second revolt, in 
Thuringia, was quenched in blood at Frank- 
enhausen; (Gustavus Vasa at the Diet of 
Westeras introduced the Lutheran faith into 
Sweden, as the Diet of Odensee gave it to 
Denmark; Zwingli, of Zurich, held his fa- 
mous dispute with Vicar-General Faber; 
Switzerland, as at a later period the Nether- 
lands, divided into Catholic and Protestant ; 
the Calixtines and Bohemian Brethren gave 
aid to Luther; rival princes and persecutions 
tore Hungary; the fierce contest between 
the Augsburg and the Helvetic Confessions 
waxed hot even in Iceland, where the haugh- 
ty Bishop Arensen was executed by the re- 
formers ; new troops of flagellants, beguines, 
and nameless enthusiasts marched through 
Italy, and even Spain; in Lucca, Ferrara, 
Modena, Venice, and Naples, such men as 
the saintly Capuchin Ocheno, Peter Martyr, 
the noble Contarini, and the learned Ver- 
migli preached the new doctrines; even 
Seville and Valladolid became honeycombed 
with heresy and reform ; Loyola’s iron Broth- 
erhood, and Cardinal Caraffa’s Inquisition, 
rolled back the assault, and began to re- 
cover disputed territory; the statesmanship 
of Charles V. was unconsciously preparing the 
way for Alva, St. Bartholomew, and the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

England, meanwhile, was not idle. ‘Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the New ‘Testament 
was printed at Antwerp in 1526, and the 
‘Tyndale-Coverdale Bible, in 1535, at Ham- 
burg. ‘The convocation of Oxford theo- 


logians, long resisting and protesting, had 
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been forced into a vote in favor of Henry’s 
divorce from Queen Katharine, and in 1534 
another Oxford convocation declared in favor 
of the separation from Rome. Sir Thomas 
More perished on the scaffold in 1535. The 
famous parliament of 1529-36 and the royal 
commissioners accomplished the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and the great reforms in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
carrying out in great measure the views urged 
by Colet and the humanists of forty years 
before. Erasmus died at Basle, still toiling 
with the pen that had wrought so much and 
so welf. The Catholic reaction, known as 
the “Pilgrimage of Grace Rebellion,” broke 
out In Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and was 
as promptly put down. Beginning in person- 
al mdtives, the reforms and changes the king 
had set in motion were greater than any one 


guessed. The last strongholds had been 
taken from sullen ecclesiastical resistance. 


There were no more pilgrims in devout pro- 
cession to such shrines as “Our Lady of 
Walsingham” and Thomas a Becket at 
Canterbury, whose gorgeous decorations had 
been swept into royal treasuries. The large 
conception of a national church did not de-. 
stroy the growth of a large thought—that of 
national tolerance of all faiths alike. Each 
step of progress, each crystallization of doc- 
trine, seems more or less connected with Ox- 
ford thought and theology. That leadership 
the forerunners of the reformation had given 
Oxford was never quite lost. The gentle, 
pure, and beautiful teachings of the English 
humanists, driven from statesmanship, glowed 
in the lives of many of the leaders of the new 
Anglican church, lived as an inspiration in 
the eloquence of fervent preachers among the 
dissenters, helped to awaken sleeping giants 
-of genius, fostered unceasingly a juster appre- 
ciation of free thought and fine scholarship, 
aided to give England better schools and 
more earnest teachers. The whole move- 
ment, called the “Oxford Reform of 1498,” 
deserves critical and appreciative study. It 
is, perhaps, the most characteristic as it is 
the most important movement Oxford influ- 
ence has fostered ; and, marking as it does the 
revival of classic learning, the destruction of 
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effete scholasticism, the beginnings of mod- 
ern methods and the modern critical spirit, 
must ever prove a noble theme for the stu- 
dent. 
Charles H. Shinn. 
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Consolation. 


CONSOLATION. 


LonG ago I loved to linger 
In a pleasant bit of woodland, 
Where there grew a stately maple. 
Tall and straight, the graceful column 
Bore aloft its crown of verdure 
Far above the other tree-tops ; 
And its foliage grew so thickly, 
That the slanting shafts of sunlight 
Could not pierce the leafy target. 
In the morning robins’ carols 
Made it ring as Memnon’s statue 
Chanted at the kiss of sunrise. 


Seeking once my place of refuge, 
There I found a sight of sadness ; 
For a storm had burst upon tt, 
And the tree I loved so dearly, 
Smitten by the ruthless lightning, 
Lay uprooted in my pathway. 

All its leaves were lying withered, 
And its nests were all deserted. 


After years of disappointment, 
Hope deferred, ambition thwarted, 
Once again I sought the woodland. 
There, indeed, the maple moldered, 
But the mosses clinging round it 
Hid in loveliness its ruin; 

And the ground, once darkly shaded, 
Now was clothed in forms of gladness; 
There the May-flower and the violet 
Filled the air with subtle fragrance; 
There the columbines in meekness 
Turned their happy faces earthward ; 
There the ferns as gentle guardians 
Bent above the ground-bird’s dwelling. 
On this peacefulness and beauty 

Fell the floods of golden sunshine, 
Like a heavenly benediction. 
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‘THAT RANCH OF HIS. 


SHE sat in the open door, her folded 


hands resting idly in her lap, her eyes fixed 


absently on the distant mountains. It was 
the kitchen door, and it led directly out on 
the wide, desolate plain. No garden sur- 
rounded the little house; no tree was there 
to throw its lengthened shadow in the even- 
ing’s sun. But the purple lights and crim- 
son tints on the mountain’s side filled the 
heart of the lonely woman with pure delight. 
‘These mountains are so beautiful, more par- 
ticularly to those who see them first in 
spring-time, and when their own hearts are 
rich in hope and happiness. ‘To such they 
will always be fair, even when the summer's 
sun has scorched the verdure that clothed 
them with beauty, and hope has died in the 
slow-beating heart. 7 

The silent woman in the doorway turned 
her eyes at last from the deepening shadows, 
and bent her head over her clasped hands. 
There was no use denying the fact that 


they ached—ached with hard, unaccustomed 


work; and when she raised her face again, a 
harsh look had crept into it, for in those few 
moments she had once more lived through 
the last months of her young existence. Not 
that any dread tragedy had suddenly laid 
waste her young life, or a great disappoint- 
ment had crushed her heart at one fell blow. 
Everything had come in so natural a man- 


ner; and perhaps, she thought, it was the 


doom of all women to find less of happi- 
ness in married life than they had antici- 
pated; though months ago when she had 
first seen John Marston in the fire lit parlors 
of her uncle’s house, he had seemed to her 
the perfection of all that was handsome, 
noble, and desirable in man. He was seated 
among a number of older men, who were 
attentively listening to stories about Cali- 
fornia. 

“And how large might your ranch be, 
Mr. Marston?” one of them had asked 
him. 


“‘T have two hundred acres in_ wheat,” 
was the reply. 

“Do you keep much stock?” was further 
asked. 

“No; it is not stock-ranch. Four 


_horses can readily do the plowing, and I do 


not want to choke up the place with barns 
and stables.” 
The young girl had listened in surprise. 
“Why, Mr. Marston, you talk as though 


-you allowed yourself hardly room enough 


for a dwelling-house,” she said. 

“Indeed, there is only a very small house 
on it, built of wood, as most houses in the 
country are, in California.” 

“Ah! see,” she laughed —‘‘‘a little vine- 
clad hut’; true-love-in-a-cottage style.” 

“Well”—he hesitated a moment, strok- 
ing his flowing beard, then continued bold- 
ly, fixing his gray eyes full on the girl’s spark- 
ling face—-“the vines are not grown yet, but 
can soon be planted.” 

Those present considered this the conven- 
tional Californian style of asking for a lady’s 
hand in marriage: he obtained it, at least; 
and they were married in less than three 
months from that date. Then came their 
journey to California and through California, 
till their own home was reached. In May 
California wears her bridal robes, and 
Selma’s soul was filled with joy as_ they 
passed through towns where every house 
was surrounded by its own choicely planted 
grounds; and villas and country seats literally 
hidden in masses of gleaming flowers and 
graceful foliage, while the strawberries in the 
fields vied in brilliancy of color and abun- 
dance with the cherries on the trees. ‘Then 
came thetr own more distant home. 

It was true, there was no vine yet to cov- 
er the naked little house; there was no 
garden, no orchard to be seen. But the 
wild flowers grew close to the kitchen door, 
and when Selma crossed the threshold the 
little blue fairy-cups seemed to look up into 
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her face, pleading and consoling at once. 
In the first half-hour, she had filled every 
glass and tumbler in the house with bunches 
of the many-hued, fragrant wild flowers, and 
when she complained to John: 

“Now, I have no more to discover,” he 
pointed out through the window. 

“Those pond lilies—you had not discov- 
ered them,” he said. 

She gave a little scream of delight. “O, 
—quick, quick! How shall I get there?” 
she asked, in sudden surprise. This was 
certainly their best room; and all at once 
she saw that there was no door except the 
one that led into the kitchen. 

“(Go through the kitchen, and then around 
the house.” It was the most natural advice 
in the world, but she followed it with low- 
ered head. Her eves were bent toward the 
ground, and she saw the tender wheat-shafts 
crushed beneath her feet; but she did not 
see how rich of promise the broad acres lay 
before her, the déep orange of the Cal- 
ifornia poppy flaming out from the tender 
green. 

The wheat grew close up to the edge of 
the water, and when its glitter flashed into 
her eyes, and compelled her to raise them, 
she found that John had not been gallant 
enough to follow her; and she plucked the 
flowers as far as she could reach them, till 
her feet were wet through: then she turned 
slowly toward the house. 

“What good will those foolish things do 
you?” he asked, looking up from his trunk, 
in which he was hunting for his meerschaum 
pipe, the only article of luxury he had 
brought out with him from the “the States.” 
“Your shoes are quite wet, and to-morrow 
you will have a bad cold.” 

She bit her lips, and her head drooped a 
moment; but shaking back her curls quickly, 
she said, laughing: 

“That’s true. You Californians are prac- 
tical people—-and here comes the man with 
his horses, so I'll get supper now, and you 
shall see that I can do something useful, too. 
Will you show me the hen-house? I shall 
want some egys for cooking.” 

“*Hen-house!” repeated John: “I am not 
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keeping a chicken-ranch; you know that I 
raise wheat.” 

She studied a moment. 

“Very well, but we have strawberries, I 
suppose. I can do wonderful things with 
strawberries.” 

“Strawberries!” there was contempt in the 
repetition. ‘How should I waste my time 
on such stuff? Mr. Smith has a strawberry 
ranch about four miles from here; I will 
speak to him about a supply to-morrow.” 

“But, John,” she persisted, “‘have you not 
always told me that California is the land of 
flowers and fruit? and is our ranch alone so 
bare of everything that is generally found on 
a farm?” 

John was spared the answer by the man’s 
coming to the door to call him out; and 
Selma looked around disconsolately a mo- 
ment in the little house about which the vines 
were not yet growing. 

At night, when they sat silently together, 
Selma asked suddenly: ‘Vo you know what 
I miss? The barking of a dog. It gives 
one such a pleasant feeling of safety, out in 
the country, where everything is so still at 
night. Don't you remember old Tiger, on 
Uncle James’s farm? When he struck up 
his deep bark it always seemed to me he was 
saying, *‘ fake your comfort in your cozy room, 
good folks, I am here to see that no danger 
comes near you. And we have none, you 
say? I shall miss a dog very much.” 

“There are many things you will miss 
here,” said matter-of-fact John, yawning; 
“but what should I do with a dog? When 
the wheat is cut there will be sheep driven 
onto the stubble, and ‘then the dog would 
either worry the sheep or fight with the herd- 
dogs.” 


And now the wheat had been cut, the 
stubble field lay bleak and bare, but the 
sheep had not yet come. 

The sun had gone down, the wind had 
risen, and it made Selma shiver; but she 
could not make up her mind to enter the 
dark little house and shut it out. ‘There was 
something peculiar about the wind here; it 
swept along swiftly, close above the surface 
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of the ground, but never rising to any great 
height above it. It was sure to come with 
the sinking of the sun, if it did not set in 
before ; and when Selma was alone, as she 
mostly was, it sang such strange, weird lays 
around the lonely place, that she often joined 
in, “‘to keep from crying her eyes out.” It 
was not a rude, boisterous wind, to shake 
doors and rattle windows, or blow the smoke 
down the chimney; but it ‘“‘keened” at every 
window, and begged and moaned for admis- 
sion at the single door; and when its prayer 
was not granted, it rushed suddenly away, and 
the place grew so still then that Selma often 
wished she had opened both door and win- 
dow to let it in. 

Selma had closed her eyes wearily a mo- 

ment. 
~“*How many years longer of this dreary 
life?” she asked; ‘Sand then comes death— 
death on a pale horse—ah! there he comes 
already.” Selma had been brought up a 
Presbyterian, and while she strained her eyes 
to enjoy the unusual spectacle of a handsome 
vehicle drawn by two superb horses, she 
murmured with a faint smile, “Death ona 
pale horse, and—-and-—something or oth- 
er and eternal punishnient following in 
its train. Poor Aunt Sally!) The Bible is 
still in the bottom of my trunk.” 

‘The team stopped at the distant fence, the 
occupant descended to let down the bars 
that served for a gate, and then drove 
straight across the field toward the house. 
Selma had risen, and the gentleman sprung 
quickly to the ground when he saw the lithe, 
graceful figure standing by the doorway. 

“Mr. Marston is not at home?” He 
spoke with the slight accent which Spaniards 
seldom banish from their English. 

‘He will not return until late, I fear. If 
I can deliver any message you may choose 
to leave, I shall do so with much pleasure.” 
It was so long since she had spoken to a 
stranger that she viewed this one with some 
interest; more so because he was the first 
Spaniard she had seen who was not a vaquero 
or a sheep-herder. 

But the gentleman extended his hand de- 
precatingly. 
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“OQ no, Sefora; how could I trouble a 
lady so? I will come some other time. If 
you would kindly tell me where I could find 
a vaquero? I cannot stop to put up the bars 
again; my horses will not stand on the way 
home.” 

And to corroborate his statement the 
black horse snorted impatiently, while the 
white one stamped the ground. Selma had_ 
quite lost herself a moment—the horses 
were splendid; and she repeated absently, 
“Vaquero? There is none. We keep no 
servant about the place.” 

“How?” asked the Spaniard, quickly. 
“All alone? Ah! I beg pardon, Senora, a 
thousand times.” 

Selma had recovered herself, and returned 
his adicux with a haughty bow; but his last 
look rested on a face flushed with anger or 
emotion. 

When John came home, earlier than she 
had looked for him, she met him more af- 
fectionately than for some time past; she 
had spent the interim wondering whether it 
had sounded like a complaint: ‘There is 
no servant on the place.” 

“We have had a visitor, John—a tall 
Spaniard, with pale green face and dark 
green eyes ; and oh, such magnificent: horses 
as he had !—one coal black, the other snow 
white. He wanted to see you; who can he 
he?” 

“Well, I must say,” laughed John, “fora 
man who has such an opinion of his good 
looks as Don Ramon Aliso, that is not a 
very flattering description. But I recognize 
him by his horses. He is our proprietor. 
He has another ranch at San Diego, where 
he has been for some time; that is the rea- 
son you had not yet seen him. I suppose 
he came to see about the sheep that are to 
come on the stubble here.” 

“What did you say?” Selma questioned, 
with pardonable curiosity. “ lon Ramon 
who?—our proprietor? Has he bought us?” 
she laughed; ‘and does he own us now ?” 

‘‘ At least, the land we live on,” he an- 
swered, in his cool, deliberate way, ‘‘and 
all the other land as far as you can see from 
here.” 
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Selma had turned pale to the very lips. 

‘*T don’t understand you, John Marston ” ; 
a sudden hoarse tone in her voice would 
have struck any one but her somewhat phleg- 
matic husband. ‘Speak plainly. Are you 
bankrupt? Have I made a poor man of 
you so soon by my ignorance of household 
management and ranch affairs? Have you 
been obliged to sell your ranch ?” 

“Obliged to sell?” he repeated as he turned 
slowly towards her. ‘‘ Why, what stuff you 
talk. It never belonged to me. I should have 
to be a man of considerable means to buy land 
at seventy-five and a hundred dollars an 
acre, asthey hold it here. Later, if I have 
good crops for two or three years longer, we 
will go farther south, where they don’t ask 
a man’s whole fortune for an acre of land. 
Or it may be that I can buy some of this, 
after a while; Don Ramon is head and ears 
in debt, like all Spaniards. His American 
friends will take good care that he shall not 
remain a wealthy Spaniard long; and if the 
land ever goes at sheriffs sale, | may get a 
piece cheap. And it is good land,” he 
went on, musing to himself, “* particularly for 
wheat.” With that he lighted his pipe, and 
made himself comfortable in the large rock- 
ing-chair. 

On Selma’s cheeks there flamed a dark-red 
spot, that contrasted ominously with the pal- 
lor just now covering her face. 

Before John left the house next morning, 
he wanted to charge her with a message for 
Idon Ramon, in case he should return. 

“T beg of you to hunt him up yourself,” 
she interrupted him impatiently, “ 1 cannot 
bear the man.” 

‘But, Selma, how unreasonable you are. 
don Ramon is the best fellow in the world, 
and all his tenants will tell you so. If ever 
the crops fail, he does not stand on his share 
of wheat, but lets us have the whole harvest 
for seed, and never presses for his money. 
I tell you there are not many landlords like 
him to be found.” 

Selma was silent, pressing her lips togeth- 
er till they were white, and seemed hardly 
_to hear what John said. 

Again, in the course of the day, she had a 
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visitor—the pastor of the Presbyterian flock 
of the neighboring town. A slim figure, deli- 
cate face, faultless dress, and gold eye-glasses 
had earned for the Rev. Mr. McBetts the 
name of the “dandy minister.” He was a 
well-meaning man, however ; in point of ed- 
ucation far in advance of most of his church 
members, and never tired of gathering new 
sheep to his fold. Perhaps Selma had not 
succeeded in fixing a meek and patient ex- 
pression on her face after a sleepless night, 
during which a thousand hard, indignant 
thoughts had chased each other through her 
brain; and perhaps her demeanor was not 
as lamb-like as a minister might have thought 
proper. At all events, on returning home, 
Mr. McBetts called straightway for his sister 
Almira. She was something of an old maid, 
but loved her brother with her whole heart, 
and the rest of mankind as much as she 
could. 

“T need your assistance,” he said to her. 
“That man Marston has brought home a 
jewel of a wife, and she must join our con- 
gregation. It is just what we need; she 
plays both piano and organ, sings like an 
angel—I can tell from her face—and has 
the air of a duchess; but that has nothing 
to do with it,” he corrected himself. “ There 
is something, however, I cannot fathom; 
you must come with me and find yout for 
yourself. The woman is unhappy about 
something, I know.” 

Almira propped her pointed chin with 
her pointed index finger. “ H’m—I don’t 
quite like that; it sounds too much like the 
beginning of a romance, and we have had 
enough of that sort of thing, the Lord 
knows. It isn’t quite a month since the 
graceless Greenwich went off with that 
worthless fellow, leaving her helpless child 
to the tender mercies of her husband. You 
used to think, too, that the poor woman 
was unhappy—the minx, with her silly airs 
and graces!” 

“Well, well, wait till you have seen Mrs. 
Marston.” A light flush had suffused the 
young man’s face; but he knew that a seri- 
ous word from him would silence his sister's 
sharp tongue. 
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She saw Mrs. Marston the very next day ; 
and when the horse’s head had hardly been 
turned away from Marston’s door, Almira 
broke out with ill-concealed triumph: 

“IT know it all; I knew I should if. I 
could see her myself for just five minutes. 
But you are right, she is not that kind of a 
woman, at all.” 

“Well?” asked her brother, with more of 
interest than curiosity. 

“Well,” she repeated, ‘‘cannot you see 
that she is terribly disappointed? Whether 
he deceived her, or whether she deceived 
herself, I have net yet determined, but she is 
terribly unhappy. You see what a haughty 
piece she is; see her taper fingers and her 
dainty ways; fancy that she came to Califor- 
nia as the mistress of a large ranch, well 
fixed, and instead she sits helpless and alone 
on that cheerless piece of land. ©, she need 
not try to fool me; she thinks she told me 
nothing; she would suffer the rack before 
she’d complain, but I can look right through 
her pride.” 

“Poor woman!” said the brother compas- 
sionately. 

“Yes,” assented the sister, carelessly; 
“but she’s coming to church next Sunday, 
and shell play the organ, she says. I am 
going to take her home from church with us 
to dinner, just to show that stupid Mrs. Hen- 
derson that her reign is over. She'll turn 
yellow with envy.” 

Her brother hardly heard the words; she 
was not so bad on the whole; her charity 
reached as far as her tongue, he used to say 
in her vindication; no living thing within her 
circle suffered hunger or cold, but she had a 
chronic dislike for young, pretty women. 

The following Sunday was perfect, and 
Selma, after having played the organ and 
sung “like an angel,” to the satisfaction and 
pleasure of both brother and sister, was: as- 
sisted into the minister’s carriage by Almira, 
while that lady herself afterwards clambered 
into John Marston's less elegant vehicle. 

The home of the McBetts, Casa Laguna, 
lay at a short distance from the hastily built- 
up little town; and the waving of trees— 
groups of silver-shafted birch, the spreading 
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sycamore, and somber cypress—and the sight 
of green lawn were balm to Selma’s spirit 
and drink to her thirsty soul; it soothed and 
calmed her more than the sermon or the 
hymns had been able to do. She drewa 
deep breath as they entered the gateway. 

‘How like entering Paradise this seems 
to me,” she said, “after living these long 
months on that wretchedly bare, dry stretch 
of land. It was not so bad in the spring, 
but now it is horrible; I shall go mad, I 
believe”; her face was aflame; the blue eyes 
flashed and her clear voice trembled, but she 
recovered herself when she saw the young 
man’s eyes rest with tender pity on her 
face. 

A hoarse cry far above them gave him the 
welcome means of turning the conversation. 

“Took at it,” he said; ‘‘that is the bird 
of prey from which these mountains take 
their name—Gabilan Range. You may 
travel the mountain the whole day through, 
and its monotonous cry will fall on your 
ear just like that—-always far off, never 
changing or coming nearer, no matter how 
long you follow it. ‘The man, an American, 
to whom the land on that mountain belongs 
is never called anything but “Sehor Gabi- 
lan,” by the Spanish people. Perhaps they 
think him of rather a grasping disposition— 
I don't know. But I am told that no Span- 
iard shakes hands with him; they open and 
shut their own hand quickly, like this, while 
addressing him, just as the hawk is known to 
fasten his talons on his prey.” 

We must presume that the reverend gen- 
tleman told the story merely to draw Selma's 
thoughts away from herself; otherwise it 
would hardly have been fair in him to speak 
of Americans with grasping disposition with- 
out mentioning his own honored progenitor. 
He had said to Selma, when she went into 
raptures at the first distant glimpse of Casa 
Laguna, that their place seemed so much 
more home-like, because it had been under 
cultivation longer than any other American 
residence in the valley, as his father had 
come in possession of it, by a lucky chance, 
at quite an early day. 

Perhaps the dear old gentleman had never 
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told his son what that “lucky chance” 
_ was. 

More than ten years before, and when all 
the land from the Salinas valley to the 
coast was still in the possession of a few 
Spaniards, a party of Americans passed 
through the country to see what could be 
made of it. ‘A party of Americans travel- 
ing through the country,” they were warmly 
welcomed and hospitably entertained at the 
different ranchos which lay thinly scattered, 
extending for leagues together over hill and 
plain. One old Spainard, who boasted of 
his descent from the Hidalgos, thought his 
establishment—an ancient adobe in which 
his fathers had lived before him-—not luxuri- 
ous enough for the comfort of dos Amert- 
canos, and rode across country to Monterey, 
to procure the means of furnishing entertain- 
ment for his guests that would not dishonor 
his ancient name. Even at that time there 
were Americans in Monterey who knew well 
the value of the lands so loosely held by 
these “‘greasers,” whose trusting nature, im- 
provident ways, and childlike simplicity in 
business matters were alike taken advantage 
of by the keen Yankee. It was an old 
story, how, after a few paltry sums of money 
received from his American friend, the poor 
creaser would suddenly find himself a beg- 
gar before his own door, and his leagues of 
land transferred—with all the formalities 
which the American law (a sealed book to 
him) requires—to the man who had so kind- 
ly advanced him money. So in the case of 
poor old Don Domingo Sanchez. One of 
the party whom he had so lavishly enter- 
tained, the good Mr. McBetts, had bought 
the mortgage of the man who had furnished 
the money to the lon for this entertainment; 
and with the greatest equanimity he took 
possession of the entire ranch, the memor- 
able old adobe house included. —Sefor 
LYomingd Sanchez died later, in Monterey, 
the gray old city by the sea, which so much 
resembled these poor old Dons—fallen in 
state and fortune, but unbroken, both, in 
their pride. 

The day after this pleasant visit to the 
Casa Laguna, Selma had all her good humor 
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destroyed at one stroke when she saw the 
Spaniard with the pale green face and dark 
green eyes enter the house. Her face grew 
more flushed than it had become from the 
kitchen fire over which she was bending, 
when it darted through her brain that again 
he saw how she was without a servant on 
the place. She shook her curls back quickly 
from her face, and met him haughtily on 
the threshold. 

“TI beg a thousand pardons,” he said hum- 
bly, when he saw the peculiar flash in her 
dark blue eyes, “but this has always been a 
favorite spot of the ranch with me, and be- 
fore Mr. Marston had a wife I often came 
here.” 

“Which you had an unquestioned right to 
do,” was the ungracious reply. ‘So far as 
I understand, this land and all the rest be- 
longs to you, pretty much.” 

He had stepped back to the open door. 
‘All of it,” he affirmed; “from the moun- 
tains to the group of trees you see yonder; 
and from the end of the mountain chain to 
the south as far as you can see.” 

He had lifted his hand and the noonday 
rays were caught in the glittering ruby on his 
finger, and as he moved his hand hither and 
thither, drops of transparent blood seemed 
trickling over Selma’s light cotton dress. She 
laid her hand over her eyes a moment. 

“Tt dazzles one so,” she said; and when 
she removed her hand, she saw the devour- 
ing gaze of the Spaniard fastened on her 
face; and the sun that painted golden rings 
on her hair seemed to kindle a flickering 
fire in his deep-set eyes. 

When the Rev. Mr. McBetts with his 
sister came, later in the day, Selma had an 
insane idea of imploring Almira to take her 
away with her. She felt as if she had been 
exposed to a scorching fire, and that safety 
and relief could only be found in the at- 
mosphere of this cold, practical nature. 
She grew irritable at the thought that the 
hated name of the Spaniard must again be 
mentioned between John and herself, and 
the impulse was strong on her to leave the 
lone little house forever. 

“Tl wish we could have taken her with us,”’’ 
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said the brother, as he cast a lingering look 
back from the buggy to the kitchen door, 
where Selma stood wistfully looking after 
them. “She needed comfort and compan- 
ionship to-day, if ever in her life, I know.” 

“And who should have gotten Mr. Mars- 
ton’s supper?” asked the sister. 
don’t even keep a Chinaman to do the 
housework. It’s a lonesome place, to be 
sure; but there is work enough to do to 
make her forget it.” 

Soon after, the oft-announced sheep were 
at last driven on the stubble; and then it 
was less lonesome; for Selma watched the 
herd and herders many an idle hour. She 
had never in her life seen so many sheep, 
though her Uncle James was called a large 
farmer in Missouri, and had owned some 
fifty field-hands before the war. 

The vaqueros claimed her attention above 
all things. “It’s as good as a circus,” she 
said, laughing, to John, “to watch them. 
And I'm nota bit afraid of them, though they 
might stand models for Italian banditti.” 

It is said of the Spaniards—the Mexicans, 
rather—that they excel in the management 
and care of sheep; and it seemed almost su- 
perfluous that Don Ramon should give such 
close attention to this band. Yet hardly a 
day passed that he did not visit them, though 
he did not always leave his buggy or dis- 
mount from his horse; and he seldom ap- 
proached John Marston’s door. 

One night when the wind had been sob- 
bing louder than ever at door and window, 
Selma was startled by a knock and the un- 
expected appearance of Don Ramon on the 
threshold. There was no invitation extend- 
ed him to enter; she only said curtly, “ Mr. 
Marston is not at home.” 

“T know it,” he answered; but added 
hastily, when he saw the sudden flash he so 
dreaded in her eyes, “it is he who sent me.” 

“You are welcome,” she said more gently. 
She read in his eyes that he wanted to say, 
“ Pobrecita! It is wrong to leave a delicate 
woman alone in this wilderness.” But aloud 
he said: 

“The wind that you hear howling without 
heralds the rain; and Mr. Marston, with 
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more of my tenants, has repaired to the river, 
where the water dammed itself last year, 
They have taken a number of my laborers 
with them; and Mr. Marston has requested 
me to say that it might be late before he 
could return. I shall stay here till he comes ; 
but can seat myself on the bench outside if 
I am in your way here.” | 

Her generous heart smote her as though 
she had accused a fellow-being of wrong. 

“No, certainly not,” she said, ‘I am very 
glad of your company.” | 

She offered him refreshment, knowing that 
he must have been out in the saddle a long 
time, but he declined as usual; Don Ramon 
had never tasted meat nor drink in John 
Marston’s house. But when he found her 
thus tractable and in good humor, he ven- 
tured one step farther. Would she not sing 
for him, as she often did when she was 
all alone? 

A quick glance from the haughty eyes 
cautioned him, and he added in explanation : 

“T know of your singing from my vaque- 


-ros; the rascals have really esthetic tastes, 


though their rough looks may detract from 
my assertion.” 

Without more ado Selma sang—not for 
him or to him though, for she had soon for- 
gotten that any one was listening to her. 
She sang song after song, her eyes straying 
out through the uncurtained window, where 
the fire of the vaqueros was burning, and the 
Gabilan Mountains rose in dim outlines 
against the dark sky when the fire grew low. 
And when she sang of the woman who had 
forfeited honor and home to follow her false 
lover, the door was suddenly opened and 
John Marston stood on the threshold, wet 
through and shaking the water off his hat— 
for the first rain of the season had set in, and 
the two people in the narrow little room had 
known nothing of it. 

Selma sprung to meet him. 

““How long you have been, John! it has 
been so still and lonesome.” 

“What! has Don Ramon entertained you 
so poorly?” he asked. 

“Don Ramon!” she repeated; ‘ah! yes; 
I had forgotten—” 
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“That he was here?” laughed John. 
“My dear friend,” he turned to the Span- 
iard, “‘what conquests you may make among 
the rest of the sex I don’t know. ‘This lady 
has never been smitten. First she describes 
you as a tall Sfaniard with light green face 
and dark green eyes; next she declares she 
can’t bear the sight of you; and now she has 
even forgotten that you are in the same 
room with her.” 

His own boisterous mirth prevented him 
from ngting that the others did not join in 
his merriment. ‘The Spaniard had risen and 
stood stiff and rigid, his olive face blanched, 
his lips compressed; while Selma so busied 
herself in getting supper for her husband 
that she did not even take time to shake back 
from her face the heavy curls that almost 
concealed it. 

The next was the first rainy day of the 
season, and the herders and vaqueros were 
much in the neighborhood of the house ; for 
though the sheep were scattered over many 
hundred acres outside of John Marston’s 
place, the herders’ headquarters had always 
been near his house. John Marston himself 
was standing in his door, looking idly on, 
when a vaquero dashed up to tell him that 
the water had again dammed itself in the 
river, and that Don Ramon requested Mr. 
Marston ,to engineer the clearing away of the 
obstruction. Drawing on his rubber boots 
and throwing his waterproof over his shoul- 
ders, he started out at once. 

Shortly after, Selma came to the door, 
water-bucket in hand, and looked disconso- 
lately into the rain. ‘The artesian well was 
two hundred yards away, and the black mud 
ankle-deep. ‘There was not a splinter of dry 
wood in the house, either, and bread to bake 
and shirts to iron. She was just debating 
within herself the propriety of throwing the 
bucket as far as she could send it, and her- 
self on the floor for a good cry, when she 
heard the heavy splash of a horse’s feet: from 
behind the house. 

“Ah! John has thought of his adie 
cies and has come back. Good John”— 
mentally patting his broad shoulders. 

She was giving John too much credit, how- 
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ever: it was Pedro, the fiercest-looking brig- 
and of them all, who made a sudden dash 
around the corner. In her trepidation she 
had commenced the journey to the well, 
and now stood helpless, one slipper on her 
foot, the other imbedded in the tough black 
loam. In the twinkling of an eye Pedro 
had sprung from his horse, lifted her light 
as a feather back into the kitchen, and placed 
the bucket, filled, beside her. Before she 
could express her thanks, half a dozen other 
vaqueros had made their appearance in an- 
swer to his shrill call, and after a brief con- 
sultation they all galloped to the fence 
where it was nearest the house. Without 
dismounting, they each fastened their lariat 
around the top board of the fence, gave a 
long pull, a strong pull, a pull all together, 
and off came the board with a crash. ‘The 
maneuver was repeated till they had suff- 
cient planking, which they hauled to the 
house by winding the lariat around each sep- 
erate load, and fastening the end to the sad- 
dle-horn. “Then they made a pavement of 
it in front of the kitchen door, and laid a 
dry walk to the well— much to Selma’s aston- 


-ishment and fright; what would John and 


Don Ramon say to see expensive fencing 
destroyed in that way? She expressed this 
fear when she thanked Pedro for his atten- 
tion; but the vaquero, lifting his shabby hat 
with the grandessa that the most ragged of 
them can assume, said courteously : 

““Q, Senora, the Padrone would tear down 
the entire fencing of the whole Sandia 
Rancho before he would allow the Senora to 
place her foot on the cold, wet ground.” 

And never did Selma have to set her foot 
on the cold, wet ground again. To Mr. 
John Marston’s great joy, this ferocious In- 
dian-faced fellow suddenly developed all the 
best traits of a well-trained house servant ; 
and not a drop of water or stick of kindling- 
wood did John have to provide while the 
sheep were on the stubble. 

Selma’s church attendance had ceased 
with the setting in of the rain, for there was 
only a little open wagon on the ranch. 
Sister Almira was subject to neuralgia, and 
would not venture across country in wet 
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weather, so that the young minister had to 
make his visits alone. Selma had not yet 
joined the church; and after meeting the 
Spaniard at the Marstons’ house once or 
twice he expressed his apprehension lest 
Selma should join the Catholics. 

“It would not be for your husband’s best 
interests, my dear Mrs. Marston,” he advised 
her. ‘The Catholics have no influence 
whatever in this part of the country, and 
the congregation is composed almost en- 
tirely of the Spanish and low Irish pop- 
ulation. And besides, what lady would want 
to be seen of a Sunday entering the old barn 
which they had turned into a church ?” 

He did not understand, as did the Span- 
iard, the sudden flash in Selma’s eye, and he 
heard only a very pardonable affectation of 
Christian humility in the answer that came 
a few moments. later: 

“God knows that I think the lowliest 
place devoted to his worship too good for a 
poor erring mortal like myself to enter; and 
my conscience tells me that I am not fit to 
become a member of any religious congre- 
gation.” 

Satisfied that Selma did not mean to be- 
come a Catholic, he trusted to luck —‘**God’s 
own good time,” he said—for the 

Whenever the Spaniard met the young 
man at John Marston’s, his eyes followed 
him as the eyes of the panther follow his prey ; 
and he always maintained on such occasions 
that he neither spoke nor understood a word 
of English. 

lor John Marston these were busy times. 
Down by the river Don Kamon had leased 
to him one hundred acres more, at a really 
trifling rate. ‘The land lay in rather an 
inconvenient location, and so far from the 
house that he had built himself a little 
shanty on it to shelter him through the night: 
when the rain was incessant, roads were too 
heavy to travel inthe dark. But the prospects 
were fair for a good crop. ‘And then,” he 
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said, knocking the ashes out of his pipe, ‘* we 
will go farther south, where they raise olives 
and oranges, and all the fancy things that cost 
so much money; and that you women so 
hanker after.’ 
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Selma’s pale face grew still whiter as he 
said it, and her voice was broke by a sob as 
she answered, ‘‘ Yes, John, certainly.” 

John’s natural phlegm must have grown 
into positive obtuseness of late, or he most 
certainly would have noticed the change in 
Selma’s manner and appearance. ‘There 
was a restlessness in her eyes that made 
them gleam out darkly from the slender 
white face, and her voice was harsh and ten- 
der by turns, as though she were never in the 
same frame of mind two minutes together. 
Perhaps that she felt more lonesome than 
ever; for the sheep had been driven back | 
into the mountains, and when she looked 
from the window now at night she saw only 
impenetrable darkness, where the fire of the 
vaqueros had lately been shining. Since 
the rains had ceased, the wind had found 
its way back to the lone. little house, and 
came rushing up to the door again, where it 
cried and moaned to be let in. The new 
grass had clothed mountain and _ plain with 
robes of hopeful green, and the meadow- 
lark climbed upward on its waves of song. 


But in Selma’s heart there was neither 
hope nor spring nor sunshine. It was as 
if the storms of winter, that had raged 


and torn through the mountain-clefts, had . 
found an abiding echo in her breast. And 
often, when at the close of day a pale shad- 
ow moved by like a phantom where those 
brigand vaqueros had broken away the fence 
of the ranch, she clasped her hands to her 
heart and implored wildly and incoherently, 
“lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil; for Death comes riding on a 
pale horse, and hell and eternal punishment 
follow in his wake.” 

And one night the phantom moved close 
up to the lone little house lying all unguarded 
on the open plain, and the shadow grew 
dark on the threshold of John Marston’s 
home. With a fainting heart Selma passed | 
across it. “It has been no home to me,” 
she said with a shiver; “the dreary, deso- 
late place where no living ‘being gave me 
love or sympathy —save one.’ 

— her stood Don Ramon’s light car- 
same in which she had seen him 
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first, many months ago—and the horses she 
had so admired stamped and pawed the 
ground, as though counseling dispatch. The 
Spaniard’s arms were outstretched to lift her 
into the vehicle, but with sudden passion he 
motioned her back. 

“Not with that shawl on you—the wed- 
ding-gift of John Marston! ‘Throw back 
hat and shawl, and all your finery, into the 
house. I bade you wear your meanest dress; 
Kamon Aliso can himself afford to dress 
you.” 

As in a dream, she turned back to the 
house to fling from her the offending shawl ; 
but the long silken fringe twined stubbornly 
around her fingers, the door escaped her 
grasp, and the wind hurled itself wildly into 
the room, filling all the house with sobs and 
wailing. 

“Hasten, love, hasten,” came in dulcet 
tones from the carriage, and with com- 
pressed lips Selma turned forever from 
John «wasp dishonored home. 

“Let the dark night and the wild winds 
take possession,” she muttered; “he will not 
suffer as I have suffered, for he has never 
loved me, and has no heart to break.” 

The next moment soft furs were wrapped 
about her, and strong arms held her in a 
close embrace, while the horses dashed on, 
as if conscious that they must bear to a 
place of safety a costly stolen treasure. She 
struggled to free herself, moaning bitterly: 

“Oh, the sin and the shame of it all! 
Hlad I a mother with whom to take refuge, 
or a brother to give me a home, it would 
never have come to this. But now—lost ! 
lost! lost!” 

He spoke to her soothingly, as one speaks 
a child to rest. 
You are my only love, and in a year’s time 
you shall be my wife, for divorces can be ob- 
tained for money among fos Americanos ; 
and if all should fail you would still be my 
only love, and mistress of all my estate 
vour whole life long.” 

She uttered a scream, and pressed closer 
to him. 

“We are pursued! I will never live 
through the disgrace and the scandal—” 
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Agagn he spoke soothingly : 

“It is only Pedro, the vaquero—who so 
admires you, and who would stab that clum- 
sy gringo to death before he would let him 
get possession of you again. Be tranquil, 
love, we are not pursued.” 

Who, then, is the man with set, white face, 
on sweat-reeking horse, following in dread 
silence the carriage tracks that lead from his 
very door? Hour after hour passes by, and 
when the Spaniard, accompanied by his 
grim body-guard, draws up in. his elegant 
vehicle before the door of the little hotel in 
a distant town, the worn-out horse of the 
pursuing rider breaks down beneath him ; 
and as don Ramon is about to lift his half- 
fainting companion out of the buggy, a 
heavy hand is laid on his shoulder. 

“raw your pistol, accursed villain,” said 
John Marston, in a low voice still as death, 
“and let that woman find her way into the 
house alone.” 

The face that the Spaniard turned to him 
was pale and unmoved as his own; only a 
slight quiver of the thin nostril spoke of the 
passion raging within him. Pedro had 
quickly approached his master; he let Sel- 
ma’s inanimate form glide into his arms, 
and turned with flaming eyes to his enemy. 

“You have no pistol? Then I will throw 
away mine too!” John Marston flung his 
heavy weapon across the street. ‘Now 
come on, with your fists! Ha! Put that 
knife away, cowardly Spanish dog—” He 
threw himself forward to wrest it from his 
antagonist’s grasp; but he was blind with 
fury, and the next moment he fell back—a. 
deep gash in his forehead, running upward 
till it made its way into the heavy masses of 
his tawny hair. 

A dozen men sprung from the bar-room of 
the hotel, each more-anxious than the other 
to see who and how many had been killed. 
Among them was the sheriff of the-county— 
a Spaniard—and to him Don Ramon ex- 
plained, in a few whispered words, the state of 
affairs. ‘Then that official turned indignantly 
to the waiting crowd. 

“Just to think, amzgos, what a dangerous 
man that gringo is; he actually attacked my 
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friend Don Ramon with a pistol—here is 
the weapon now. Fortunately Don Ramon 
managed to strike it out of his hand ; and in 
falling, during the tussle, the man must have 
hurt himself. It is my duty, at all events, 
to place him in safe custody, where he can 
do no more harm.” 

So John Marston, wounded, bleeding, and 
insensible, was placed in safe custody where 
he could do no more harm; while within the 
next half-hour Don Ramon Aliso, with fresh 
horses, was speeding toward the nearest rail- 
road depot, bearing with him his. stolen 
treasure. 


Charity covereth a multitude of sins: so 
do big diamonds; and plenty of both are to 
be found in San Francisco. At a charity 
ball they can be seen in perfection—both 
diamonds and charity; for all sorts of peo- 
ple are admitted for sweet charity’s sake, 
and to swell the receipts for the night in 
dollars and cents. 

‘We go late to such a ball, of course, and 
study with wonder and delight the magnifi- 
cent dresses there—the papers will tell us in 
the morning who was inside of them. At 
this particular ball is a lady conspicuous for 
dress and diamonds. The heavy satin of her 
_ dress flames in the color of the California 
poppy; and diamonds shake and glitter on 
bosom, hair, and fingers every time~ she 
moves. It is a ponderous frame to display 
dry goods and jewelry on, and to cover the 
frame so thoroughly must have cost, large 
sums of money. But that’s what she has 
her money for, people say ; she has no one 
to leave it to when she dies. Poor, wealthy, 
vulgar Mrs. Merritt! Ever since her im- 
mense wealth—realized from the opportune 
sale of swamp lands mortgaged to her worth- 
less, departed husband—had fallen into her 
enormous hands, it had been the one cry of 
her really good heart-—-‘“Alone in the world, 
with no one to leave my money to !” 

However, she was not alone at the ball to- 
night; beside her was a figure the entire re- 
verse and opposite of the worthy matron. A 
delicate lavender silk fell gracefully around 
the slender form, and a single rose was half 
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hidden among the heavy gold-brown curls. 
There was an expression of weariness on the 
pale, oval face that was not well suited to 
the gay scene; and the haughtily curved lips 
responded only in monosyllables to the volu- 
bility of the mammoth woman. 

A small circle had formed about Mrs. Mer- 
ritt, and she is discussing her domestic and 
financial affairs freely with the five hundred 
friends. 

“Yes; I have some one now to leave my 
money to, for I have legally adopted her— 
dear little ee to see the first 
one of you young scamfs make love to her 
forhermoney. She’s had her own troubles, 
poor child, and she so hates and despises 


men that I run no risk of having my money 


squandered by a graceless, ne’er-do-weel of 
a husband.” 

“You are perfectly right, Mrs. Merritt, to 
guard both your treasures well”; it was a 
handsome, rakish-looking individual who 
spoke. ‘But would you not introduce a 
fellow if he vowed and declared he had no 
dark designs on either? Come, now—for 
old acquaintance sake—let me beg your ° 
fair protege for the next dance.” 

“She'll not dance to-night, Harry Under- 
wood. My little chick has a pretty hard 
head of her own, in spite of her gentle eyes ; 
and she has declared that she will not dance. 
Perhaps, too, I have spoiled her just a lit- 
tle; but she is the dearest child, for all that, 
and really loves me, for all my rough ways. 
You may believe me that I cherish her as 
the apple of my eye.” 

The loving look she cast over to her com- 
panion seemed suddenly frozen in her eyes. 

“What ails the child?” she cried in 
alarm. ‘Are you sick? Away from here, 
all of you; don’t you see she cannot breathe 
here ?” 

With her stout fists she thrust back the 
throng of the curious who had gathered at 
the cry of “fainting woman.” ‘The strain- 
ing eyes of her companion were fixed on 
the farther end of the room, and the pale 
lips breathed but a single word into the 
woman’s ear. 

‘“‘ Nonsense, child!” she exclaimed impa- 
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tiently, “you are dreaming again. Do put 
that fickle Spaniard out of your mind at 
last. Come, we will go to one of the sit- 
ting-rooms, and I will order champagne.” 

But the pale lips approached her ear 
again. 

‘‘ No—no, aunt, I am not mistaken. It 
is Ramon; see, he i$ coming this way.” 

It was, perhaps, the uncommon stature of 
the woman that drew the looks of the Span- 
iard toward her, as she stood upright, with 
craned neck, to scrutinize him. From her 
his glance glided to the form beside her, and 
with a few quick strides he had reached 
them—just in time to catch the fainting 
woman in his arms. 

“Make room there,” he cried sharply; 
“this lady has fainted from the heat—stand 
aside, please.” 

The music striking up at this moment, 
there was no difficulty in leaving the hall 
unobserved; the Spaniard laid his burden 
on the lounge in a small sitting-room, and 
bent anxiously over her. The woman in 
orange satin could bridle tongue and temper 
no longer. | 

‘So you are the delectable Ramon, about 
whom the poor thing has been breaking her 
heart—and you hunting fresh pastures in 
the mean time, nodoubt. OO, a fine set you 
are—Spaniards and Americans alike, don’t 
I know you—ugh! And that poor creature 
driven out of her house by the avaricious 
landlord, and not a stitch of anything but 
what she had on her. What should have 
become of the unfortunate child if I had 
not found her that very day—you—you 
heartless deceiver !” 

Her feelings had gotten so much the bet- 
ter of her that she overlooked entirely the 
possibility of “her chick’s” needing any 
assistance to recover from her swoon; and 
only when Ramon had bathed her temples, 
and Selma had opened her eyes, was she 
recalled to the needs of the present. Ramon 
kneeled beside the lounge and chafed the 


cold little hands as he asked, with trembling 
voice : 


“You do not believe what this woman 
says? 


Surely, you knew that I had not 
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willfully deserted you, my life, my angel? 
Those rascally Americans had me seized and 
imprisoned sud@enly and without warning, 
when it came time to foreclose the mortgage 
on the Sandia Rancho, so that I could make 
no effort. to redeem it. The wounding of 
John Marston furnished the pretext for my 
arrest —though John Marston has never been 
heard of since. From the moment I re- 
gained my liberty I searched for you— 
O, my love, 1 need not tell you with what 
eagerness and anxiety. My heart broke in 
the hopeless search; I neither slept nor 
rested—I sought everywhere—and have 
found you at last, never to part with you 
again. For we start to San Diego to-mor- 
row, to my rancho there. I am still a 
wealthy man, though half my land is lost.” 

“Start to San Diego to-morrow, indeed!” 
mocked Mrs. Merritt, her broad face flushed, 
her arms akimbo, “and take my child with- 
out so much as saying, ‘By your leave.’ Do 
you know that I have adopted her, and left 
her all my money—” 

In the ball-room, meanwhile, there was a 
commotion of a different kind. At the en- 
trance door appeared a fresh arrival, viewed 
rather critically by the smiling ushers. By 
the widest stretch of charity, his corduroys 
and heavy boots could not be construed 
into full-dress, though the man was a gen- 
tleman, and handsome enough, in spite of a 
fiery scar that crossed his forehead and 
buried itself under the masses of his tawny 
hair. He had evidently been sold an ad- 
mission ticket, so what could they do but 
admit him ?—especially as the quantity of 
wine he had already taken augured that he 
would take a good deal more. A titter 
ran through the crowd near the door, as he 
turned apologetically to one of the gentle- 
men in regulation dress. 

“So much light here,” he said, “and so 
many handsome ladies—it’s bewildering to 
a fellow. Could you not introduce me? 
Came in from San Joaquin yesterday, and 
sold my wheat this morning. Would not 
some of the ladies take a glass of wine with 
me? No offense—I am a stranger, you see, 
and don’t know the rules of the place.” 
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" The ushers had one after the other edged 
a away, and one of “the many 

andsome ladies” turned to her companion. 
“It’s the Hoosier from San Joaquin; my 
husband once pointed him out to me. He 
burrows in the San Joaquin Valley all the 
year round, comes to town only when the 
harvest is in, spends the money he gets in a 
week’s time, and never goes back till he has 
had at least one broken head to pay for. 
Watch now, and you will see him pick a 
quarrel with some one in a very short time. 
‘But I do think the managers ought to have 
taken his pistol from him.” 

Very likely they had not seen it; they 
were not watching him as closely as these 
ladies, who discovered the little weapon 
only as, passing through the crowd, his coat 
was for an instant displaced by some one 
jostling against him. 

Pushing on, he came directly in front of one 
of the little sitting-rooms, which are so cozy 
to enjoy a quiet supper and harmonious 
conversation in. In this room, however, 
there was loud talking, and the occupants 
seemed engaged in anything but harmoni- 
ous conversation. A woman’s sharp, vixenish 
voice attracted him. 

“What's going on here?” he asked, reck- 
lessly peering in. “Anything I can take a 
hand in?” He was still at the gaming table 
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with his thoughts. ‘God’s Death!” he 
shouted suddenly, his eyes clear, and his 
senses sobered in a moment. “That ac- 
cursed greaser again? I'll give you no odds 
against me this time, you damned Spainard. 
I know I’m going to hell, but you shall go 
there first”—-and before the man could rise 
from his kneeling position, John Marston’s 
hand had sent a bullet crushing through his 
brain. ‘The sight of blood maddened him 
all the more. 

“That woman there!” he screamed, turn- 
ing fiercely to the prostrate figure on the 
lounge; but the arms of the gigantic woman 
were clasped about him, he could neither 
shake her off nor use his pistol, and the 
weapon was wrested from him before the 
strong arms freed him from their unwelcome 
embrace. 

Policemen were on the spot; again, as on 
that night so many months ago, John Mar- 
ston was taken into safe custody, to prevent 
him from doing more harm, and to be held 
till the Spaniard should appear against him 
at the bar. It was a vain precaution. Don 
Ramon Aliso had gone before a higher bar, 
and poor Mrs. Merritt, with her kind heart 
and her vulgar ways, had to find some one 
else to leave her money to; for Selma did 
not survive the shock of that dreadful night. 

Josephine Clifford. 


TO-MORROW. 


An! who knows? Give me the sweet to-day, 
Unmarred by haunting doubts and shadows gray, 
And I will wrap myself in such content, 

All other days shall in this one be blent. 


Let calmer souls keep watch and ward with fate, 
Inviting half the ills they seem to wait; 

To-day, within my grasp, so sweet, so sure, 

Counts all to-morrows that I must endure. 

Elisabeth A. Davis. 
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MOUNTAINEERING IN OREGON. 


You do not venture into the mountains in 
Oregon much before July, especially not in 
the region of the Columbia River, Farther 
south, say south of the head-waters of the 
Wallamet, (corruptly spelled Willamette) it 
may be safe to make an excursion in June, 
as the snow is off earlier on the more south- 
ern summits, and there is less rain during 
the early part of summer than in the valley 
of the great mountain-piercing Columbia. 

If the tourist comes to Portland by steamer 
from San Francisco, as most tourists do, in 
order to avoid three days of staging and 
considerable extra expense, he is already 
furnished with one hundred miles of views 
in which all manner of elevations are intro- 
duced, from the rounded bluffs opposite As- 
toria to the snowy cone of St. Helen and 
the icy peak of rugged old Mount Hood. In 
fact, I think the entrance into Oregon by 
way of the Columbia River is a very unfavor- 
able one, except for tourists and artists. The 
agricultural man very naturally asks himself, 
“Where are your farming lands?” because 
when he has arrived at Portland, one hun- 
dred and ten miles from the sea, he has not 
had one glimpse-of what appears to be a set- 
tled and cultivated country—nothing but 
overpoweringly grand scenery, and a few 
very immature-looking little towns on the 
river's brink. Probably he wonders where 
ali the rocks, bluffs, palisades, ridges, and 
peaks came from, that have pre-empted the 
whole distance from Astoria to the mouth 
of the Wallamet. He may not be “up” in 
the geography of Oregon, and does not 
know that the Columbia cuts directly across 
two ranges of mountains, with bases of many 
miles in diameter, and that the country he ts 
looking for, the Wallamet valley, lies in the 
trough between these two parallel ranges. 
Besides this, the Columbia is a wide river, 
and its width, together with its precipitous 
bluffs of great height, make of its nearly di- 
rect chasm an immense funnel for the winds 


and vapors of the Pacific; and these, being 
mild, so stimulate the growth of vegetation, 
in connection with a rich soil, that an appar- 
ent additional altitude of nearly two hundred 
feet is given by the splendid “forests pri- 
meval” that crown the loftiest as well as the 
lowest ridges of the Columbia highlands. 
Nevertheless, could he see them, the agricul- 
turist would discover many small, rich val- 
leys along the little tributary rivers, whose 
mouths are hiddenin the tropical luxuriance 
of vegetable production in this region. 

This riotous growth of forest in the north- 
ern part of Oregon (west of the Cascade 
range only) is one great obstacle to moun- 
taineering; and the cause of this exuberance 
—moisture—is another. ‘Therefore the tour- 
ist or explorer of any class must wait for July 
weather, which in ordinary years is dry and 
bright without being too warm. The Co- 
lumbia, which is decidedly a we river, does, 
in spite of its pluvial character, during the 
later summer months, which extend some- 
times into the winter calendar of the Atlantic 
States, furnish the most glorious days it is 
possible to conceive of, both for temperature 
and for clear, dry, bright atmosphere, 

The ascent of Mount St. Helen is made 
from Portland by steamboat to the mouth 
of the Cathlapootle or Lewis River, about 
thirty miles below Portland, or eighty miles 
from the sea. Small steamers ascend Lewis 
River for a distance of less than ten miles, 
after which small boats and oars are brought 
into requisition. This stream is very cold, 
very clear, and very rapid. The lower part 
near the Columbia in the spring is full of 
smelt, so that they can be taken by the 
naked hands. Farther up, it and its trib- 
utaries abound in delicious trout. 

Pulling up stream against a mountain tor- 
rent is no easy work, but is easier then cut- 
ting your way through a perfect tangle of half- 
prostrate shrubbery of incredible toughness, 
and is generally pursued as the better course. 
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At some of the tarming settlements on this 
portion of the way, horses can be procured 
whenever it is thought best to abandon the 
boats. So many prospecting parties pass 
over this particular trail each summer, look- 
ing for the rumored gold and silver mines, 
and finding instead marble and coal, that 
something like a road is keptopen. In fact, 
a party went through with a small wagon the 


whole distance from the Columbia to thé 


lake region in 1874. | 

This lake region, or it might be styled 
lake altitude, is about six or seven thousand 
feet above sea-level. Along the whole Cas- 
cade range, especially in the neighborhood 
of extinct volcanoes, lakes of a very peculiar 
character are found. They are without 
feeders, except the snow from the neighbor- 
ing summits, and without visible outlet. 
The water is peculiarly blue, and of course 
in summer weather perfectly calm. Yet 
about four o'clock in the afternoon an agi- 
tation of the waters is visible, which does not 
appear to be due to any current of air pass- 
ing over them, though to what it is due re- 
mains to be explained. Fish are not found 
in any of these very elevated and isolated 
lakes. Farther on a more particular descrip- 
tion of one of the most remarkable ones will 
be given. 

The ascent of St. Helen is not very diff- 
cult after having reached the altitude men- 
tioned. By keeping upon one of the ridges 
running east or north, the climbing is com- 
paratively easy, and the forest open. ‘There 
is less of ruggedness about St. Helen, after 
the snow-fields are attained, than about any 
of the Oregon or Washington peaks—this 
pe belonging to Washington. The dan- 
gerous declivities and fissures are fewer— 
though to lose foothold on an extensive in- 
cline of frozen snow would probably prove 
to most pedestrians a serious loss. An old 
and rough mountaineer, who determined to 
ascertain what it was that kept a certain spot 
on the mountain near the summit nearly 
always bare, after succeeding, slipped and 
started down the icy grade at a fearful rate 
of speed. As he lost control of his locomo- 
tion he displayed great control’of his wits— 
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for he called out to his companions, “Good 
by, boys, I’m going to hell a-kiting!” How- 
ever, he did not arrive at that destination 
as he expected, being able to stop himself a 
little short. He lived to desire a_ better 
one, let us hope: but at all events, to im- 
form the world that a hot sulphur spring was 
the active agent in keeping bare that partic- 
ular spot on St. Helen known as “the Bear.” 

St. Helen is a sleeping, though not wholly 
extinct, volcano. As late as 1832 it threw 
out ashes that were carried by the wind as 
far east as the Walla Walla valley, darkening 
the air in the vicinity of Fort Vancouver, 
and filling it with sulphurous fumes, in 
which candles burned with a blue light. 
Lewis River throws up along its’ shores, 
among its pebbles and gravel, great numbers 
of smoothed fragments of pumice that had 
their origin in some old eruption of this 
mountain; and the extensive outcropping 
of porous basalt along the lower as well as 
the upper portion of the Columbia shows 
the extensive action of heat in the unknown 
past of this mountain region. 

The timber is distributed in perceptible 
zones or belts on the mountains, the fir and 
cedar being lowest; then the pine (7 
Douglasit and P. Lambertini); after which 
juniper, hemlock, and spruce—the latter two 
belonging to the coast, but being reproduced 
here by the moisture furnished by the fogs 
of the Pacific, which drift inland, and are 
caught on the tops of the high Cascade 
range. | 

Mount Hood, which is much grander than 
St. Helen, and has a wagon road running 
around its base as it crosses over the range 
to the plains of eastern Oregon, is the peak 
which tourists generally select to climb. At 
Portland this mountain seems so near that 
some uninstructed new-comers have at- 
tempted walking to the base of it for an ante- 
breakfast constitutional. It is really a good 
day’s journey of forty miles, across a level 
plain, over streams, through forest, and up 
and down hills of startling magnitude and 
acclivity, to the top of the range, where the 
real ascent begins. Some parties have made 
the excursion every summer for many years, 
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and so far without accident. But there is 
undoubtedly great danger, as the climbing is 
arduous, the ice-fields very slippery, and the 
fissures and sheer precipices awful in the ex- 
treme. Yet many men and a few women 
have stood upon the summit, and looked 
upon a scene which can hardly be surpassed 
in nature. 

The diameter of the Cascade range can- 
not be less than forty miles; the length of its 
axis hundreds either north or south of Hood. 
If the tourist is so fortunate as to find aclear 
atmosphere when he arrives at the top, he 
has beneath and around him a perfect wil- 
derness of mountains, from the midst of 
which shoot up at irregular intervals the 
snowy peaks: to the north, St. Helen, Ad- 
ams, Ranier, Baker; to the south, Jeffer- 
son, the Three Sisters, Diamond Peak, 
Mount Scott, Mount McLaughlin, and if 
the air is very pure, and you have a good 
glass, Mount Shasta. ‘To the west of the 
beholder is the lower Coast Range, with the 
sea beyond; to the east of him the azure 
wall of the Blue Mountains. Lying below 
him on one hand, and extending far away to 
the south, where it is fenced off by other 
mountains, is the beautiful Wallamet valley. 
On the other hand are the almost illimitable 
plains of eastern Oregon, smiling in the sun. 
Turning to the north, he sees a map of the 
Puget Sound country, and east of that the 
Yakima and Walla Walla valleys. The Co- 
lumbia is stretched out like a silver thread, 
and all the river courses marked out with 
distinctness. Forest and lake, grassy plains 
and cozy homesteads, surrounded by fields 
of grain ripe for the harvest, all crowd the 
view, and swell the heart with emotion. 

But Mount Hood is not a pleasant camp- 
ing ground for the night, and as most of the 
forenoon has been consumed in the ascent 
of the snow peak, there is only time to take 
in this wonderful view in its vastness, to de- 
posit some token of the visit, and the de- 
scent, even more difficult than the ascent, 
begins. The softening of the snow under 
the influence of the noonday sun, if it has 
not proceeded too far, contributes to the 
safety of the descent, as it prevents slipping. 

VoL. I.—21. 
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But under the most favorable circumstances 
the day, which began early, is all spent by 
the time the party making the ascent returns 
to camp at the snow-line. Then comes sup- 
per round a blazing camp-fire—trout, and 
perchance a venison steak. A whole week 
is required to “do” Mount Hood in any- 
thing like a satisfactory manner. 

Some years ago I had the pleasure of spend- 
ing six or eight weeks in the mountain region 
of south-eastern Oregon. Our party crossed 
the Cascades within fifteen or twenty miles 
of the California boundary. All this portion 
of Oregon is an elevated region, and being 
south of the moisture-producing Columbian 
influences, is at no time so subject to rains; 
and has withal a milder climate, with earlier 
springs and drier summers, as northern Cal- 
ifornia has. Nothing could excel the clear- 
ness and elasticity of the air; and although 
it was July weather, the heat was not op- 
pressive. Yet the mercury stood pretty high, 
and traveling at midday was warm work. 
We left Ashland, sixteen miles south of Jack- 
sonville, in the middle of a forenoon, and 
drove leisurely toward the mountains east of 
us, through a most picturesque and delight- 
ful country. Our noon camp was made at 
the very foot of the range. ‘Then we slowly 
ascended, sometimes seeming to descend as 
well, by a good dry wagon road for the re- 
mainder of the day. At evening we en- 
camped beside a little stream, which fur- 
nished us trout for supper; and at dark our 
beds were spread under the glowing stars: 
under the trees they could not be, because 
the hills rose sharply all around us, not even 
affording a level place to sleep on, except 
the one we chose on the creek bottom. 
Not being used to this out-door life, I slept 
rather uneasily that night, and certainly 
thought of bears! In the morning, I re- 
gretted not placing my shoes under cover, 
as they were thoroughly wetted with dew, as 
were all the top covers of our beds. 

The sun soon evaporated this moisture 
when we had spread the blankets upon 
stakes, and by the time breakfast was over 
they were ready to be packed away. 

I had fully expected that, as there were 
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some very intelligent people in the party, 
and also some young ladies, there would be 
a camp scene such as romancists treat us to 
in books. Nothing, however, could be more 
business-like than everything pertaining to 
camp life as I found it. A late supper, an 
early breakfast, a hurried luncheon; tired 
men—horses to care for—things to be packed 
—there was certainly no room for much ro- 
mancing. Yet, as I was an honorary member 
of the company, no burdens fell upon me; 
and once in the wagon and upon the road, 
I found delightful companions among the 
pioneers of the expedition. Baggage-wagon 
and saddle-horses were in our train. It was 
optional with any whether they would ride, 
drive, or walk. Where the road was favor- 
able, not too steep, and leading through mag- 
nificent avenues of the handsomest pines in 
the world (7. Lambertini), | enjoyed walking 
and observing more closely the vegetable 
creation about me. 

Altitude has everything to do with moun- 
tain productions. ‘The perfection of growth 
seemed to be attained before reaching the 
road summit, even though the road leads 


through a pass considerably below the sum- 


mit of the range.- The forest is not so 
fine either below or above the Lambertini 
pine belt in southern Oregon. Neither is 
the growth anywhere so dense as in the 
district of Columbia. ‘There it seems in- 
credible that large animals like the elk and 
bear should penetrate them; here it was 
easy to discover the game, and not difficult 
to follow it. On the afternoon of the second 
day our hunters had just killed a deer, and 
the gentlemen were all on the ground around 
it, when a large brown or cinnamon bear ran 
across the road in front of us, and not more 
than fifty yards away. It soon disappeared 
from view, traveling rapidly, as if alarmed at 
the unwonted sounds of rifles and wagon 
gear. 

Our second camp was just beyond the 
summit, on a level, clayey plain, covered 
with rather a scattering growth of trees. 
jut it was in a dry, delightful atmosphere, 
where hardly a drop of dew fell. Having 
gone into camp earlier than usual, there was 
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plenty of time to roast our venison on sticks 
before a roaring fire, and to spice the eating 
of it with stories and jests. The beds hay- 
ing been spread on the dry smooth carpet 
of pine leaves, I persuaded the more experi- 
enced travelers to drop a little of their rigid- 
ity, and remain around the log fire for an hour 
after nightfall, while the young ladies sang 
to us. A good sleep followed this day’s 
fatigues, but I was awakened about three 
o'clock by one of our veterans calling out to 
me to “look at Venus.” And truly it was 
worth the little trouble of awakening at an 
unseasonable hour to behold this magnifi- 
cent ‘“‘morning star” from the mountain 
tops. It glowed like a great topaz on fire. 
The trees whispered above us with a rus- 
tling as of angels’ wings, and the touch of 
the morning breeze on our faces was delli- 
ciously soft. I should have felt repaid for 
my journey by that night’s experience—so 
entirely different from anything that comes 
to us In cities, or in ordinary life anywhere. 

One of the most interesting things one 
notices in these wilds is to be found in the 
dust of the roadways in early morning ; and 
that is the thousand prints of little feet. It 
would seem that the whole creation turns 
out at some hour of the night or early 
morning to enjoy a run in the soft warm 
dust—for it must be because it is soft and 
warm to their little feet that all these crea- 
tures seek the road at night, while by day- 
light not one is to be seen anywhere near it. 

I looked carefully for new plants and - 
flowers, but saw véry few of either on the 
line of the road. Perhaps a more extended 
search would have been rewarded by finding 
something mentionable; but I could not de- 
tain the party, even in the interest of botany, 
as they were returning at the earliest practi- 
cable moment to their homes in the Klam- 
ath valley after the close of the Modoc War. 
Three days were taken in crossing the Cas- 
cade range, though the mail wagon makes 
the trip in two days; and a good horse will 
carry you over in one, the distance being 
but sixty-four miles. 

My errand to this Klamath country was to 
study it, and also to pick up some informa- 
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tion concerning the local Indian tribes. Of 
these things I have not room to speak here. 
But of one excursion made about the last of 
July I purpose to give an account. A small 
party, two gentleman and three ladies, left 
the Agency about noon of a warm day. Our 
conveyance was an ambulance drawn by a 
four-in-hand team; though one of the gen- 
tleman preferred riding, as would all the par- 
ty have done but for the necessity of trans- 
porting provisions and bedding. After a 
dusty drive over the plain between the 
Agency and the Fort, a fine breeze relieving 


the heat, we commenced the ascent of the. 


mountains about two o'clock in the after- 
noon. Just at the base of the first hills runs 
Wood River, a deep, clear, and rapid stream, 
coming down from the mountains. Our 
drive for a large part of the afternoon ran 
along the course of Annie’s Creek, the prin- 
cipal tributary of Wood River, and a torrent 
of the wildest and most picturesque deserip- 
tion. ‘The gorge of this stream possesses 
some very interesting features for the geolo- 
gist, and struck an amateur like myself with 
wonder. In many places its sides could not 
have been less than six hundred feet perpen- 
dicular, while rocks of half that height 
showed no stratification, and were of a light 
ashen color. 

Along through the cool and _ fragrant 
woods, within sound of this rushing torrent, 
we journeyed at a pleasant pace; the ascent 
seldom being very steep upon the eastern 
slope of the Cascades, on account of the 
general higher level of eastern Oregon. The 
same relative distribution of trees was to be 
observed as on the western slopes, but there 
was a marked difference in size in favor of 
the western forests. 

The road by which we had come was one 
that had been opened for the transportation 
of freight from Jacksonville over the moun- 
tains to Fort Klamath; but although this 
was the last of July, we found .snow in 
shaded places long before we reached our 
camping place for the night, a distance of 
about twenty-five miles from the Fort. Ar- 
riving late, we hastily dispatched the neces- 
sary camp labors, and sought repose in the 
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prettiest little hemlock glade that ever glad- 
dened poet’s eye. But oh, the mosquitoes! 
Fresh bear tracks, just before coming to 
halt, had made me a little nervous, and what 
the bear tracks began these insect pests com- 
pleted—which is saying that I abandoned 
all attempts at repose for that night, and di- 
verted myself watching the gentlemen rolled 
in their blankets, with their rifles beside 
them, as they alternately watched and 
tended fire or slept. But that all of us were 
asleep together at some period of the night 
was proven by the deer tracks that crossed 
our camp in the morning. These curious 
creatures will risk their lives to gratify their 
inquisitiveness, and it was fortunate for them 
that none of us detected their stolen visit 
in our midst. 

The sun was only fairly up when we be- 
gan the last ascent of four miles up a sharp 


mountain side. A trail blinded by frequent 


snow banks was discovered, over which it 
was thought possible to drive the ambulance. 
That it was possible was proven by the fact 
that at eleven o’clock we sat in said vehicle, 
in its right mind, gazing on what we had 
come so far to see—the unsurpassable Cra- 
ter Lake. As we had all walked that toil- 
some four miles, we were glad to sit any- 
where. But to sit there, on the top of the 
mountains, in the clear noonday sun, with 
snow and gay little flowers side by side 
around us, and to look upon Crater Lake, 
was Intensest enjoyment. ‘The approach to 
the lake is on the only side where the water 
is accessible, and where the shore is of earth, 
and not of rock. 

The name Crater Lake conveys a very 
good idea of the appearance of the rugged 
chalice which holds this loveliest of lakes. 
It is a great oblong vase or bowl of smooth 
perpendicular rock, with a rim varying in 
height from fifteen hundred to three thou- 
sand feet. So far as we could see, the quar- 
ter of a mile of loose earth at the south- 
west side was the only weak point in. this 
immense stone cup, which must measure 
several miles in diameter either way. Just 
where its rim was lowest we paused for our 
first view. And such a view! I cried out 
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for an artist who could paint it, but doubt if 
there be one. 

Fifteen hundred feet below us lay a level 
sheet of the loveliest blue human eyes ever 
gazed upon: without a ripple upon its sur- 
face; with exquisite reflections in its blue 
depths of the three thousand feet of yellow- 
gray and gayly tinted rocky walls that rise on 
the northern side, doubling the impression of 
their magnificence. We all exclaimed, as 
people do under such circumstances; but 
I could not help feeling that silence was a 
more fitting expression of the emotions the 


view inspired. I have heard of persons 


weeping over the first sight of Yosemite. I 
think that at Crater Lake the feeling that 
rises most strongly within us is awe and 
gladness mingled in that proportion that in- 
spires us to say, “Let us pray!” 

To say that we saw the water would hardly 
be true. We saw a mirror of the cloudless 
summer sky, intensifying its azure—retlect- 
ing heaven as a deep well does the stars. 
And yet it was not in the least dark or 
gloomy. It was as open to sun and air as 
the ocean itself. But it lay there in the 
top of the mountains, smiling back to the 
bending empyrean as if God himself had 
consecrated it to the presence of cherubim 
and seraphim. 

Having made our own new camp in a 
grove of spruce trees a little distance from 
the lake, we began to discuss the propriety 
of undertaking a descent to the water’s edge. 
The ladies with one accord declined the at- 
tempt, but in the course of the aftérnoon 
both gentlemen went down, by different 
routes, to the narrow shelf of beach on this 
side of the lake. Before and since a num- 
ber of persons have done the same. But it 
is not entirely safe, as the earth is loose and 
mixed with rock, and is continually sliding 
down under the influence of melting snows 


that lie in large masses in the depression of — 


the rim on this side. <A _ pistol was fired off 
half-way down, that we might note the inter- 
val between the smoke and the report, 
which was quite noticeable. | Afterwards 
bowlders were loosened and rolled down. 
This, I think, gave a better idea than any- 


thing of the distance, from the length of 
time consumed, the gathering momentum, 
and the number of leaps into the air a bowl- 
der made on striking ledges unseen by us. 
A large amount of earth and rock, being dis- 
turbed by these descending bowlders, rushed 
along with them, falling into the lake at the 
bottom with a sullen roar, hardly discoloring 
the water, thereby showing the sheer de- 
scent into it, as well as its depth. The sun, 
too, was affecting the snowbanks within the 
rim, and torrents were rushing down with a 
terrible noise, carrying immense quantities 
of earth and stones into the lake, which 
must be made comparatively shallow on this 
side from the increase of such material in its 
depths. Since my visit it has been sounded 
in this neighborhood, and found to be seven 
hundred feet. ‘The belief is that in some 
portions it is very much deeper. 

One interesting feature of the lake is a 
distinct crater, located ‘to one side of the 
center, near its south-west end. It rises 
cone-shaped four or five hundred feet above 
the water, and is covered with irregular 
fragments of trap rock. Out of these loose 
stones at the bottom a narrow belt of spruce 
trees are growing. Above this belt the cone 
is bare on the outside, and hollow on the 
inside to a depth of two hundred feet. While 
snow lies in it, pretty little pink flowers blos- 
som about its edge. I may here say that 
since my visit a boat was lowered down to 
the lake, in which a party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen crossed to the inferior crater, and 
took luncheon within its rim. ‘The boat 
was moored, and left in what was believed 
to be a safe place for the use of future visit- 
ors to the lake. 

For some time I thought there was no 
sign of life ahout Crater Lake, but I final- 
ly detected one or two white specks upon 
its surface, which, by the use of a good 
glass, I made out to be some large water- 
fowl. About four in the afternoon the ripple 
upon the lake’s surface was quite visible, and 
greenish white bubbles seemed to be com- 
ing up to the surface in several places, 
uniting at last ina distinct white line. As 
there was no wind, we were puzzled to 
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. account for the appearance of waves. But 
everything about this mountain lake was 


strange: this no stranger than the rest. 
And beautiful as strange. As the sun came 
around toward its setting, I sought a spot 
where the rocks overhung the water, and 
looked down into their deep blue shadows 
—not purple, but blue as the purest blue of 
the old masters’ palettes. On this dark blue 
mirror were the reflections in colored minia- 
ture of the spruces above my head, dimin- 
ished by the distance till they looked as fine 
as the finest ferns. | Nothing could be more 
exquisite. Nowhere that ever 1 have been 
is the feeling of delicate beauty so mingled 
with a profound awe as about the borders of 
this lake. It is easy to understand why no 
Indian will go near it, except such ones as are 
by solitude, fasting, and spiritual preparation 
fitting themselves to become ‘ medicine 
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men” of renown. To them the white mist 
that creeps over its surface in the moon- 
light takes the form of departed souls. To 
them, putting a hand beneath its waters is 
being baptized by the influence of the Great 
Spirit. 

That night we prepared our beds of spruce 
boughs laid with the bowed side up to make 
them springy; and having watched the stars 
come out above and below, and the moon 
rise over the lake, betook ourselves to rest in 
that wonder-haunted place. I very much 
wished to remain two or three days, in order to 
make further explorations, but some of the 
party could not spare the time; therefore, 
at ten o’clock on the first of August, we lin- 
geringly bade adieu to Crater Lake, and ar- 
rived at the Agency before evening, tired, 
dusty, but full of satisfaction for what we 


had seen. 
F. F. Victor. 


ONE OF OUR TOURISTS: AN UNPUBLISHED EPISODE IN HER LIFE. 


Mr. Bet entered his home in Oak Grove, 
upon his return from the city one afternoon 
in June, with a very long face indeed. ‘What 


do you think ?” he groaned, as he cast him- — 


self miserably down upon a chair, “we are 
in for entertaining a member of the strong- 
minded sisterhood for two days at least.” 

“A what?® demanded his daughters, 
Nora and Elizabeth. 

“ Her name is Pall—Mrs. Caroline Pall— 
Caroline E. Pall. Hunter, to whom she 
brought letters, came into the office to-day 
and asked me, as a special favor, to show 
her something of the country down here, 
and, as J apes of course, I could not re- 
fuse.” 

‘““And when is she coming?” inquired 
Mrs. Bell, faintly. 

“To-morrow afternoon. Do not blame 
me; I could not help it.” 

And the following afternoon Mrs. Bell, 
protected by her husband, drove down to 
the station to meet the expected guest. ‘The 
train had barely come to a standstill before 


a tall woman with a pair of glasses astride 
her nose, followed by a less formidable-look- 
ing one, flounced down the steps of the rear 
car and stalked towards Mr. Bell, who had 
advanced to meet her. 

‘Never in my life,” she announced at 
the top of her voice, and before she had re- 
turned Mr. Bell’s greeting, “have I ever 
heard or seen or read of such exorbitant 
car-fares! It’s an extortion—a wicked, cry- 
ing, infamous outrage! But so far as I have 
seen California, it’s a fraud allthrough. How 
do you do, madam? Glad to meet you, I 
am sure. My daughter-in-law.” 

When Mrs. Pall and the daughter-in-law 
were established in the carriage to their sat- 
isfaction, Mrs. Bell, in order to divert her 
guest’s mind from her wrongs of the S. P. 
R. R., ventured to ask what kind of weather 
she had left in town. Upon no more un- 
fortunate subject could she possibly have 
lighted. 

“Atrocious! Simply atrocious! Fog a 
mile thick! Wind blowing a_ hurricane! 
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Of all the overrated places I ever heard of, 
California takes—takes—.” 

“Takes the cake,” suggested Fred, who 
had never yet been known to quail before 
man, woman, or child. 

Mrs. Pall adjusted her glasses, gave him a 
terrible look, and then continued, without 
deigning to further notice the interruption: 

“takes the palm. Your boasted climate, 
indeed! ‘The worst climate it has ever, ever 
been my ill luck to find myself in. But I shall 
take good care, to show it up in its true 
colors” —with awful meaning. 

‘You must not judge the climate of Cal- 
ifornia by that of San Francisco,” said Mrs. 
Bell, apologetically. ‘* The city is only pleas- 
ant in winter. But surely you can find no 
fault with this.” 

Mrs. Pall glanced around at the sparkling 
atmosphere: “No,” she admitted patroniz- 
ingly, ‘this is a slight improvement. Is this 
your home? Very nice home, indeed, I am 
sure.” 

As they alighted, Mrs. Bell’s little two-year- 
old girl came down the steps to meet them. 

“Sensible baby, in a blue checked apron,” 
commented Mrs. Pall. ‘What's its name? 
Ethel? Good old Saxon name. And this 
is your eldest daughter ?” as Nora was pre- 
sented. “What a little bit of a thing, to be 
sure. ike the way you wear your hair, 
however, straight back from your face: 
crimps and frizzes and bangs are abomina- 
tions in the sight of all sensible people. I 
will go directly up to my room, if you please.” 
Whereupon she ascended to the upper re- 
gions, escorted by Nora. 

A few moments later dinner was an- 
nounced, an¥ Mrs. Pall once more appeared 
upon the scgne. 

“You have quite a view from the upper 
windows,” she remarked, “but nothing to 
compare with any of ours. You have noth- 
ing in all California, indeed, to equal the 
scenery about the Hudson and of western 
Massachusetts.” 

“You have not been to Yosemite, I sup- 
pose,” ventured Nora; “and the scenery of 
the Sierras is unique and very much ad- 
mired.” 
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“Did not see it, I am sure; and as for 
your show place, I doubt if it is worth the 
trouble of going to see. The trip ts said to 
be a very fatiguing one. I went to Mon- 
terey the other day, another of your places 
about which there is so much newspaper 
talk, and of all the foggy, disagreeable 
places! It outrivaled San Francisco. The 
hotel does very well, but when you have 
said that, you have said all.” 

“Tam afraid that you are altogether dis- 
appointed in your western trip,” remarked 
her host politely. 

“T should say I was,” with flattering em- 
phasis, ‘“‘and have been from the day I 
started until the present moment. ‘Those 
Pullman cars alone were enough to spoil the 
pleasure of an entire trip. And when I 
gave one of the conductors a piece of my 
mind regarding the fashion in which he man- 
aged things, he had the impertinence to ask 
who was runnin’ this thing, he or I.” 

Mr. Bell repressed a smile. “Pullman 
conductors certainly do have things pretty 
much their own way; and the only thing to 
do, I am afraid, is to grin and bear it.” 

“That’s not my style,” replied his guest; 
and certainly, if first impressions are to be 
relied upon, it was not. 

retire at ten o'clock,” she continued, 
turning to Mrs. Bell, “and I am in the habit 
of taking a hot bath just before doing so. I 
hope you have no objections to keeping up 
the fire.” 

“None whatever,” replied Mrs. .Bell po- 
litely, ** 1 will see that you have plenty of 
hot water.” 

* And at what time do you breakfast?” 

* Any time between eight and ten.” 

* What! no regular breakfast hour? Well, 
I shall be down at eight. Nice home,” she 
continued, as they left the dining-room ; “but 
I dislike these inlaid floors; they are too 
cold, particularly in such a climate.” 

At ten o'clock the family followed Mrs. 
Pall’s example, and went up-stairs for the 
night; but about fifteen miuutes later, Mrs 
Bell burst into Nora’s room with an expres- 
sion of dismay on her usually placid face. 

“Nora!” she exclaimed, “what do you 
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think? Whatdo you think? I forgot to 
tell Ah Mow to keep up the fire; and I am 
afraid that there is no hot water. How 
could I have been so stupid! Do go and 
knock at the bath-room door and find out if 
everything is all right.” 

Nora opened her door, and went down 
the hall to the bath-room, which adjoined 
Mrs. Pall’s sleeping room. Just before 
reaching the door, she heard the object of 
her solicitude speak forth in strident tones: 

“Anna, what next am I to be called upon 
to endure? ‘There is not a drop of hot wa- 
ter—not a drop’ 1 shall certainly be ill to- 
morrow.” 

‘*Anna’s” voice was heard on the other 
side of the partition endeavoring to soothe 
her mother-in-law. But to no effect. 

“Never did I hear of such a thing; and 
when I especially requested it! This must 
be a beautifully regulated house!” — 

At this point Nora rapped at the door and 
inquired guilelessly, ‘“‘Are you having your 
bath ?” 

“T am /rying to,” in awful tones. 

“T hope you will succeed, I am sure,” re- 
marked Miss Bell inwardly, and then returned 
to her mother without awaiting explanations. 
That poor lady was in despair. “Shall I go 
and apologize?” she asked helplessly. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied her Spartan 
daughter; “go to bed, and do not get upany 
earlier than usual to-morrow, either. I will 
get up to breakfast with her, and then take 
her out fora drive. Leave her to me.” 

The next morning Nora opened her eyes 
at exactly eight o’clock. Scrambling into 
her clothe. she hurried down-stairs and 
found Mrs. Pall seated at the breakfast-table 
eating a pear. 

“Well, so you are down at last 
reply to Nora’s “Good morning.” 

“Of all the ill-+regulated households I ever 
found myself in, this is the worst! ‘The idea 
of having no regular breakfast hour, and ly- 
ing in bed all day! y/ have been out fora 
walk, and as I got tired of waiting for any 
one to appear, I took the liberty of ordering 
my breakfast.” | 

am very sorry,” replied Miss Bell, po- 


was her 
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litely; “‘but I overslept myself, and mother is 
an invalid, and never comes down to break- 
fast. Father went up to the city on the 
early train.” 

“But you are too young to lie in bed so 
late. You should get up at six o’clock.” 

Nora shuddered and changed the subject. 

“Will not you have one of these peaches?” 
she asked after a few moments, pushing the 
fruit dish toward her guest. 

“Thank you—no. I have been trying to 
eat a pear, but its tastelessness beggars de- 
scription. Your fruit may be handsomer to 
look at than ours, but there is no comparison 
otherwise.” 

“IT thought that the eastern fruit was 
worm-eaten occasionally,” replied Miss Bell, 
taking up the cudgels in behalf of her native 
State—‘‘especially your cherries and apples. 
Your strawberries, I know, are sweeter, and 
also your peaches; but I am not prepared to 
admit that you have any further advantage 
over us, unless, indeed, I except our Bartlett 
pears, which many consider flavorless.” 

“QO, you are a native Californian ; that is 


very evident,” said Mrs. Pall, laughing good 


naturedly; “and will not admit that there is 
anything in your country to cavil at. But 
do you know that I did not have my bath 
last night? There was not a drop of hot 
water.” 

“No! Is it possible? What can Ah 
Mow have been thinking about? But the 
Chinese are so careless. It shall not hap- 
pen again, however. I will threaten to dis- 
charge him if he forgets it to-night.” 

““Q, never mind,” replied Caroline, some- 
what mollified, ‘‘I will take one to-night.” 

‘“You shall, indeed,” thought Miss Bell; 
“you shall be scalded if I have anything to 
do with it ”°—but aloud, *“* Would you like to 
drive after breakfast?” 

“Ves. I have come down here to see 
the country.” 

And during the rest of the forenoon she 
was driven about, condescending to admire 
some of the residences, ignoring others al- 
together, and denouncing others scathingly 
as “ ginger-bread,” at the same time compar- 
ing everything in general to similar objects 
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on the other side of the continent: to the 
advantage of which it is needless to say. 

“Have you any clever women in San 
Francisco?” she demanded suddenly, as they 
were driving towards home. 

“ Well,” said Nora, hesitatingly, ‘I believe 
we have a few who are not absolute 
idiots.” 

“To not be flippant, my dear; there is 
nothing so repellant in the young as flip- 
pancy. But what I mean is, have you no 
truly remarkable women — women distin- 
guished for their superior intellect, advanced 
veiws, etc. ?” 

“IT believe that there is a Social Science 
Sisterhood, if that is what you mean; but I 
have not the pleasure of being acquainted 
with any of its members.” 

“Well, you are a young country yet, and 
not much can be expected of you. But 
your time will come to demand your rights 
and recognition of your equality with man.” 

But, to Nora’s relief, Mrs. Pall followed 
that ominous subject no farther, and re- 
marked instead: “‘ Do you know that you 
are quite the most intelligent young woman 
I have ever met in California? You talk 
with much ease, and seem nearly as. well 
informed as many of our eastern girls.” 

Nora was overwhelmed. She could make 
no reply. Caroline continued: 

“T don’t think, from what little I have 
seen of you, that you are as frivolous as most 
girls of your age. But I do not think that 
you are inclined to be strong-minded, never- 
theless.” 


The Festival of Labor. 
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_ Nora by this time had revived. “I do 
not think that I am,” she replied dryly. 
‘But here we are at home. I hope you are 
not tired.” 

“Not particularly, and should not. be at 
all so had I had my bath last night.” 

As soon as Mrs. Pall was safely deposited 
within her own room, Nora flew to the 
kitchen. 

“ Ah Mow,” she exclaimed in tones which 
would have impressed a wooden image 
with the importance of her words, “ keep 
that fire going until half-past ten o'clock 
to-night. Do not let it go down for an in- 
stant. Burn a ton of coal if necessary.” 

* All light, missee.” 

“You sure you understand ?” 

“Yes, missee ; hottee alla same hell.” 

“ Exactly.” 

Evidently the temperature was satisfactory, 
for the next afternoon, as Mrs. Pall was 
fhaking her adieux, she remarked that she 
had had a charming bath the night before, 
and that, furthermore, although the country 
of the S. P. R. R. was nothing to what she — 
had been led to expect, and although Mrs. 
Bell’s household regulations were far below 
the standard, and her daughters the laziest 
young women she had ever met in her life; 
and although through carelessness she had 
been obliged to forego her bath on the night 
of her arrival, when she was fatigued to 
death from the jolting of those dreadful cars 
—still, upon the whole, she had enjoyed her 
visit extremely, and hoped to return the 
a some day in the East. 

G. F. Atherton. 


THE FESTIVAL OF LABOR. 


THE Festival of Labor at the Familistére, 
in Guise, France, is celebrated annually in 
May, and the Festival of Childhood in Sep- 
tember. The readers of the CALIFORNIAN 
will remember an account of the latter fes- 
tival in the number for January, 1881, also 
a translation of M. Godin’s address on the 
occasion, For those who have never heard 


anything about the Familisttre, it may be 
well to say that it is a palatial home founded 
by M. Godin for his workmen. It stands 
surrounded by lovely grounds, through 
which winds the river Oise. It is larg 


enough to accommodate two thousand peo- 
ple, contains a fine nursery, laundry, reading- 
rooms, library, cafe, 


billiard 


restaurant, 


> 
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room, etc. The school proper and the 
theater are in extra build,ngs, of which there 
are a great many. The building is in three 
vast quadrangles, the two wings projecting 
beyond the central part, thus forming a large 
space or square. All three of the quadran- 
gles are built around great glass-roofed 
courts overlooked by three tiers of wide gal- 
leries, upon which the various family apart- 
ments open. 
~ The money that M. Godin put into this 
institution for his workmen amounted to 
several millions, and for over sixteen years 
he was the sole owner and proprietor. Now 
an association is formed, and the workmen 
are sharers in all the profits of the great 
iron works at Guise, and those of Belgium 
aswell. Without any exaggeration, I believe 
that M. Godin has immortalized his name by 
his grand, unselfish course toward his work- 
men, and that to-day he stands before the 
world in the light of its greatest benefactor; 
for he has taught and is teaching by practical 
demonstrations what others try to do with 
words. People cannot understand why 
he should not keep control of his immense 
property and use all the proceeds for him- 
self. Why does he not? Simply because 
his happiness depends upon doing good in 
the most effective and the only scientific 
way ; that of putting honest, industrious peo- 
ple into the way of a higher life. Out from 
the miserably lighted thatched cots of France, 
Godin has called the rough, ignorant, hard- 
working men and women and their children; 
placed them in apartments in a palace flooded 
with light and aired by the most perfect 
ventilation in the world; given them schools, 
nurseries, baths, amusements, a theater of 
their own, good wages ;—and for all these 
blessings they pay simply the rent of their 
apartments, which is about as much as 
the workman pays in Guise and other cities 
for his ordinary poor, inconvenient, crowded 
lodgings. | 

And what labor, what loving, Christ-like 
patience, has that man shown with the 
- selfishness, envy, and suspicion of those 
poor people. Of course all these bad pas- 


sions were natural, because they knew an 
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employer only as a grasping, exacting mas- 
ter, whose sole idea was to use them for the 
wealth he could wring from their exhausting 
toil. And now God rewards that patience 
and that trust in the triumph of justice, by 
opening the heartS and minds of the people. 
They know now what manner of man he is, 
and some of them revere him beyond all 
other men on earth. In 1880, M. Godin 
had the satisfaction of seeing his people 
united with him in a carefully organized 
association, which should work well; for 
there is now coming on to the stage at the 
Familisttre a young generation which has 
been educated wholly or in part in the fine 
schools of the institution. 

The Festival of Labor of May, 1881, 
lasted three days, and included two grand 
balls in the central court (decorated as usual 
with flags and banners and escutcheons, 
wrought in evergreens and flowers, mottoes 
and devices like steam-engines with life-size 
automatons at work, the force being a hy- 
draulic motor), games of many kinds, music, 
prizes of various kinds, etc. 

The following is a very literal translation 
of M. Godin’s address on the occasion: 

“Dear Co-laborers and Friends: Faithful 
to the custom we have established, we find 
ourselves assembled on the first Sunday of 
May to render anew our homage to labor. 

“The zeal you manifest in-:the organiza- 
tion of this festival proves the interest you 
have in it, and its importance in your 
eyes. Ah! how wise you are in thus honor- 
ing labor! How fortunate it would be if the 
whole world could follow your example, and 
if associative labor, honored and _ loved, 
could be accepted by all, not only as justice 
due to labor, but as the only medium of 
social order, and the emancipation of the 
laboring masses. 

“But the time is not yet, though labor is 
slowly rising from the abased condition 
where centuries of ignorance have placed it: 
many still look upon it as a forced task, from 
which every one would like to be free. 
Others regard labor simply as a duty, being 
the means of individual and social progress. 
Few appreciate the divine ro/e that labor 
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plays in the world—labor which entertains 
and nourishes society, and renders possible 
the progress of humanity. Each individual 
is too busy in satisfying his immediate per- 
sonal wants to take into account the bene- 
fits that labor, organized in the spirit of 
justice and mutuality, may accord to all 
men. Here, as everywhere, we have seen 
dissatisfaction and distrust; but to-day asso- 
ciation opens your hearts to the hope of a 
better future. Association has taught you 
already that labor should be the object of 
the highest honors. ‘The dissatisfaction and 
distrust of the laborer is of course natural, 
for the past has shown him no guaranties of 
any kind, and the present still refuses them. 
After having had oppressors and masters 
in the past, to-day he has employers who 
speculate in the products of his labor. 

“For you, my friends, the vegzme of ex- 
ploitation no longer exists. An association, 
uniting your forces and your wishes, assures 
you plenty of work, and that work guarantees 
you its legitimate fruits. I see, therefore, 
and with great pleasure, confidence growing 
and strengthening among you. Your pros- 
pects are cheering for the future. Shelter, 
food, clothing, the education of your families, 
wise economies, medical aid and support dur- 
ing sickness, and freedom from care in old 
age, a fraternal society united by the senti- 
ment of common interests, are all guaranteed 
to you, and cannot now fail except by the 
gravest errors on your part;. for you are the 
masters of your future prosperity and of the 
happiness of your families. Never lose sight 
of the fact that the future of the Familistere 
Association depends upon its wise admin- 
istration. or this your constitution and 
by-laws were necessary, and they were insti- 
tuted in view of calling to that administra- 
tion men of the greatest justice, intelligence, 
and ability—qualities indispensable to the 
future prosperity of your association. ‘The in- 
dispensable rule of the association is the prac- 
tice of justice. Every derogation of this rule 
must prove a cause of dissolution and ruin. 
To exact favors or privileges excites rivalries 
and dissension; therefore, those whom you 
place in the first rank must not only be the 
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most capable, but also the most devoted to 
principle and the most just. lo not forget 
this lesson; keep in view in all your elections 
that the prosperity of the association de- 
pends upon those at the head of the enter- 
prise. Let cool reason guide you in choosing 
all your committees and councils of direction. 
Never act from passion or intrigue. Learn 
how to distinguish the best and the most 
able among you, and give these your votes. 
And if it happen that abilities useful to your 
association present themselves from  out- 
side, give them yourhand. Jo not hesitate 
to receive them among you. | Here follow 
instructions relative to the election of cer- 
tain officers about to take place, which will 
not be likely to interest the ordinary reader. 
Therefore they are omitted from this trans- 
lation. | 

“About the year 1820, in England, Reb- 
ert Owen, a great industrial leader, endedav- 
ored to ameliorate the fate of the workmen 
in his employ. In a few years he effected 
remarkable results, which at the time became 
widely known. But he was not the sole 
owner of his establishment, and his associ- 
ates were unwilling that he should put into 
practice his ideas of organization. Robert 
Owen then retired from the New Lanark es- 
tablishment and went to America, where he 
attempted to found a new association; but 
those with whom he was associated were in- 
capable or dishonest. ‘The enterprise failed, 
but he published his doctrines, and his writ- 
ings won disciples.- ‘'wenty-five years later, 
when Robert Owen and his ideas seemed to 
have been forgotten, a few working men in 
the city of Rochdale, Lancaster County, Eng- 
land, got together and organized themselves 
on the principles taught by Robert Owen. 
These men, twenty-eight in number, with- 
out any resource except their own faith, de- 
termining to realize an amelioration of the 
condition of working men, decided to found 
a co-operative enterprise. That enterprise 
is known to-day as ‘The Séciety of the Equit- 
able Pioneers of Rochdale.’ ‘Those working 
men were so poor that after twenty-two calls 
for a subscription of two pence a week 
they had not collected money enough to 
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purchase a sack of flour. But nothing dis- 
couraged them. Through their faith and by 
their untiring perseverance they succeeded in 
raising the sum of seven hundred francs; 
and with this meager sum they opened a 
little store in a street whose English name 
signifies the lane of toads |Toad Lane]. 
“But that little shop, opened by twenty- 
eight poor weavers, was managed by men of 
faith and courage, and despite the raillery 
and the guodlibets of the public, the ‘co-opera- 
tive store’ grew, and in time did a flourish- 
ing business. It is now a large enterprise, 
with a capital of over seven million francs ; 
and its example has led to similar enterprises 
in all parts of England. 

“You see in this what twenty-eight poor 
working men can do, commencing with the 
humble assessment of two pence a week 
for the foundation of working capital. Their 
union gave them power to conquer all the 
difficulties of organizing and managing, as 
well as all foes from without. We shall 
soon publish in our weekly paper the inter- 
esting history of those brave working men. 

“Our festival is honored to-day by the 
presence ,of my friend Mr. Edward Vansit- 
tart Neale, one of the noblest champions of 
co-operation in’England. He has power- 
fully contributed to the development of co- 
operative enterprises, and to the abolition of 
legal shackles which would paralyze every 
society like that of Rochdale. He also has 
consecrated his time and his fortune to the 
cause of working men. 

“TI should have been happy could Mr. 
Neale have met here our common friend, M. 
Francisco Vigano, the defender and propa- 
gator of the principles of association in 
Italy, who came to visit the Familistére, and 
left only eight days ago. 

‘“T have shown you, my friends, what can 
be done by the co-operation of a few de- 
voted men. Permit me now to show you a 


picture of the results of ignorance and rou- 
tine. 

“Ireland, as you know, presents to-day 
the spectacle of an unhappy people, robbed 
of the soil, and condemned to the greatest 
misery. 


Not long ago, during one of the 
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famines common in that country so favored 
by nature, but so cursed by the cupidity of 
man, a London society of the friends of Ire- 
land decided to send succor to her starving 
people. A gentleman named Forster was 
delegated to carry a part of the fund raised 
to Bradford. On his arrival, he found the 
fishermen on the sea-shore reduced to the 
most frightful distress. They were forced to 
eat the sea-weeds, or die of starvation. Mr. 
Forster asked them why they ate such things 
when the sea offered them an abundance 
of fish. ‘They answered, ‘We cannot fish, 
for we have neither boats nor nets.’ ‘There- 
upon, Mr. Forster, with all diligence, has- 
tened to procure boats and nets for them. 
Offering them these outfits, he said, ‘Now 
you have the means of gaining your bread. 
Go and take the fish, sell it, and buy what- 
ever you need.’ 

“ But they, comprehending nothing beyond 
the routine to which they were accustomed, 
answered, to the great astonishment of Mr. 
Forster, ‘ Vho will pay us our wages ?? 

“*Why, the fish that you will catch and 
sell will pay you,’ replied their benefactor. 

“*(), we are not going to fish unless we 
get pay for our work!’ replied the wretched 
people. 

“Mr. Forster then saw that in order to 
get them to work he must pay them wages, 
and this he agreed to do. ‘Then they im- 
mediately went to work. The fish were 
abundant, sold rapidly, and at good prices. 
Everybody wanted fish; and Mr. Forster, 
after paying good wages to the fishermen, 
soon realized enough, not only to pay back 
the investment in boats and nets, but also a 
large profit. Thinking, then, that such re- 
sults would open the eyes of the fishermen, 
he went to them again, laid the whole matter 
before them, renewed his offer of boats and 
nets, and urged them to unite and manage 
the fishing business in their own interest. 
But all his reasoning was in vain. The fish- 
ers refused. ‘They could not understand any 
kind of industry except working for wages, 
agreed upon in advance. 

“Such are the effects of ignorance and 
routine, which man must outgrow before he 
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can be in a condition to improve his condi- 
tion by organized labor in association. We 
have no longer any difficulties of this kind 
to overcome. The boats and the nets which 
I have helped you to are equivalent to grand 
and superb ships. These are the great 
workshops of Guise, and of Laeken in Brus- 
sels, and the Familisttre; and in your man- 
agers you have good pilots to lead them. 
Labor is organized, the association is accom- 
plished, and you are enjoying the fruits of 
your industry. If there are among you co- 
operators who do not understand what we 
are doing, they at least comprehend that 
the association is profitable to them, and 
they follow those who do understand. May 
the most enlightened among you make every 
effort to spread the light in the minds of 
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their comrades, so that together you may 
give to the world a grand example of power 
and of the blessings of labor associated in 
the interest of laborers. You have in your 
hands the grandest means for prosperity. 
With the faith and the unity of the pioneers 
of Rochdale, in twenty years you will have 
reimbursed all the capital invested, and _ be- 
come the veritable owners of the Familistére, 
the industries, and all the stock of the enter- 
prise. The good will and the concord now 
manifest among you leads me to believe 
that before that time, even, you will be in 
full possession of the social capital. Con- 
sider the prospective happiness which this 
offers you and your families, and let your 
good will and your courage rise equal to the 


occasion.” 
Marie Howland. 
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DIED IN VENICE, FEBRUARY 13TH, 1883. 


THEIR faces veiled in grief, the muses bend 


Above thy couch of death. 


How cold and still - 


Those lips of fire, that once the world could fill 
With music, and the light of poesy lend 
To misty themes of love and strife, and send 
With power of prophecy a deeper thrill 
To human hearts, and quicken human will 
To higher aims of art and nobler end! 


Great master, mighty singer, art thou mute? 
Thy harp unstrung? thy voice forever hushed, 
Whose music like the storm of battle rushed, 
Or in soft, melting strains dropped heavenly@fruit? 
Immortal! still thou compassest earth’s sphere, 
Thy soul on music’s wings still hovers here. 
J. M. Sanders. 
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CORRESPON DENCE.—THE 


EpiroR OVERLAND, 


Sir: Le jeu nevaut pas la chandelle. ‘That 


is the dictum of the writer of an article on: 


“The Study of Short-hand,” in the Decem- 
ber number of the CALIFORNIAN AND OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY, which has just come under 
my notice. In the first place, he says that 
to learn short-hand thoroughly is as difficult 
as to learn three European languages; and 
in the next place, when the art is acquired, 
it is of very little use to any but professional 
_reporters. Such, in brief, is the conclusion 
-at which the writer has arrived, and against 
which I desire to record an emphatic protest. 

Dickens says, in his humorous and exag- 
gerating style, that short-hand is as difficult 
to learn as six languages; but I suppose 
that no one ever took his statement seriously. 
Of course a great deal depends upon what 
is meant by learning short-hand. A mere 
knowledge of the alphabet, the principles of 
contraction, and the abbreviated words con- 
stitutes no one a short-hand writer, any more 
than a perfect acquaintance with musical 
rules and symbols constitutes: the person 
who possesses it a musician. The most in- 
timate knowledge of the mysteries of har- 
mony and counterpoint will not impart the 
ability to sing a song or play an instrument 
skillfully; and a student of Mr. Pitman’s 
“Manual” and ‘Reporters’ Companion” 
may know those books by heart, and yet be 
unable to report the slowest speaker that 
ever addressed an audience. Long and dil- 
igent practice in both cases is required to 
attain the needful manipulative dexterity. 
That is generally admitted; but to say that 
a fair amount of short-hand skill, that will 
enable the student both to write fluently and 
read his notes easily, requires as much study 
and practice as is necessary to acquire a 
corresponding familiarity with three foreign 
languages, is to my mind a great exaggera- 
tion. I quite admit that many persons take 


up the study without counting the cost. 
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They listen, perhaps, to a lecture on the 
subject, and are charmed with the ease with 
which the little illustrative words are written, 
little thinking of what is behind and beyond 
They purchase an elementary treatise, learn 
the alphabet, get through a few exercises, 
and at the first difficulty take fright and give 
up the task. Or, they go farther and mas- 
ter the elements of the system, and then set 
about learning and practising the reporting 
abbreviations. They may even acquire a 
certain amount of facility in writing, but not 
being content with anything short of extreme 
proficiency, and being unwilling to expend 
the necessary labor in its acquisition, they 
relinquish the effort entirely. I know all 
this only too well, having taught hundreds of 
pupils, who at one stage or other of their 
progress have fallen out of the ranks. But 
how about Latin and Greek and French 
and German? how about music ? how about 
any study or accomplishment that may be 
named? Of the vast number of persons 
who learn some dead or living language, 
how many. pursue the study sufficiently to 
enable them to read a book, much less to 
carry on a conversation in it? I suppose 
not one in ten. And this result is due not 
so much to the extreme difficulty of the 
study, as to natural indolence, to a shrinking 
from some unforeseen difficulty, or to a fad- 
ing interest in the pursuit. Short-hand is no 
exception to the general rule. The number 
of those who thoroughly master it will always 
bear but a small proportion to those who 
begin the study, unless, indeed, it is taught 
as it should be, in school, as a necessary 
branch of education, and comes into use for 
the every-day purposes of life. It is often 
said, and not without truth, with regard to 
the classical languages, that even if they are 
dropped from the very day that the boy 


» leaves school, the mental discipline involved 


in their study has been worth all the labor 
bestowed. The writer to whom I have al- 
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luded denies that anything of this kind can 
be said for the study and practice of short- 
hand. It can be pursued, he says, by peo- 
ple. without brains—a statement that is a 
little inconsistent with the idea of its being 
_as difficult as three languages—and no 
earthly good can come of the process of 
acquisition. 

Such an allegation implies an entire for- 
getfulness of what that process really is. 
Let us see what the student of phonography 
has to acquire, and how he accomplishes the 
task. (I take-phonography as an illustra- 
tion, because I am more familiar with it 
than with any other system, and because 
phonography and short-hand are nowadays 
almost convertible terms. ) 

At the very outset he has brought before 
him what, in all probability, he has never 
thought of previously, an analysis of the 
sounds of his language. One of the disad- 
vantages of the common spelling is that it 
conveys no accurate idea of the sounds of 
words and their relation to each other; and 
the result is, that most persons, however 
easily they can read and write, have very 
imperfect and confused ideas on a subject 
which ought to be an elementary part of 
education. ‘The very first exercise of the 
phonographic student is a useful lesson in 
phonetics. The sounds of the language are, 
so to say, marshaled before him in scien- 
tific order, and their correlation is impressed 
upon his mind by the very forms of the 
short-hand alphabet. I am _ sure that the 
knowledge thus acyuired comes upon many 
a phonographer as a revelation: it certainly 
did so in my own case. It opens up, too, 
a field of thought and research that can 
hardly fail to interest any intelligent mind ; 
and even if the field is not of set purpose 
traversed or explored, the student insensibly 
and necessarily acquires an amount of ele- 
mentary knowledge on the subject, which is 
a valuable addition to his intellectual attain- 
ments. Even this, which is but an incident- 
al advantage in the study of phonography, 
involves something of the mental discipline 
which the writer in the CALIFORNIAN says Is 
associated with other studies, but is not to 
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be had in connection with the acquisition of 
short-hand. 

Then, surely, it is a distinct benefit to the 
student to have his eye and hand trained to 
accuracy, and even beauty of form. Where 
phonography is properly taught, the learner 
is instructed to write the characters with 
great care and precision; and as he advances 
he discovers the absolute necessity of mak- 
ing more or less minute distinctions, which 
to an untrained hand would be almost im- 
possible. The ability can only be acquired 
by close attention and diligent practice ; and 
to suppose that this implies no mental disci- 
pline is assuredly a misapprehension. ‘The 
memory, too, and other mental faculties, are 
certainly called into exercise in learning the 
numerous rules, abbreviations, and lists of 
contracted words and phrases with whtch the 
system abounds. I say advisedly “ other 
mental faculties,” because it is not a mere 
matter of memory and manual dexterity. 
The great variety of outlines which is possi- 
ble in phonography for some words makes 
a demand upon the judgment of the writer, 
founded, of course, on experience, in select- 
ing the most facile forms, and watchfulness 
in avoiding the pitfalls which will always 
beset the unwary writer. Can it then be 
said with any show of reason that the study 
“makes the least draft upon the mental re- 
sources of all studies inthe world”?  Clear- 
ly not. 

I have hitherto dealt only with the early 
efforts of the phonographer in learning the 
system: let us follow him in his subsequent 
practice to increase his speed in writing and 
his facility in reading. ‘To accomplish this 
object he must write a great deal from dic- 
tation, and if he has any desire for self-im- 
provement he will naturally select for his 
practice something that will be instructive as 
well as interesting. He must also frequently 
read his notes, and thus go over the same 
ground a second time ; and it is hardly likely 
that he can both read and write the con- 
tents of a book without assimilating them to 
some extent with his intellectual life. If he 
fails to do so, it is a proof that he has been 
practicing carelessly as well as unintelligently. 
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The effort required to read abbreviated 
short-hand notes, especially if they are not 
very carefully written, is in itself a discipline. 
The reader has to see that the words make 
sense, to divide the sentences properly, and 
to study the context for an interpretation of 
doubtful symbols; and all this is a useful les- 
son in composition. 

Still more is this the case when he tries 
his hand at actual reporting: writing not 
from dictation, but from public speeches. 
If he does this with judgment, the mental 
exercise involved is invaluable. ‘The note- 
taking itself is no trifling matter, and re- 
quires careful training. Almost all the senses 
are called into active exercise, and the gen- 
eral perception is sharpened by practice. 
The hearing becomes more acute, and the 
attention must be close and sustained. The 
writer must listen to one set of words while 
he is actually writing another; and if he 
would avoid absurd mistakes, must attend to 
the general drift of the discourse, as well as 
to the phraseology employed. But in the 
work of transcription there is a still stronger 
demand upon the intellectual faculties. If 
the speaking is simple, straightforward, and 
accurate, it is comparatively easy; but if 
the style is obscure or involved, and the sub- 
ject technical or otherwise difficult, the task 
of rendering the notes into good readable 
English is one that must always be attended 
with considerable mental exertion. This is 
wholly inconsistent with the assumption of 
the article I have cited, and it ought not to 
have escaped the.notice of the writer. Sin- 
gularly enough, he makes no allusion what- 
ever to it. He speaks of the work, indeed, 
as one requiring “long years of incessant 
toil,” but would lead his readers to infer that 
it is mechanical toil merely, attended with 
no mental cultivation. I know well enough 
that the work is often undertaken by ignorant 
and incompetent persons ; but in that case 
it is always badly done, notwithstanding the 
training that has been gone through. I as- 
sume, however, as I have a right to assume, 
that a reasonable amount of intelligence and 
industry, and a fair substratum of general 
knowledge, are brought to bear upon the 
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study and practice of short-hand; and with 
these conditions, I venture to assert with 
confidence that the training required, first in 
acquisition and then in the actual practice of 
the art, is of high educational value. 

The second postulate of the article in the 
CALIFORNIAN—that short-hand, when ac- 
quired, is of little or no use to any but pro- 
fessional reporters—is as inaccurate as the 
first. Apart from the discipline’ involved 
in the acquirement of the art of short-hand, 
to which I have alluded at some length, the 
practical uses to which it can be applied are 
so numerous, and have been so often pointed 
out, that I am surprised they should be over- 
looked. The advantages of short-hand to a 
student who attends lectures, or wishes to 
make long extracts from books, are obvious. 
I have known many young men who have 
largely profited by the writing facility which 
phonography has given them. Every one 
who has much writing to do to be read by 
himself would find the acquisition invalu- 
able. Many clergymen write their sermons, 
in short-hand, and thereby save many hours 
every week. The vast amount of business 
correspondence carried on by short-hand 
clerks, writing from the dictation of their 
principals, whose time is thus largely econ- 
omized, is in itself a sufficient contradiction 
of the statement that short-hand is of little 
use except to professional reporters. 

Before leaving the subject, I wish to cor- 
rect the exaggerated estimate of the CALIFOR- 
NIAN writer of the labor attending the study 
of short-hand. He describes it as “a tre- 
mendous and tedious task,” which can only 
be accomplished by “obstinate perseverance 
in distasteful drudgery.” ‘That the labor is 
sometimes underestimated is no valid reason 
for offering such a discouraging prospect to 
the short-hand student. ‘The task is neither 
tremendous nor tedious; it requires a good 
deal of application, but not more than a 
hundred other subjects which are daily and 
hourly pursued; and it can only be distaste- 
ful to those who are by nature indolent, or 
have some idiosyncrasy which renders all 
writing irksome. 

There are one or two other misapprehen- 
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sions which must not be left altogether un- 
noticed. The writer, describing the work of 
the practical stenographer, says that he must 
“be able to decipher with a mere glance 
thousands of outlines differing very slightly 
in appearance, and at least half of which 
may stand for any one of about thirty differ- 
ent words.” The writer does not tell us 
what system he himself writes; but if the 
foregoing statement is made from his own 
personal experience, I can quite understand 
his estimate of the “ tremendous” and “‘tedi- 
ous” character of the work which the short- 
hand writer has before him; and am not 
surprised to read, farther on, that “until you 
can read by the context, your reading will 
always be too slow as well as too unreliable.” 
I pity the unfortunate transcriber who has 
for half of his short-hand characters to make 
—a selection from thirty possible renderings. 
A cuneiform inscription is nothing to a page 
of short-hand notes of so indefinite a char- 
acter. 

Valuable and even necessary as the con- 
text often is in deciphering notes, an ex- 
aggerated statement like that which I have 
quoted, as to the dependence of the reader 
upon it,is wholly misleading. I admit that, in 
some of the fac-simi/e specimens of short-hand 
notes which I have seen in Browne’s “ Phono- 
graphic Monthly,” the characters are so badly 
written as to be almost illegible with or with- 
out the aid of the context; they are at best 
a caricature upon'phonography, and would 
puzzle a Champollion or a Wilkinson to de- 
cipher. Fairly written, phonography may 
be read with comparatively little aid from 
the context, and I have sometimes seen 
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notes so accurately written that they could 
be almost read backward. 

Another illustration of the writer’s exagger- 
ating tendencies is to be found in his allu- 
sion to the reporters employed at the great 
trial of Tilton 7. Beecher. They were about 
seventy in number; but none of them, it 
seems, could keep pace with an Englishman 
who wrote Gurney’s system, and who “ scrib- 
bled like a perfect demon, running often to 
two hundred and fifty words a minute for 
several minutes.” As the statement carries 
with it its own contradiction, I will say noth- 
ing further about it. : 

The only insight which the writer gives us 
of the style of short-hand he employs is his 
statement that he has ‘discarded all vowels, 
especially all use of position, which is a use- 
less nuisance; . nearly all phrase-writ- 
ing; all use of ‘the,’ ‘of,’ ‘a,’ ‘and,’ etc.; 
and all such terminations as ‘ing,’ etc.; all 
attempts to make everything the exact 
length, breadth, curve, etc.” To say noth- 
ing of the three “et ceteras,” which may 
include anything, one can quite under- 
stand the astounding results that might fol- 
low from the employment of a style of 
short-hand of this a/ fresco and dégagé charac- 
ter. The writer says that after two or three 
months of this change of practice the legi- 
bility was as great as ever. Probably. I 
remember being once gravely told by a 
reporter that he never wrote a vowel, and 


always omitted con, ing, etc. “Are you 
serious?” I asked. “ Perfectly.” ‘Then 
kindly tell me how you would swgite the word 


‘conveying.’” With this inquiry I take leave 
of the OVERLAND. 
T: A. Reed. 


Epirork OVERLAND. 

Sir: The article on “The Study of Short- 
hand,” in the December number of the CaAL- 
IFORNIAN, cannot be accepted as satisfactory. 
There is, perhaps, among our //erati of the 
present day an evidence of too strong a 
temptation to say a thing well, rather than to 
say it truthfully, and to feel that, if the facts 


do not always justify a well-turned period, 
**so much the worse for the facts.” a 

The desirableness of a right impression 
on the minds of learners would seem a suf- 
ficient excuse for a restatement of the case 
from the standpoint of actual experience, 
being guided by the general tenor of evidence 
from those whose business as teachers, and 
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whose notation of many individual cases 
best qualify for judgment in the matter. 

I cannot accept the conclusion to which 
the writer of the article evidently comes— 
that authors and teachers of short-hand are 
unfit to give any advice on the subject to 
which they have given their best efforts, and 
into which they have delved most deeply. 
The gentleman would scarcely think of bar- 
ring out, as incompetent in their special 
lines, authors of text-books on anatomy, 
mathematics, or history, simply because they 
are authors ; but their authorship would be 
taken as prima facie evidence of their fitness 
to advise most intelligently in reference to 
those subjects. 

I pass over, as conveying no definite idea 
whatever to the average mind, the interjected 
statement that “‘any fair penman can write 
in long-hand thirty words a minute, and can 
read the same ‘when cold’ at the rate of 
two hundred words a minute, and even 
much faster. Here is an average of two 
minutes’ work spent in using two hundred 
and thirty words, supposing no further use 
be made of them.” I come, then, to the as- 
sertion that ‘‘short-hand involves no mental 
discipline.” Can it be that our ideas of 
what constitutes mental discipline have been 
so far erroneous? Does not mental disei- 
pline result from great rapidity of thought, 
thorough study of grammatical relations, 
the collocation of words and sentences, 
and the sequence of ideas? ‘Then, sure- 
ly, our educators must have been labor- 
ing under a great delusion in urging the 
mental discipline afforded by the study of 
the dead languages, as the chief excuse for 
retaining that study in their college curricu- 
lums. Then all previous writers on phonetic 
short-hand with whom I have a reading ac- 
quaintance must have been radically mis- 
taken in their estimate of the mental benefits 
accruing from the prosecution of this art. 
And if to “learn it requires little more 
brains than setting type,” then can the most 
rapid mental operations be carried on by 
the stupid as well as the quick-witted. This 
writer says: “The learning of short-hand 
of any kind involves only drudgery, pure 
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and simple.” This sentence might be 
amended in the interest of truth to say, 
“The learning of short-hand of any kind 
involves drudgery.” His statement, virtu- 
ally, that ‘fa speed of one hundred and 
twenty words per minute Is a work of years,” 
will not be indorsed by any practical teach- 
ers. It is true that the systematic presenta- 
tion and prosecution of the study has not 
been well understood until within a few 
years past, but late experience indicates 
that the above estimate is very wide of the 
mark. 

He says: “One hour a day for five years 
is, infinitely better than five hours a day 
for one year.” ‘This is emphatically the 
most unreliable statement in the whole arti- 
cle; and I am almost constrained to think 
the types have “put words into his mouth,” 
and reversed his original assertion. It is 
alike repugnant to reason, and experience. 
Given a lesson to be learned, which requires 
ten daily repetitions for its acquirement: 
does anybody believe that that lesson will 
be memorized more thoroughly by placing 
the repetitions one week or one month apart, 
instead of a day? ‘The learning of short. 
hand is largely a matter of memory, and it 
is a matter of repeating forms so many 
times, and the oftener that repetition occurs, 
consistent with mental freshness and vigor, 
the more thorough will be the impression 
produced. A little reflection will convince 
any one that this is universally true in all 
matters of memory. 

The assertion that ‘‘no system of short- 
hand can materially shorten the labor of learn- 
ing” is of a piece with the one just quoted. 
He may as well tell us that, as aids in the 
acquisition of any art, complexity vies with 
simplicity, incongruity with analogy, and 
confusion with order. ‘To supplement this 
assertion, let him now tell us that brief 
long-hand is just as capable as phonography, 
and that Chinese literature, which is hier- 
oglyphic, is as easy of acquisition as Span- 
ish, with its phonetic orthography. But 
what shall be said of the statement that 
‘fall new systems in vogue are new systems 
just as the Roman alphabet with a turned 
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upside down, ¢ with a tail attached, etc., 
would be a new alphabet.” Either that he 
is uncandid enough to express an adverse 
opinion concerning systems with which he 
is not acquainted, or that his article was 
penned in short-hand, which, he says, “fairly 
runs away with thought—snatches it hot and 
sizzling from the furnace, and strikes it into 
shape before it has time to cool.  Any- 
thing thus composed will require revision 
and correction.” 

To illustrate his idea that the system 
makes no difference as to the efficiency of 


the writer, he instances Mr. Bonynge of 


New York, who writes Gurney’s stenogra- 
phy. But he inadvertently admits that “he 
scribbled like a perfect demon,” and it is 
certain that it would require a “perfect de- 
mon,” or at least a phenomenal writer, to 
succeed with such a perverse system. He 
describes the Englishman’s writing as “like 
a dilapidated picket fence.” Any rapidly 
written short-hand would appear so to the 
common eye, and his whole description of 
the stenographer’s notes is just what. one 
would expect to hear from a person entirely 
unskilled in short-hand, who first observes a 
page of any reporter’s fast notes. ‘There 
was not a vowel sound to be found in pages, 
and there was little phrase-writing,” which 
would be equally true of a phonographer’s 
notes. He could read his notes rapidly, 


but this writer afterwards found that “nearly 


all the best reporters did very much the 
same thing.” From these reporters he 
“learned some important things.” If he 
would define what he means by “niceties,” 
it would be more practical, and would teach 
the unwary learner what to take, and what 
to leave behind. The fourth thing he learned 
was that “‘one can best make one’s own ab- 
breviations.” Really, this is calling upon 
the bird to fly before his wings have passed 
beyond the state of pin-feathers (for he is 
telling things important to the learner); he is 
calling upon the child to walk before he can 
creep —in short, is asking the mere pupil to 
exercise a power that is gained only by long 
experience —the devising of a system of con- 
tractions that will not conflict—one of the 
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most valuable and indispensable features of 
a good system. 

He has also given currency to the hack- 
neyed remark of newspaper writers unfamiliar 
with short-hand, that “it will often make sad 
havoc with his long-hand |spelling].” This is 
just as credible as that the study of arithmetic 
will make sad havoc with the study of gram- 
mar, or that skating will make sad havoc 
with the ability to swim ; for there is as much 
connection or dependence in the one case 
as in the other. If you find any one laying 
his bad spelling to his knowledge of short- 
hand, it will be a safe venture that he had, 
floundered over many a hard word before 
short-hand tripped him up. 

Here is a wild statement: “ You must be 
able to decipher thousands of outlines, dif- 
fering only very slightly in appearance, at 
least half of which [say one thousand] each 
stand for any one of about thirty different 
words” [that is, thirty thousand words repre- 
sented by one thousand outlines]. 

This. writer has said some good things, 
and it is only to be regretted that much 
recklessness of statement detracts from the 
good effect of a serious and candid asser- 
tion. It only remains to recapitulate. 

We agree with the writer that — 

1. Short-hand is not likely to be super- 
seded by machinery. 

2. An ordinary degree of proficiency 1s 
comparatively worthless, and that, generally 
speaking, it will pay only the professional re- 
porter for the labor and time required to 
learn it, and retain it, (though this writer 
checkmates his own statement afterwards, 
when he forgets himself and says, that “it is 
a grand thing for the lawyer, the editor, and 
the author, and all who do much writing to 
be read by themselves”). 

3. The reading of short-hand requires as 
much practice as the writing of it, or more. 
But how can this be done, if you “raise 
your speed from seventy to one hundred 
and fifty words a minute, writing upon one 
spot of paper”? 

4. The reporting style of short-hand is 
not fitted to supersede long-hand. A system 
may yet be produced that will be capable of 
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doing so. Isee noreason why a system one- 
half or one-third as long as long-hand, just as 
legible, and with greater facility of acquire- 
ment, cannot be invented. 

5. It is certainly a great aid to composi- 
tion, and a quickener of thought when thor- 
oughly familiarized. 

6. The context furnishes the means of 
correct reading. 

7. It is important to waste no time on 
the “corresponding style,” but go at once 
to the reporting style. 

I disagree with the writer as follows : 

8. Authors of systems are not necessarily 
unreliable advisers on the subject of short. 
hand; which he virtually admits, for he says 
that one system is as good as another, and 
he certainly is not prepared to say that no 
system is good. A good system can mate- 
rially shorten the labor of acquirement, and 
increase the ease of retaining short-hand, 
_ just as surely as a language represented by a 

phonetic alphabet is more easily acquired 
than a language in the hieroglyphic stage. 
And other things being equal, a writer can 
do more work and better work with a sys- 
tem which is simple, scientific, and practical 
than with its opposite, and to deny this is to 
dispute a truism; and to determine which 
is best, systems must rest on their own 
merits, regardless of who made them, or 
where they came from. We are thankfully 
past the age of receiving opinions on author- 
ity. So the work is not the “same, whether 
the words be built up of arbitrary signs for 
the letters, as in stenography proper, or of 
arbitrary signs for the sounds, as in pho- 

_ nography,” but very much less in the latter 
case. All short-hand cats may be gray in 
the twilight, but in the light of clear concep. 
tion some will be found much brighter col- 
ored than others. Indeed, we can safely 
leave the writer to refute himself on this 
point, for he says in another place: “Do 
-hot waste any time on the ‘corresponding 
style,’ but go at once to the simplest out- 
line by which a word can be made out,” 
which is admitting that there may be an 
advantage in the system, some systems ex- 
celling in this particular respect. 
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9. It does involve mental discipline of 
the most valuable character, requiring, as it 
does, the most rapid thinking on the spur of 
the moment, and the most thorough knowl- 
edge of the language in which the reporting 
is done. ‘To hope for first-class results, one 
must be naturally bright of intellect, and of 
a good verbal memory. The memory of 
sight must be good, for good spellers in the 
ordinary Roman alphabet will be found to 
be ready readers of short-hand. ‘The study 
requires drudgery, but something else be- 
sides, and the drudgery will not appear 
very irksome, unless, like the discontented 
pendulum, one is always thinking about 
it. 

10. One hundred and twenty words a 
minute can be reached ina year by a per- 
son fit for the profession of short-hand, with 
two hours each day, rightly used; and much 
sooner if more time is devoted to it under a 
good teacher. It will always pay well to 
employ a good teacher, and push the ac- 
quirement of the art to a conclusion with 
earnest effort. ‘The marked advance attain- 
able in this way will go far toward neutraliz- 
ing any feeling of irksomeness, and will tend 
to keep the mind at the pitch of enthusiasm 
through the most difficult portions of the 
study. Do not fritter away time and effort 
in “‘practicing one hour a day for five years,” 
loging much that is gained by such a dilatory 
process, but let each feature recur before it 
Shall have faded from the memory. Thus 
catch and stereotype the art in the least 
possible time, and fortify the mind with 
the best safeguard against despondency—the 
knowledge that you cam do something. Re- 
porters are generally employed in some spe- 
cial line of business, and require to be very 
fast only in that particular line. Speed in 
other lines of reporting than that engaged in 
would be of no use, for it would soon be 
lost. Speed can only be kept up in any line 
of reporting by constant practice in that line. 
A law reporter is not necessarily a good lec- 
ture reporter, or a sermon reporter a good 
business amanuensis, or either of these for 
the other. 

11. An “old stubbed pencil, which is 
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never sharpened,” is of no special advantage 
in writing short-hand. | 

12. A learner is totally unfit to ‘*make 
his own abbreviations,” and should avoid 
the fatal mistake of attempting it. 

13. It is not safe to “discard all vowels, 
or all use of position,” unless a new system 
be invented which is independent of such 
aids, and which will probably be geometric- 
ally much longer than the best systems in 
use. 
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14. It is not safe to omit “the, of, a, and, 
ing, etc.” 

15. Do not wait to know your own char- 
acter before you begin the study of short- 
hand, because you may not be a good judge 
of your character until after you have at- 
tempted it; and should you fail, the expe- 
rience will be of earthly and heavenly benefit, 
in freeing you of some conceit. But the 
advice of a good reader of character might 


be valuable. 
Roscoe L. Eames. 
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THE Johns Hopkins University is now publishing 
a series of monographs on American Institutional 
History, as an experiment in encouraging co-opera- 
tion in research throughout the country. Colleges, 
journals, and local societies are to be the sources 
from which valuable papers will be taken to add to 
the series. The six already selected for the series 
(noted in our review columns of this issue) are 
all Johns Hopkins papers, (including Mr. Free- 
man’s introductory one, which was the result of his 
visit to the University); but the hope is, that other 
colleges, societies, and even isolated students, will 
fallin after the series has thus been started. Theidea 
is to have local institutional history studied om fhe 
ground in as many different parts of the country as 
possible, thus bringing, ‘‘upon the sound economic 
principles of division of labor and scientific co- 
operation,” a rich mass of data into the hands of 
students, upon which to found an intelligent com- 
prehension of national history. Of course the fun- 
damental theory is that the individual community is 
the integer, of which the nation is a complex, nota 
fraction of which the nation is the integer; and that 
national history only becomes intelligible through 
local. There can be no rational dissent from this 
doctrine, and the whole field of study it opens up is 
of fascinating interest; but our present purpose is to 
comment not on the special historical object of the 
series, but on the more general, indirect object—its 
tendency to help on the habit of studént co-operation. 

With regard to this, the most interesting thing in 
the two numbers already issued is the appendix on 
**Co-operation in University Work ” (by/ Dr. Her- 
bert Adams, the editor of the series), that closes the 
second. He calls attention to ‘that curious system 
of intercollegiate exchange which has developed so 
rapidly of late in America.” In this system he finds 


one of the most encouraging signs of the times, in 
its tendency to cordial relations and mutual help 
among the institutions of learning of the country. 


COMMENT. 


Two paragraphs from the many illustrations he 
gives of this system are of local interest to Californians: 

** There is nothing in the wanderings of peoples 
or in the history of the Zrrantes Scholares of the 
Middle Ages which rivals the migrations of the mod- 
ern scholar. In 1875, the year President Gilman 
came eastward to Baltimore from the University of 
California, whither he had been called in 1872 from 
a professorship in Yale College, a student who that 
year graduated from Berkeley came eastward by the 
advice of his teachers, and wandered, like a veritable 
Jahrender Schiiler, from one institution to another 
until he reached the University of Leipzig, upon the 
historic border between the Teuton and_ the Slave. 
At the same time, the newly appointed President of 
the Johns Hopkins University was wandering over 
Europe, visiting the chief educational institutions of 
Germany, France, and England, with a view.to the 
transmigration of ideas from the Old World to the 
New. [n 1876 the American student... . re- 
turned to his native land to enter upon a philosophi- 
cal fellowship at the new university, the president of 
which had been inaugurated .... on the 22nd 
of February of that year.*. . . . The Californian 
student, who had been schooled in German univer- 
sities for one year, studied for two more years at 
the Johns Hopkins University, and then took his 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy with this significant 
thesis, *‘The Interdependence of the Principles of 
Human Knowledge.” He was then called across 
the continent to his Alma Mater, to become an 
assistant professor in literature and_ philosophy. 
From that frontier-post, his contributions to the 
‘Californian,’ the ‘ Berkeley Quarterly,’ and the 
‘Journal of Speculative Philosphy’ came migrating 
eastward. ‘Mind-stuff’ and other ‘ Realities’ pushed 
across the sea, marched into England from the 
West, and effected a certain intellectual conquest, 
. . « « by publication in a very special philosophical 
journal known as ‘The Mind.’.... And now 
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Dr. Royce himself has again migrated eastward, 
having been. invited to a position as lecturer upon 
philosophy in Harvard College, as substitute for 
Professor James, who has again wandered to 
Europe. 

‘At the same time Dr. Royce was returning east- 
ward, Dr. Stringham, a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, and afterward a fellow of the Johns Hopkins 
University, then traveling fellow of Harvard, was 
returning westward from the University of Leipzig 
to his old home in Kansas, to push on thence to his 
new western home in the University of California, 
where he has accepted a professorship in mathemat- 
ics. And now a student from California, bearing 
letters from the faculty of the institution at Berkeley, 
has come eastward to Baltimore, leaving an associate 
editorship of the San Francisco ‘Bulletin,’ for the 
sake Of. discovering for himself an old world of 
science. . . . . A student from Professor Howard's 
Seminary in Nebraska has also come eastward to 
continue his western studies. He represents, more- 
over, a comity of scientific associations first estab- 
lished at German universities between his American 
instructors, And with the student from Nebraska 
cumes a regent of the Nebraska University, a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, who, although a man of 
middle age, has entered the same seminarium with 
his western protect.” 

Elsewhere: 

“The career of Mr. Cook well illustrates the 
way in which modern science is conveyed in per- 
sonal forms from one country or one university- 
center to another. Graduating from Rutgers College 
in 1872, he taught and studied for a few years in this 
country, and then went to Gottingen, afterward to 
Leipzig. In 1879 he was called to Baltimore to 
teach early English, of which, in America and in 
Germany, he had made a specialty. In 1881 he 
went to England to study with Professor Sweet; then 
hack again to Germany, where at Jena, in the sum- 
mer of 1882, he took his Doctor of Philosophy, 
with a thesis on the Northumbrian Dialect, approved 
by Professor Sievers. It is probable that his previous 
university connections with Baltimore, together with 
other influences proceeding from English and Ger- 
man experience, had some bearing upon his. imme- 
diate call to a professorship in the University of 
California. Thus from the region of Saxe-Weimar, 
or, aS Freeman says, ‘that make-believe Saxony 
which is really Slavonic,’ a knowledge of early 
English was borne across real Saxon land, across the 
ocean, across a continent, to the most remote home 
of the English people; a home which Charles Kings- 
ley called ‘a New World beyond a New World.’ 

. . « It is interesting to see scientific /arkgrafen 
like Cook and Sievers stationed upon the modern 
borders.”’ 


THE co-operation of scholars and of schools, illus- 
trated by these and numerous other instances of less 
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local interest, is a very good thing for the strong and 
flourishing schools, in keeping them supplied with 
material; but it is more than a good thing for the 
weak, outlying stations and the communities sur- 
rounding them. A community like our own, where 
the claims of the intellectual life are represented by 
but few, among a population in part indifferent and 
in part hostile; where every man counts, and what- 
ever intellectual stores he can bring with him count; 
where the sense of working against odds has pro- 
duced a lamentable habit of despondency among 
those working in all branches of intellectual effort ;— 
such a community cannot but receive the greatest 
benefit from anything that increases either the con- 
sciousness or the fact of solidarity with those engaged 
in similar effort elsewhere. As a mere matter of 
feeling, it is worth a good deal to have the pessi- 
mism of him whom circumstance is against, tem- 
pered by the optimism of him whom circumstance 
is with. The consciousness of lookers-on who are 
on one’s side is an actual force; it is said that in the 
Harvard-Yale base-ball games, success is so sure to 
Yale at New Haven, and to Harvard at Cambridge, 
that the only decisive games are played. half-way 
between, at New London. But besides this moral 
effect of co-operation, there is much definite service 
that comes constantly from the stronger party to the 
weaker in any co-operative bond. Moreover, our 
largest and most vigorous American centers of intel- 
lectual co-operation are now in relations of mutual 
helpfulness with the European; thus drawing the 
remotest member of an American system into vital 
connection with the whole world’s work. The 
pamphlets that have served as our text are an effort 
toward this result in the one matter of institutional 
history; but we have dwelt thus long on it as an 
illustration of a principle that may as well be 
applied in many other directions. The principle, 
observe, is to use the great universities, like that at 
Baltimore, as receiving and distributing points, so to 
speak; while local colleges, journals, and societies 
form the media by which the research of individuals, 
however isolated, may reach these depots, and be 
put into the common intellectual stock of the world 
—in which they, at the same time, in return, be- 
comes sharers, as indicated in Dr. Adams's closing 
paragraph: 

**By organized co-operative effort, American stu- 
dents can establish organic relations with European 
universities, Old World societies, foreign magazines 
of a special character, scientific appliances for publi- 
cation, both in this country and in Europe—in fact, 
with the whole complex of modern science, into 
which no individual student can possibly find his 
way without scientific associations.” 


THe following rather droll burlesque of our nation- 
al methods is clipped from the official report of a 
recent meeting of the Board of Supervisors of Ala- 
meda County : 


= 
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Mr. Keyes offered a resolution declaring the posi- 
tion of bridge tender, held by Edward La Perle, 
vacant. 

Mr. Keyes.—I move that the resolution be 
adopted. 

Mr. JENSEN.—I second the motion, 

Mr. Hanifin said that Mr. La Perle was a good 
and faithful man, and wanted to know the reason 
for introducing such a resolution. 

Mr. Keyes.—I don’t think it necessary to 
prefer any charge. Whenever a party gets into 
power they try to reward their friends. I have 
friends to whom I am indebted, and I offer this 
resolution, 

Mr. Hanifin did not think the party question 
should be raised in the board. 

Mr. Keyes.—We are here in the interest of the 
people. If we can put as good a man in the place 
of the present incumbent, we are bound to do so, 

The resolution was adopted by the following 
vote: Ayes—Jensen, Fallon, Keyes, and Duster- 
berry. Noes—Bailey, Molloy, and Hanifin. 

Mr. FALton.—I move that the position of night 
watchman of the Hall of Records, now held by Mr. 
Malone, be declared vacant. 

Mr. HANIFIN.—-George E. Malone, the present 
incumbent, was unfortunate enough to meet with an 
accident on July 4th, while firing acannon. I am 
surprised at the action of Mr. Fallon. He knows 
the young man and his father very well. 

Mr. FALLon.—I offer the resolution to put just 
as good a man in his place. I have nothing derog- 
atory to say about Mr. Malone. Mr. Hanifin sticks 
to his friends, and of course does not wish them 
to be interfered with. 

Mr. Hanifin said he had never favored the remov- 
al of any one on the ground of politics since he had 
been in the board. ' 

Mr. Fallon said that the men who held the posi- 
tions suited Mr. Hanifin. Since Mr. Hanifin had 
been in the board the offices were controlled by 
Republicans, and Mr. Hanifin had no occasion to 
remove on account of politics. 

The resolution was adopted by the following 
vote: Ayes—Fallon, Jensen, Keyes, and Duster- 
berry. Noes—-Bailey, Hanitin, and Molloy. 

Mr. Fallon moved that Edward Cassidy be ap- 
pointed night watchman of the Hall of Records. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Keves.—I move that John McFadden be 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the removal 
of Mr. La Perle. 

Mr. FALLON. —I second the motion, 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. Keyes offered a resolution declaring vacant 
the position of Court-house gardener, hel! by George 
Simmonds. 

The resolution was adopted by the following 
vote: Ayes— Fallon, Jensen, Keyes, and Duster- 
berry. Noes—Bailey, Hanifin, and Molloy. 
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The Theaters. 

A NEW era of prosperity seems to have dawned 
upon the theaters. For more than three years they 
have struggled against failure. The pressure of hard 
times fell heavily upon them. One after another 
their managers retired, disheartened and in debt. 
But now, when a revival of our ancient business pros- 
perity is everywhere visible, a similar reaction has 
enormously increased the patronage of theaters. It 
is true the strange spectacle is presented of the three 
leading theaters of San Francisco either in the hands 
of New York managers, or depending for their suc- 
cess upon the attractiveness of New York compa- 
nies; but the public will hardly grumble at ‘this, so 
long as it results in a rivalry which bids fair to keep 
a fresh and varied supply of amusements before the 
public for some time tocome. At the California the 
new year opened appropriately for the holiday sea- 
son with a revival of ** Michael Strogoff.” Though 
played for weeks last year, this judicious mixture 
of melodrama, spectacle, and low comedy has not 
lost its hold on the public; and in spite of a decided 
inferiority in the performance of the rival correspond- 
ents, the excellent mounting of the piece, the gym- 
nastic vagaries of the Girards, the surprising grace- 
fulness of Ariel, all had their reward. At the 
Baldwin a great success has been made by the Mad- 
ison Square Company in Mrs. Burnett's ‘‘ Esmer- 
alda.” It isa piece that cheers, but does not ine- 
briate. People who ordinarily shun theaters ‘though 
their number is smaller, we fancy, here than at the 
East) may see it with impunity. It is the simple, 
domestic tale of a country girl and her North Car- 
olina lover, finally triumphant over an ambitious 
mother and a French marquis, There are many 
human touches in it, and the pathos is never strained, 
but is always quickly relieved by some bit of humor, 
which keeps the whole in a sufficiently low key. 
The performance was evenly good throughout, though 
the simple artlessness of Esmeralda was conspicu- 
ously artful. The management seems to have at- 
tributed some importance to the fact that the change 
from the first to the second act was effected in “‘just 
forty seconds.”” As a piece of scene-shifting, the 
change was no doubt creditable; but from an artistic 
point of view, nothing could well have been more 
out of place. At the end of the first act we are face 
to face with the occupants of a North Carolina farm- 
house, and at the opening of the second we are 
shown the same people transformed and Frenchitied 
in a Parisian studio. The imagination requires all 
the usual interval between acts to accommodate itself 
to such a change, instead of having the time short- 
ened to “‘just forty seconds.” But the most notable 
theatrical event that San Francisco has witnessed for 
several years was the recent appearance at the Califor- 
nia of Franziska Ellmenreich in English. Here we 
have an actress of first magnitude, enriched with the 
training and experience of the German stage, who has 
the courage to appear in English for the first time, and 
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yet proves from the outset that nothing but time is 
necessary to give her one of the highest positions 
on the English-speaking stage. Her difficulties are 
chiefly those of false intonation, appearing often in 
the simplest sentences, and giving a d/sarre air to 
the most natural questions. One soon forgets this, 
however, in the dignity and grandeur of her declam- 
ation in parts of ‘* Mary Stuart,” as well as in the 
intensity of unstrained natural feeling which she dis- 
played in ‘*Camille.” She is greatly aided by an 
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exceedingly mobile and expressive countenance; and 
there is certainly no actress in America who can ap- 
proach her in her command of the finest plastic 
effects of the human figure. It was a lesson in sculp- 
ture as well as in drama to watch her move about 
the stage. Asan English actress, when her present 
errors of false pronunciation and grotesque inflec- 
tion shall have been overcome, Madam _ Ellmen- 
reich has a great future, and the American public 
will not be slow in giving their applause. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Memoir of Ole Bull! 


THis volume is a tribute of admiration and affec- 
tion, and therefore eulogistic rather than critical. 
It is a successful attempt to tell the most interesting 
incidents in the life of a great violinist, who was 
known over Europe and America for a period of 
nearly half a century before his death. 

Like all who have achieved eminent successes as 
musicians, he gave evidence of his inclinations at a 
very early age. When he was five years old 
a musical uncle gave him a violin, and, ** to the sur- 
prise of the family, he played well on it from the 
first, though he had received no instruction.” At 
eight years old he was asked to take the place of 
an absent member in a musical quartette, and play- 
ing, to the astonishment of all, each movement cor- 
rectly, he had made ‘‘ his first triumph with all its 
train of consequences.” At ten he could’ play what 
histeacher could not. His father intended him for the 
career of a clergyman, and with that view sent him, 
at the age of eighteen, to the university in’ Christi- 
ana, But his genius was not so inclined. His stay 
at the university must have been short, though we 
are not told the direct occasion of his quitting his 
studies and the severance of all his ties with home; 
but we are at once made acquainted with his lonely 
and severe struggles, and the great difficulties which 
he had to overcome during a period of seven years, 
Which passed before he saw again his native Norway. 
Then he had gained fame in capitals of Europe, and 
his future was assured. 

He played always from within, and not from 
without. THis genius could net be confined in the 
straight-jackets of mechanical rules. Early in life 
he was **fond of composing original melodies, and 
in these he took especial pains to imitate the voices 
of nature, the wind in the trees, the rustle of the 
leaves, the call of birds, the babble of brooks, the 
roar of waterfalls, and the weird sounds heard 
among his native mountains.” Mr. Hamerton said of 
-!' Ole Bull. A Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Billings, 
Harbourne & Co. 


him, later in life, that he ‘‘arrived at his wonderful ef- 
fects less by manual practice than meditation. He prac- 
ticed less and thought more than other violinists. This 
is quite in keeping with his reflections after hearing Pa- 
ganini. Ole Bull actually sold his last shirt to hear the 
mighty master, and having heard him, instead of say- 
ing, like the crowd, that nothing new was possible after 
that, began to seek after hitherto unknown effects 
that even Paganini had not discovered. Both these 
facts clearly indicate that Ole Bull was a musical 
transcendentalist, and his long retirement confirms 
it. A true transcendentalist dislikes publicity, and 
loves to cultivate himself in solitude.” The Dan- 
ish poet, Adam Ochlenschliger, in his Keminis- 
cences, says that when Ole Bull played for the 
king in Copenhagen, and Frederick VI. asked 
him who had taught him to play, he answered, 
‘*The mountains of Norway, your Majesty.” It was 
said that some of his peculiarly wonderful feats came 
frbm the unusual strength of his arms, which he dis- 
played particularly in performing four distinct parts 
on the violin at once, and keeping up the motion of 
his bow with lightning swiftness for a long time. 
**No person who has not tried it can conceive of the 
extreme difficulty of playing at once distinct parts 
on each of the strings. It requires muscles strong 
as iron and elastic as india-rubber. Paganini had 
sufficient elasticity, but not sufficient strength. Ole 
Bull is the only man in the world that ever-did it.” 

After his first triumphs in Paris at an early age, 
Jules Janin, calling him ‘'ce jeune sauvage,” speaks 
of him in terms of praise almost without limit. 
In the course of his life of three score years 
and ten, he had the acquaintance and friendship 
of the most celebrated vocalists and musicians of his 
day—Paganini, Vieuxtemps, Malibran, Ernst, De 
Beriot, Thalberg, Liszt. But he was, besides being 
a musician, endowed with many charming traits of 
character, and wherever he was most known he 
seems to have been most admired. He was the 
occasion of tributes by those famous poets of his 
native country, Welhaven and Wergeland. Hans 
Christian Andersen was his friend, and Bjornstjerne 
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Bjornson spoke to assembled thousands at his bufial. 


In America the best pens were devoted to his 
praises, and this volume contains the estimation of 
an American auditor, written at his first coming by 
George William Curtis, with glowing tributes from 
Lydia Maria Child. Longfellow’s picture of the 
musician in the ‘‘ Tales of the Wayside Inn”’ is 
known to be true to the subject of this memoir: 
‘* Last the musician, as he stood 

Illumined by that fire of wood; 

Fair-haired, blue-eyed, his aspect blythe, 

And every feature of his face 

Revealing his Norwegian race: 

A radiance streaming from within, 

Around his eves and forehead beamed ; 

The angel with the violin, 

Painted by Raphael, he seemed.” 

After Ole Bull was dead, the eminent. preacher, 
Dr. Bartol, spoke of his face as of that ‘tin which, 
as much as in any countenance we ever beheld, the 
smile was a benediction. . . . . He was embodied 
beauty and an incarnate hymn—a mesmeric, irresist- 
ible man.” And in contirmation of the good will of 
men towards him, it was said that all the children 
loved him, 

To those who never saw or heard him, there is no 
language that can bring the wonderful tones of his 
violin, or depict the indescribable skill of the artist. 
But this volume gives much of the interesting per- 
sonality of the man to those who remember the 
great pleasure he blessed them with, and to all who 
find delight in music and its makers it is a contribu- 
tion of undoubted value. It is almost perfection as 
a manufacture of type and paper. 


The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford.! 


THESE letters comprise a period of fifty-three 
years, beginning when Miss Mitford was sixteen 
years old, and ending with her death. Many of 
them, especially the earlier correspondence, are not 
worth preserving in book form, and would probably 
have been destroyed had not Miss Mitford) prized 
them for the sake of the writers. Both Mrs. and 
Miss Mitford had a strong admiration for Mr. Mit- 
ford, who impresses us as a very disagreeable and 
seltish man, hardly worthy of the devotion of such a 
daughter. Mrs. Mitford’s letters to her husband 
are decidedly gushing, and her accounts of | five- 
o'clock teas, dinners, and little parties are very 
amusing—the bill of fare playing the most important 
part in her eyes, 

Miss Mitford lived a quiet life, yet her sweet and 
womanly qualities, as well as her books, gained for 
her many devoted friends, some of whom were 
among the brightest minds in both continents, She 
was so full of life and enthusiasm that she seems to 

1 The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as_re- 
corded in letters from her literary correspondents. 
Edited by the Rev. A. G. Estrange. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1882. For sale in San Francisco by 
A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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have imparted it to almost every one with whom she 
came in contact, and people who knew her once 
were eager to claim her as a life-long friend. She 
carried on an affectionate correspondence with many 
people she had never met. She is extravagantly 
enthusiastic about people: she admires and detests. 

There are a number of letters from Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, most of which were written before 
her marriage; kind and affectionate letters from 
Whittier, Kuskin, Bayard Taylor, and James T. 
Fields, the latter of whom was one of her most 
valued friends. Her own letters, of which there are 
a number written during the latter part of her life, 
are quite as charming as any in the book. Some of 
her criticisms are a little amusing. We quote a tew: 

** Longfellow has beautiful bits, but his prose is 
trash, and I confess that I think he owes his success 
here quite as much to his faults, his obscurity, his 
mysticism, and his. litthe dash of cant, as to his 
merits.” 

‘*T have now on my bed (where I am writing) 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ another American book; from 
which, I am told, Lord Carlisle said that he could 
not tear himself until he had completed it. I have 
only just. begun it, but I doubt if it will equally 
enthrall me. I have no love for negro stories.” 

‘This brings us to ‘Esmond.’ Had I read it 
when I wrote to you? It seemed to me, besides the 
disgusting love story, very long and tedious, and full 
of commonplace and very false criticism —preterring 
Addison to Steele, and decrying that wonderful 
master of English style, Bolingbroke. All the best 
judges seem to dislike the book— at least, all who 
have mentioned it to me.” 

The following is from a letter written in 1834, 
after a visit to London: 

‘*T formed many valuable friendships, renewed 
old acquaintances, and made many new. The 
woman whom I like best is Harriet Martineau, who 
is cheerful, frank, cordial, and right-minded in a 
very high degree... . . 1 also liked much Mr, 
Willis, an American author, whose unwritten poetry 
and unwritten philosophy you may remember in my 
American book, and who is now understood to be 
here to publish his account of England. He is a 
very elegant young man, and more like one of the 
best of our peers’ sons than a rough republican.” 

The following is in an account of a conversation 
between James T. Fields and Carlyle: 

**T have knowr many brilliant talkers, but never 
any one that approached him [Fields]. It is the 
triumph of meekness and animal spirits without 
noise or abruptness, full of enjoyment, and perfectly 
unconscious. Tis conversation is for your pleasure 
and his own, without an idea of display. Another 
thing in Carlyle displeased him far more; every one 
knows that Emerson makes him a perfect idol, and 
it was thought that, if Carlyle cared for any one in 
the world, it was for Emerson. I have heard it 
said of them, They are not only like brothers, but 
like twin brothers: Well, remember that Emerson 
and Hawthorne both live at Concord, and you will 
appreciate the kindness of Mr. Carlyle’s speech. 

***Isna there a place called Concord near ye? 
What like is it?’ 

‘**A pretty little New England town,’ was Mr. 
Fields’s answer, ‘of no political importance, but 
lively and pleasant as a residence.’ 
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*** Pretty ! lively ! ye ken I had fancied it to bea 
dull, dreary place, wi’ a drowsy river making believe 
to creep through it, slow and muddy and stagnant, 
like the folk that inhabit it.’ 

**So much for Mr. Carlyle, who has had the double 
misfortune of writing according to the humor—that 
is, the iil-humor—of the moment, without the slight- 
est regard to consistency and truth, and to be sur- 
rounded by none but admirers, or listeners borne 
down by mere noise. In England his fashion is 
waning rapidly, and I have no doubt but that, like 
most overrated men, he will live to share the com- 
mon fate of idols knocked down by his former wor- 
shipers in revenge of their own idolatry.” 


Studies in Historical and Political Science.! 

WE have just received the above interesting mono- 
graphs, the first two of a series called ‘‘ The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Polit- 
ical Science,” edited by H. B. Adams, which will 
prove of value to members of the legal profession, 
and generally to students of American social and 
civil history, as dealing more especially with local 
institutions that have hitherto met with partial and 
inadequate treatment. A part of the series will con- 
sist of republications of important papers which have 
appeared elsewhere in local or otherwise inaccessible 
prints. 

Mr. Freeman, in his general introduction to the 
collection, insists strongly on the true historic con- 
nection between the constitutions of England and of 
the United States. ‘*‘To me the past history and 
the present condition of the United States is, before 
all things, a part of the general history of the Teu: 
tonic race, and specially of its English branch.” 
The institutions of the English peoples are ‘*‘ part of 
the general institutions of the whole Aryan family.” 
Hle develops his arguments on this subject in lines 
already laid down in his previous writings, with 
which we are familiar, and clearly points out the 
true value of the comparative method in historical 
as in natural science. Inasmuch as various portions 
of the eastern seaboard were colonized and settled 
by different: elements of Teutonic stock, which be- 
came fused together, but not without leaving signs of 
the old distinctions, so fields affording materials for 
study of other kinds may be opened up by the stu- 
dent, well worth searching into. Each of these col- 
onies reproduced some features of English, Swedish, 
dutch life; and all these points in the local history 
of the colonies need to be ‘‘ put in their right rela- 
tion to one another, and to other English, other 
Teutonic, other Aryan institutions.” 

The second monograph, by Dr. Adams, traces 
various resemblances and customs subsisting between 
many towns of New England and of Germany, 
which, rooted in the national instincts of Saxon 

! Studies in Historical and Political Science. An 
Introduction to American Institutional History. By 
dward A. Freeman, D. C. L., LL. D. 1882. 39 pp. 

The Germanic Origin of New England Towns. By 
H. B. Adams, Ph. D. 1882. 38 pp. 


For sale at. Publication Agency, (N. Murray) Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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social polity, have descended in hereditary heirship 
through centuries of English history, and have been 
transplanted to the western continent. Chief among 
these are the sown, the sowmshrp, with its individual 
contiguous homestéads; its woodland, its pasture, and 
plow-land, held in common for certain seasons of the 
year, and divided up at others; its co-operative hus- 
bandry, etc. But besides these purely agrarian cus- 
toms, there was handed down the idea of the sov- 
ereignty of the community over the individual as 
expressed by the will of the majority, and also the 
Strange as 
it may appear, these peculiar social ideas are found 
exemplified not merely in New England villages, as 
in their old English and Germanic prototypes, but 
also in many localities of the South and West. 

Such is a brief indication of the two papers of the 
series thus far issued, and the titles of some of future 
monographs as described in the prospectus may be 
quoted: ‘*Saxon Tithing-men in America,” ‘* Local 
Government in Illinois,” ‘* Local Government in 
Pennsylvania,” ‘*‘Origin and Development of the 
Municipal Government of New York,” ‘* Adminis- 
tration of Berlin compared with that of New York,” 
**French and English Institutions in Wisconsin,” 
**Civil Government in Iowa,” ‘‘ Indian, French, 
and English towns in Ohio,” ete. 


Miscellaneous. 

THe American edition of Dr. Brown's miscella- 
neous papers is completed in a third volume of Spare 
Hours* just issued. The initial paper on Locke (as 
a physician) and Sydenham is the longest and most 
elaborate; the rest are for the most part also semi- 
medical, though not at all technical, nor beyond the 
comprehension of the general reader—with reference 
to whom, indeed, they were written. They are, 
for the most part, eulogies of worthy physicians, 
either of historic note or the recently deceased of 
his own acquaintances. <A few of the essays, how- 
ever, are on matters of art, music, literature, and 
other general subjects. They are, as was to be ex- 
pected from their author, frank, sensible, and worth 
reading; and in the strongly avowed common- 
sense doctrines with regard to the medical profession 
every intelligent reader will agree, except as to the 
throwing open of practice to the unlicensed. Agree- 
able as is all Dr. Brown’s writing, however, one 
lays down the volume with a little weariness, and a 
misgiving that he wrote too much in proportion to 
what he had to’say. The purpose of Zhe Stidl 
Hunter*® is to give such direction as will enable the 
hunter of deer to do the proper thing at the proper 
time under all the various and unexpected circum- 


2 Spare Hours. By John Brown, M. D., LL. D., 
etc. Third Series: Locke and Sydenham, and other 
papers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. For 
sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 

8 The Still Hunter. By Theodore S. Van Dyke, 
author of ‘‘ The Rifle, Rod, and Gun in California.” 
New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1883. For 
sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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stances that arise in still hunting; and at the same 
time to write a book interesting to the unprofessional 
as wellastothe professional reader. The author has 
certainly succeeded in making it pleasant reading to 
any one who delights in deer-hunting, and as in- 
structive and capable of making a good hunter out 
of a poor one as anything but actual field work can 
be. He devotes several pages to proving that one 
must aim ahead of a running deer in order to hit 
him—a statement which he seems to think the gen- 
eral pubiic will be slow to believe—but for the most 
part he is practical and to the point. Major Ben 
C. Trumam is author of the just published Zourists’ 
Guide} of the Central and Southern Pacitic roads in 
California. It is an imposing pamphlet-bound book 
of 232 pages. It consists of descriptions of the va- 
rious ‘‘ places to go to” in the State, abundantly 
illustrated. Each description is supplemented by 
directions as to the route. It thus has less of the 
gazetteer and more of the literary quality than one 
would expect in a guide-book. The author does 
not depend alone on his own descriptive powers, 
but quotes largely from others, including John Muir 
and B. B. Redding. Many of the descriptions are 
quite alluring enough to inevitably accomplish their 
intention of starting off the reader to see the place 
described. Two little beoks of verse,? so unpre- 
tentious as to disarm criticism, come to us from 
opposite directions. //awatian Terse contains 
five local poems, of which ** Lahaina,” by Charles 
Warren Stoddard, is the only one that calls. for 
mention; the card covers are beautifully engraved 
by the John A. Lowell Company, and the tiny col- 
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lection is intended as a holiday souvenir. Aird 
Songs of New England contains imitations and de- 
scriptions of the notes of some eighteen birds, done 
into verse. It is a second edition. ——7he Story of 
Patsy * has all the sympathetic spirit, the picturesque- 
ness, and the narrative liveliness that are fast giving 
its author an assured position among the children’s 
writers of the country. The tiny, cardboard-bound 
book has an additional claim to interest, in that it is 
‘*written and to be sold for the benefit of the new 
Silver Street Kindergarten.” A holiday juvenile 
that reaches us somewhat belated is 7wo Zva-/Par- 
ties,4 in which some very pretty drawing and litho- 
graphing (pretty, except for the faces, which are 
uniformly ill done) is strung on a chain of verse that 
is even thinner and more laborious than the unex- 
acting taste of childhood will fancy. A conven- 
ient dictionary® of the technical terms of architec- 
ture and the minor arts comes to hand from a 
French source. The fact that it is the minor arts— 
Arms, Costume, Lace, Personal Ornaments, Pot- 
tery, are some of the heads enumerated on the title- 
page brings a great number of out-of-the-way words 
into it. It is rather hard to find just what 
line did limit its scope; opening a page at random 
we do not find //e/iotrfe, but do find He/ropolites, 
a political division of ancient Egypt; in another 
place, chivography and chtromancy, but not chord or 
chromo; Berlin porcelain, ut not Berlin wool, al- 
though crewe/s, crash, worsted, and the like are ad- 
mitted. Incongruities apart, however, there is 
much convenience in the hand-book, for many of its 
words are not to be found in the ordinary dictionaries. 


EAST 


FASHION inclines to sentiment in dress and observ- 


ances. . The nosegays now preferred are old-fash- 
ioned garden flowers and herbs, with the dew of old 
English poetry on their leaves —primroses, cowslip, 
and eglantine, and the quaint rosemary, with its stiff 
leaves and aromatic odor. Nothing: prettier has 
been revived from old customs than the habit of 
sending St. Valentine baskets of simple flowers to a 
lady, instead of the amorous epistle on lace paper. 
New York sets the fashion of sending baskets of 
blooming lilies of the valley, or the graceful, neg- 

t ‘Tourists’ [lustrated Guide to the celebrated sum- 
mer and winter resorts of California, adjacent to and 
upon the lines of the Central and Southern’ Pacific 
Railroads. By Major Ben C, Truman. San Francisco: 
H. S. Crocker & Co. 1883. 

2 Tributes of Hawaiian Verse. 
G. Thrum. 1882. 
Harriet Paine. 
1882. 


Honolulu: Thomas 
Bird Songs of New England. By 
Boston: A. Williams & 
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lected star of Bethlehem, or primroses, with one or 


two blossoms open, and buds which will keep the 
giver in remembrance by flowering until Easter. 
Innocent little Satsuma vases with clumps of white 
clover from the greenhouse are ornaments in houses 
of the finest fashion. Silver baskets with a single 
variety of cheice fern growing in each are preferred 
to cut bouquets, in rooms furnished in the light 
creamy or fade hues of old French style. The colors 
of flowers, unless very carefully chosen, are é/:arre 
in such rooms, 

® The Story of Patsy. By Kate Douglas Smith. 
San Francisco: C. A. Murdock & Co. 1883. 

4 Two Tea-Parties. By Rosalie Vanderwater. _ II- 
lustrated by Wilson D. Mesa. New York, Iondon, 
For sale by 


and Paris: Cassell; Petter, Galpin & Co. 
A. L.. Bancroft & Co. 

® An Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art 
and Archawology. 
struction Publique. 
188 3. 


By J. W. Mollett, Officier de ‘I'In- 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
tor sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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ENAMEL furniture takes the place ot carved wood 
in ultra-fashionable houses. The slender white and 
gold Louis XVI. suites are strictly classic, but the 
artistic fancy of the new Renaissance designs a style 
at once light, elegant, and distinctly modern, dec- 
orating chairs, panels, and cabinets with garlands 
and knots of flowers by famous pencils. The piece 
of furniture receives many coats of paint and polish 
till it assumes the quality of enamel. It is given a 
delicate ground-tint, over which flowers, with the 
transparency of life, are painted, not in the festoons 
of Pompeiian frescoes, but as if strewn by a careless 
hand, and painted with the finish of a Florentine 
brooch. The panels of walls, screens, and furniture 
are decorated in correspondence, . with charming 
freedom and variety, the upholstery being of soft- 
hued velvet, or silk embroidered in shades its own 
color, softening into white. 


EMBROIDERY has thriven from the beginning 
under the patronage of the church, from the time 
when the robes of Egyptian priests were wrought 
with borders of the sacred lotus, and the hangings 
of the Jewish tabernacle were rich in blue and 
scarlet and fine-twined linen, to the cut-work and 
vestments mace in the cloister for the altar and the 
dalmatic in medizval days. While needle-work was 
in its decadence of Berlin wool and cross-stitch, not 
longer ago than the most enthusiastic young student 
_ can remember, the convents and the devout of our 
country were not without their pious achievements 
of the kind. Religious subjects, like the offering of 
Isaac, or the vision of St. Peter in prison, wrought 
on canvas with wools of brilliant green and scarlet 
and white for leading tones, were exhibited with 
pride by the sisterhoods, and the work was careful 
enough to merit praise, whatever might be said of 
the design. There is still, I believe, in the church 
of St. Francis Xavier, of Sixteenth Street, New York, 
a chancel carpet, made by the ladies of the congre- 
gation, in cross-stitch on canvas, worked in squares, 
and afterward set together. Much fine altar-work 
is done by priests and lay brothers, who have the 
commendable sentiment that the adornments of the 
sacred altar should not be wrought by careless, 
sceptic hands. To hear of the altar pieces and 
chalice veils worked in the quiet of religious houses 
in Boston and New York, by monastic brothers, as 
a relief to hours of meditation, is like taking a step 
backward into the leisure and gentle employments of 
two centuries ago. The illuminator’s brush, and 
the silks of the skilled needle-woman are lavishly 
bestowed in the service of the Anglican church, in 
which, to the outsider, art and religion appear inter- 
changeable terms. Beautiful vestments are sent to 
the missions in this country, from the hands of 
notable workers in England, and it is said that Miss 
Anastasia Dolby, who is one of the finest artists in 
this kind of design, has composed a prayer to be 
said by the worker before beginning work upon 
sacred embroidery. The smile, if smile there wak- 
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ens at this, should be of the most respectful, when 
we recall that such was the sentiment and practice 
of the fine and single-hearted artists of the Middle 
Ages, whose skill rose to the highest achievements 
the world has to cherish. The demands of church 
work, however, find execution nearer home, at the 
hands of those few good artists whose names have 
been leading ones in the interest in art needle-work, 
Mrs. Carter’s altar laces in New York, and both the 
laces and embroideries of Mrs. Damoreau in Boston, 
are known to those best informed in such matters. 
The embroideries are symbolic in figure and color: 
chalice veils wrought on satin thick as leather, 
weighted with a leaden plate in the center to fall in 


orderly folds over the cup at sacrament, true dull 


blood-reds or violet being usual colors chosen, 
which are worked with gold thread of extreme fine- 
ness, in intricate design; Maltese crosses, foils, and 
trefoils, everywhere carrying the sacred three of the 
Holy Trinity; Tudor roses, whose petals group them- 
selves in threes, and all the signs of the altar. 
Fine beyond all bridal elegance, or the dainty 
providings for thé first born, are these churchly 
furnishings, lined with white satin, like the plumage 
of a grebe’s breast, fringed-with gold that will not 
tarnish in centuries, kept in cedar coffers silver em- 
bossed; they are a branch of needle-work which links 
our day with the devout craft of the best age of art. 


Ir was a happy idea of a young lawyer and 
member of the Snowshoe Club of Montreal to sug- 
gest holding a carnival of winter sports, that their 
neighbors in the States might come and see for 
themselves what a Canadian season and society can 
furnish. The idea was so sensible and attractive 
that it only needed mentioning when the Snowshoe 
Club, the Toboggan Club, the skaters, the curlers, 
even the hackmen—for they, too, have a club in 
Montreal—took it up with zeal, to give their guests 
such a week's skylarking as never was dreamed of 
outside of Russia. The ice palace, eighty feet high ; 
its walls and towers reared from blocks of ice, not 
clouded and opaque, but clear as glass; its roof of 
evergreen sprinkled with water till the boughs flashed 
with ice brilliants, was a lovely spectacle for a grown 
folks’ fairy book: and electric lights, colored fires, 
and the resources of modern magic transtigured it at 
night into a hall of jeweled light. The days were 
not long enough for the various and exciting sports 
pursued with true Canadian spirit, which is the 
sturdy temper of John Bull crossed with Indian 
toughness and excitability. Days were given up to 
curling and putting the hammer; the Snowshoe Club 
found its guests in shoes, and started out to give them 
the peerless pleasure of going tifteen or twenty miles 
over the hills on snow banks; and tobogganning was 
favored as the easier amusement, and one in which 
ladies could join. This sport consists in riding at 
lightning speed down the steepest and longest hill you 
can find, on a board on runners packed with twenty- 
five to fifty women, the craft steered by the man 
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in front, with the pleasant chance of the crew being 
mangled to death if the long sled swerves—having 
all the chances of accident of a railway train, with 
no Miller couplings or air-brakes to protect it; an 
amusement, as a whole, highly popular with the class 
of young ladies who cannot take up a needle or walk 
round a corner for anything useful, but are perfectly 
ready to risk their own necks or any one else’s for 
pleasure under a man’s escort. | 

But the hackmen of Montreal, where hacks area 
necessity, gave the city its most humorous entertain- 
ment, probably in recollection of the many chances 
for overcharge which not one of them ever failed to 
improve. They turned out in procession one after- 
noon, and gave everybody and anybody who would 
get into their vehicles a free ride all about town—a 
proceeeding which savored of Oriental liberality, and 
combined all the attractions of an Irish funeral, with 
**a free ride for nothing,” as the school-boys say. 
Of course there was skating by colored lights, illu- 
minations and dancing, at which we are bound to 
say the Montreal men and girls tired out all their 
partners. But the idea of the festival was a good 
one: that of leading each city to develop its own 
specialty of diversion, with the result not only of at- 
tracting strangers to its streets, but rendering home 
more prized and desirable to its own citizens. It is 
a good thing for a provincial city when it begins to 
organize even its amusements, and invites its neigh- 
bors to come and help make the winter gay. 


AnourT the time when 
‘The gin within the juniper 
Begins to make him merry,” 

public-minded people are apt to send for plans and 
by-laws of village improvement societies. Such a 
society ought to be started before the town, but it 
comes in well any time. You recall how the women 
of a country village in western Massachusetts formed 
the first improvement society, and proceeded to clear 
the streets and roadsides of rubbish, and plant streets 
and grounds with trees, shrubs, and flowers, beauti- 
fying the town in various ways till it is the pride of 
one-half the State, a model of charm to all thriving 
villages, and a favored summer haunt of the best 
families. Those women’s work nearly doubled the 
value of real estate in the town. 

The scope of the village improvement society is a 
wider one than people suppose. It ought to organ- 
ize the boys of the place, of all families, rich or 
poor alike, into a wheelbarrow brigade, which will 
have for its object to clear the roadsides of rubbish, 
coal ashes and cinders, broken crockery and dam- 
aged hoop-skirts, the clippings of leather from the 
shoe-shop, scrap tin from the tinner’s, and slag from 
the foundry—insisting that the crockery and hard- 
ware shall not decorate the streets, but be hidden in 
deep drains and rat-runs, where it is of use; that the 
slag shall fill stagnant pools or go to make walks, 
walls, and borders. It will not only paint the school- 
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house and sow the churchyard with lawn grass, and 
make rude seats by the wayside where people fond 
of walking can rest at the prettiest view: while it 
does this, it is bringing the families of the place to- 
gether in a common interest, showing the poor that 
their strip of sward and sidewalk may be as neatly 
kept, their bit of garden as trim and flourishing, as 
that of their richest neighbor; taking the boys from 
their lounging and shaking them out of the priggish 
gentility found in roundabouts and knickerbockers, 
just as much as in Newmarket coats and tall hats. 
Further, it is giving women some interest in life be- 
yond their incessant fancy work and clothes. 

The first thing the improvement society wants to 
ask should be, Is the drainage of the town perfect ? 
Are there no sink-holes and sloughs spoiling the view, 
endangering the health of the place, and with mos- 
quitoes and foul smells making life a pest in its neigh- 
borhood? Is any tannery or stench factory of any 
kind allowed to lower the value of property near it, 
and to detile air and water for the whole town? 
Science can render all employments inoffensive, and 
it is for the town to insist that one man’s business 
shall not make life intolerable to half its citizens, 
Santa Cruz is one of the loveliest natural places in 
California, and a most desirable winter or summer 
resort; but one of its best and most sheltered neigh- 
borhoods is half abandoned on account of an illegal 
and utterly unjustifiable tannery nuisance. Many a 
town suffers in the same way; and the rich soap boil- 
er or chandler, insensible by long use to the odors of 
his establishment, resists every effort to give his 
fellow-taxpayers decent air to breathe. Public health 
and decency require the swift and stern suppression 
of all such offenses against society. Next, the village 
green is an institution which deserves restoration. 
Not a park fenced off for the siestas of tramps, but 
a broad, central plot with green turf and shade, 
where the pretty girls may stroll with their mothers 
at sunset, and old and young may have some better 
promenade than the dusty public street; where the 
campaign speeches can be made, and the high- 
school cadets have their drill; round which the 
teams can stand-on market-days; and where even 
town loafers may ventilate their rags, and gossip 
remote from the cracker-box and whisky-barrel. 


LASTLY among the firstlies, how is the town library ? 
Is there one at all? As the last statistics show that 
Massachusetts has more town libraries than all the 
other States in the Union put together, it is most 
likely your village has none. But I will tell you 
what it has in its place. The tine young men, or 


young men who might be tine, are spending ten times 
the library tax for the town in dyeing their faces red 
at the tavern bar; five times the amount is spent by 
the girls for confectionery to ruin their teeth and 
complexions; and the boys squander more in peanuts 
and stale lemon soda than would keep the town in 
good reading a year. 


Yet you complain that your 
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young folks are trifling, disdain to work or settle to 
any safe pursuits; the girls have a hankering for 
worthless young men, and the boys are wild to go 
to Mexico or San Francisco to get into speculation. 
What other interests on earth have you provided for 
them? What tastes have you fostered in them? 
Some bright, healthy novels, entertaining works on 
natural history, gardening, amateur wood-work, 
decorative art, and a relay of magazines for lending, 
would at least sow the seed of better things in their 
minds. Perhaps there is a library, but interest in it 
is run down; the books lie in the county clerk’s of- 
fice, with nobody to look after, much less use them. 
Then it is timely to start a reading circle, get the 
girls together to cover, dust, and sort the books, and 
make a frolic of the work. IlDon't scare people by 
organizing a reading club, which means annual dues 
coming in when you don’t want them, meeting week- 
ly when it is inconvenient, and a society where the 
interest falls into the hands of a few, and is apt to 
split into cliques. When you read a good thing talk 
about it to some one, read the passage to the next 
crony you meet, try to find out what your neighbors 
know or think on the same subject, without saying 
book to them, or so much as intimating that you 
mean improvement of the mind. Get up the old 
traditions of the place, tempt people to tell their old 
stories Over, start sociability, conversation, thinking; 
and if the books are to be had, reading will come in 
itsturn. Reason, thought, intercourse of mind and 
heart, are better than reading, which we would see 
encouraged because it stimulates and enriches such 
exchange, being the dried and prepared thought 
which feeds life in the absence ‘of fine society—the 
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full-flavored fruit, fresh from the tree of knowl- 
edge. 


_ Is there not fine sense in this passage from the 
heart of an old novel ? 

‘**It is a mistake to take for granted, as in books 
and life we perpetually do, that people must always 
remain the same. On the contrary, most people are 
constantly changing —growing, let us hope, but still 
changing in character, feelings and opinions. If we 
took this into account, we should often be less harsh 
to judge, less pitilessly misjudged ourselves. For 
instance, we resolve always to love our friend and 
hate our enemy. But our friend may prove false 
and our enemy kind and good. What then are we 
todo? To goon loving and hating as before? I 
fear we cannot. We must accept things as they 
stand and act accordingly. Or—and this is a com- 
mon case—we may ourselves once have had cer- 
tain faults which we had afterwards sense enough 
to correct; yet those who knew us in our faulty days 
will never believe this, and go on condemning us 
forever, which is a little hard. And again, we may 
have started in a certain course, and declared openly 
certain opinions or intentions which we afterwards 
see cause to modify or renounce entirely. In short, 
we must retract, in act or word, boldly or weakly, 
nobly or ignobly, as our natures allow; and though 
we have been perfectly sincere throughout, the 
chances are that no one will believe us, we shall be 
stamped as hypocrites, renegades, or deep-designing 
schemers to the end of our days. This too is hard, 
and it takes a strong heart and a clean conscience to 
bear it.” 


OUTCROPPINGS. 


The Great Pig Controversy. 

Ir has been the regret of my life that I was not 
present to take part in this great affair. But, alas! 
regrets, like the pig in question, are born only to 
trouble the owner. Let me give you the facts and 
results as I learned them from Mr. Patrick Phelan; 
though perhaps I should preface with the remark 
that Mr. Phelan may have been slightly biased. 

Mr. Gallagher owned a pig. To the common eye 
it was but an ordinary animal, but it proved a most 
extraordinary pig. Now it happened in the course 
of Mr. Gallagher's life that he was persuaded to 
go to Idaho by a brother who had gone there some 
years before, and stumbled on a good thing. Galla- 
gher resolved to sell his bulky possessions, and start 
for the new El Dorado. Among the incidentals to 


be sold was the pig. But the pig, some way sus- 
pecting his flesh was merchant flesh and the subject 


of barter, in accordance with his swinish character, 
took care to be the farthest away when he was 
needed most. Mr. Gallagher, however, was not to 
be outwitted by a pig. For a small sum he sold his 
rights in him uncaught, to Mr. Michael Maloney. 
Again: Mr. Tim Foley, who was about to move into 
the house soon to be vacated by Gallagher, knowing 
a pig to be a burden to a traveler, volunteered to 
take the chances of catching him for a trifle. Mr. 
Gallagher was willing, although he appeared so loth 
that Foley's conscience pricked him for taking such 
a mean advantage of the owner, and forcing the 
price so low. 

Mr. Gallagher’s promising corner in hog-flesh, how- 
ever, was unexpectedly broken one night by Mr. 
Gallagher's reporting the capture and death of the 
pig. Gallagher was contented; having received the 
money, he would not swindle the purchasers. With 
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Medean heart, he prepared a farewell feast, and in- 
vited the unsuspecting Foley and Maloney. Those 
delighted banqueters could not have eaten more had 
each been determined to carry away as much of his 
purchase as possible. 

To the common mind this would seem the end of 
that pig. Far from it; it was but the beginning of 
that extraordinary animal. Mr. Gallagher departed 
for Idaho, leaving the two claimants to the defunct 
animal in conscious security. 

If the pig was never seen it was a source of no 
complaint to the owners; for being raised a pereg- 
rinating animal, picking up a hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence, as it were, it was supposed to be wandering 
near in search of good pasture, either in the neigh- 
bors’ gardens or the tules close by. At all events, it 
was being raised remarkably cheap, and there was 
plenty of time to claim it, so thought Mr. Foley, 
likewise Mr. Maloney. 

A month might have elapsed _ since the sale of the 
pig when the crisis came. Mrs. Foley, visiting Mrs. 
Maloney one day, happened incidentally to mention, 
in the course of conversation on washing, poultry, 
and babies, that the pig her Tim had bought of Gal- 
lagher was the best bargain he had ever made. It 
was such a good one, in fact, that she felt she must 
now divide the satisfaction she had experienced from 
it with Mrs. Maloney. Mrs. Maloney was interest- 
ed, but Mrs. Maloney was not satisfied, for it struck 
her very forcibly that Mrs. Foley’s pig was her pig, 


“the identical pig her Mike had bought so cheap of 


Gallagher. And, moreover, she told Mrs. Foley 
that as soon as Mike come from work the Foleys 
would soon learn who owned that pig. Mrs. Foley 
at last went home, still retaining spleen enough to 
rouse her husband’s rage against the cheek of the 
thieving Maloneys. Active hostilities immediately 
began between the houses of -Fg@ley and Maloney for 
possession of the pig. Foley and Maloney, working 
during the day, seldom met in discussion, and thus 


the burden of the controversy settled upon the | 


broad shoulders of their better halves. The trump 
of duty never summoned two more determined 
hearts.. To catch the pig became their soul’s desire, 
and they zealously scoured the neighborhood for the 
wandering porker. More: in their ardor they im- 
pressed the children living about under their re- 
spective banners, and with their adherents hurled 
themselves into the fight. Still unsuccessful, they re- 
sorted to the plan of capturing one of the opposition 
clan, and endeavoring to coax the place of conceal- 
ment from the unfortunate With threats and _ fists, 
But hunt as persistently as they would, no pig re- 
warded them, and at last each side concluded that 
the other had it captured and hidden. So the con- 
troversy gradually resolved itself into charges, de- 
nials, recriminations, and bitter reflections of a per- 
sonal character. 

Towards dusk one Sunday afternoon Foley and 
Maloney happened to be in their back yards at the 
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same time, and as they scowled at one another over 
the fence, they felt the question might as well be 
settled at once. . 

‘*Foley,” said Maloney, stopping his chopping in _ 
his rising wrath, ‘‘ you’d better give up that hog; or 
I'll have the law on ye.” | 

**Give it up yourself, or I'll have ye arristed this 
minit. Don’t ye be after givin’ me any of ye games.” 

**Look here, Foley,” said Maloney, his wrath 
bubbling over, ‘‘I paid Gallagher two dollars and 
twenty-five cints for that pig, and I’m goin’ to have 
it in spite of ye.” 

** Tell that to ve old aunt! I paid Gallagher two 
dollars and forty cints for the right of that pig, an’ 
goin’ to have it.” 

** You bought that pig of Gallagher?” 

Vis, 7 bought that pig of Gallagher!” 

**It’sadamn lie; 7 bought that pig of Gallagher.” 

‘** You call me a liar, Tim Foley!” 

Fortunately for the belligerents, peace happened 
into Maloney’s yard at that instant in the garb of 
Mr. Patrick Phelan. Mr. Phelan was the popular 
man of his ward, the best drinker, the hardest tight- 
er, and a Solomon for wisdom. He pulled Maloney 
down from the fence, over which he was actively 
climbing, ax in hand. He quieted the storm as he 
could, and listened to the story. His great mind 
comprehended the situation at once, Mr. Gallagher 
had swindled them, outrageously swindled his friends; 
but as Gallagher was far away, satisfaction out of 
him was not within reach. There was no use going 
to law and paying more for costs than the worth of 
the pig. No: they must settle it by a referee, and 
Pat Phelan was theirman. The claimants were sat- 
isfied. Mr. Foley’s family being away on a picnic, 
the court adjourned to his house to hear the case. 

** Now, Foley, let's have a light, for we want all 
we can get on this subject,” said Phelan, seating 
himself beside the kitchen table, and immediately 
establishing his ability to fill his position. ‘* Well, 
now,” he went on, deliberately drawing a pipe from 
his vest pocket, as Foley put the lamp on the table, 
**the best way for to decide this case—-Foley, might 
I borrow some tobacco of yez ull mornin’ ?—the 
best way for to decide this case is for yez to state 
your case,” and he impressively punched the tobacco 
into the bowl, and looked at his auditors with pro- 
found importance—‘*an’ then—-an’ then — puff, 
puff—‘* decide”; and he sat back in his chair, and 
eyed the claimants triumphantly while he puffed his 
satisfaction. Mr. Foley then rose and began_his 
cause, but no sooner had he stated that he bought the 
pig of Gallagher than Maloney was on his feet em- 
phatically denying the assertion. 

‘**You can’t prove you bought that pig,” he cried. 

‘**I can,” Foley answered; **didn’t I give Gallagher 
two dollars an’ forty cints for it.” 

**Naw! ye wouldn't give two dollars an’ forty 
cints for a pig of the best breed ever born,” said 
Maloney, sneeringly. 
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‘**T wouldn't for one of the Maloney breed,” Foley 
retorted; ‘‘an’ what’s more, ye shan’t have any pig 
out er my pin.” 

**T’ll have it out er you, thin, ye scoundrel,” Ma- 
loney shouted, grabbing Foley by the hair, and pull- 
ing him over the table. 

** Hold on there!” cried Phelan, springing upon 
Maloney, and holding him while he called on Foley to 
help keep the peace. ‘‘ Now, Maloney,” hesaid, **be 
quiet and let me settle this, or I tell ye I won’t do 
it. Now mind that.” The judge, having reseated 
himself, continued, ‘‘ As yez can’t tell ye stories 
together peaceably, ye must do it separately, an’ 
to prevint all confusion I'll cross-question the. wit- 
nesses. Maloney, you bought that pig of Galla- 
gher 

“Vis be sure.” 

‘*Eh, how much?” 

dollars an’ twinty-five cints.’ 

** Now; Foley, you bought that pig of Gallagher?” 

** Av coorse I did.”’ 

** How much?” 

**Two dollars an’ forty cints.” 

**Um! a discripincy of tifteeen cints: this is im- 
portant,” said the sagacious judge. ‘* How much is 
it worth now, Foley?” he asked. 

** About four dollars this time.” 

Ow--er— Where is the pig?” 

** Maloney have it shut up,” Foley replied quickly. 

have Tie | tell. cried Mahoney, rising 
threateningly, but res¢ating himself as Phelan got up. 

Tsay ye have,” cried Foley. 

** Look here, Tim Foley,” said Maloney, this time 
rising to crush his opponent in a series of cross-ques- 
‘* Does ye mean to tell me ye bought that 
Ioes ye mean to tell me ye don’t 


tions. 
pig of Gallagher? 


shut it up iv’ry day, and only lets it out at night. - 


Don’t my wife,” and he appealed directly to_the 
.. judge, ‘*don’t my wife hunt for that blessed pig all 
day, until, poor soul, she haven't strint enough left 
to wash a baby’s clothes, and she niver finds it, cos 
Foley have it shut up all the time, he does.” 

‘** That's just what he does hisself,” cried Foley, 
rising to remove any tender feeling that might have 
been aroused by Maloney’s speech. 

There!” he cried triumphantly, hear it grunt- 
ing just outside now.” 

Sure enough a pig could be heard grunting with- 
out the door, ‘* Ill bet his wife has just let it out, 
an’ the pig has put straight home. That's proof it’s 
mine, ain’t it, Phelan?” 

‘It's a lie!” cried Maloney, shaking his fist at 
Foley; ‘‘my wife never seen that pig since I bought 
it. You've had it shut up all the time. You're a 
thafe. I know ye dhirty tricks, Tim Foley. Ye 
don't —” 

Look here, Maloney,” said Phelan, grabbing 
him, and feeling at last that the court’s dignity was 
being lost in this idle controversy. 

**What'll ye have?” Maloney asked. 
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** Will you sit down? ”—and Phelan shoved him 
into his seat. 

‘*_and dhry up. Iam goin’ to decide this case 
entirely to my own satisfaction, now mind that now, 
an’ be quiet. I've had ye testimony for the last 
hour, an’ that'll do for ye for the prisint. We must 
get the pig in here,” he continued; *‘ slip the latch, 
Foley.” 

Hardly had Foley seated himself, when in walked 
the porker. It nosed about, and made for the slop- 
bucket behind the stove. 

‘* Now, Foley, shut the door an we'll soon have it. 
This coort must have the property in possession be- 
fore it puts any one in possession.” 

Foley and Maloney were no less eager than Phe- 
lan to catch the pig, for each felt contident that at 
last he was going to get his hands upon his much- 
disputed property. 

‘*Now, boys, rush ’er into the corner an’ down 
with “er,” cried Phelan, leading. The charge was 
made, but—marvel—the pig was gone, and the 
three chargers were sprawling in its place. 

‘** Faith, it’s no use trying to catch it that way,” 
said Maloney, getting up. ‘‘ I've tried those games 
before. That pig’s like lightnin’.” 

** Tt sthrikes like it,” said Phelan, who had been 
underneath, ruefully rubbing his bruises. ‘* Will it 
come back, d’ye think 2?” 

Fo be sure,” answered Foley, ‘* haven't I tried 
to catch it before. It’s just outside now.” 

‘*Well,” said Phelan, cogitating, ‘‘the coort 
must get that pig some way. Is it an Irish pig ?” 

** Gallagher got it of Mrs. Flaherty’s litter.” 

**(,ood Irish, then. Have ye any whisky in the 
house, Foley ?” 

** Divil a drop.’ 

**Look you, Maloney,” said Phelan, ‘* do you 
go over to’ Murphy’s an’ get me half a bucket of 
whisky. If it’s a pig as is a pig, we'll have it yit.” 

Maloney went. ‘‘I say, Foley,” Phelan went, on, 
**that’s a pretty lively pig.” a 

‘*Lively? faith, you're right,” Foley replied. 
‘It’s a smart pig too; I’ve set traps for that pig till 
I'm tired, but ivery time it gets in it gets out.” 

‘*Well, well,” broke in Phelan. 

Vis, but keep it up till I'm busted, for that 
blackguard Maloney shan’t have any pig I paid for. 
You mind that now. Me old woman tells big yarns 
about it,” he went on: ‘‘sure, if it keeps up, an’ 
is not kilt soon, Ill be a starvin’ beggar. The way it 
ates, accordin’ to her, would do credit to forty pigs. 
An’ truth, if she don’t feed the grub to all the old 
women an’ children she have here in the day to hunt 
that pig, she must have taken to drinkin’ worse than 
iver,” and Foley shook his head despondently. 

‘*Now, Maloney,” said Phelan, as that individ- 
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‘ual entered, ‘‘ pour half of it in the swill-bucket. 


It’s a funny pig if we don’t catch ’m.” 
The trio then seated themselves and _ patiently 
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_ waited till the pig had cleaned the bucket. When 
it had finished, overcome by the liquor, it fell upon 
the floor. 

‘*Now, Foley, get us a rope,” cried the triumphant 
Phelan, ‘‘an’ we'll soon have it tight enough.” 

And so the pig, bound fast, finally lay before the 
court, where it excited no less satisfaction to the 
claimants than to its shrewd captor. 

‘*Foley, get us some glasses,” said Phelan, set- 
ting the rest of the liquor on the table. ‘*Do ye 
mind, I said it was a funny pig? Do ye know, 
_ boys,” and he drained a big draught to sustain him 
in his bold declaration, ‘*do you know what I 
think ?” 

** What?” asked Foley. 

** That it’s my pig,” said Maloney. 

‘* Naw!” said Phelan, eyeing the captive intently. 
**7?'s my opinion,” he continued, slowly and emphat- 
ically, ‘‘ that that’s THE GHOST OF A PIG!” 

‘*The what?” cried Maloney, starting up. 

**The ghost of a pig. Do ye mind how it got 
away just now? Do you~mind the capers it does. 
It’s the ghost of a pig; but we've got it safe as long 
as it’s dhrunk. A ghost of the next world’s no match 
for‘Murphy’s spirit.” 

The claimants were nonplussed. If Phelan was 
right—and Phelan’s word was a big item—their 
chances of ever getting the worth of their pig in 
substantial pork were likewise ghostly. As they 
stared at their disputed property in astonishment, 
words would not express their amazement; so they 
drank deeply and silently, as befitted their emotion. 

** Well, well! to think of it,” said Maloney, after 
a while, refilling his glass. 

**Tt is very curious,” ventured Foley. 

** Exceedingly so,” admitted Phelan, 

‘*T'll bet,” said Maloney, after another long 
pause, putting down his glass and feeling that any 
theory was safe in such a crisis. ‘‘TMl bet it 
couldn't find much fade where it was, an’ so it’s 
come back to its old stampin’ grounds. But how d’ 
ye suppose it got here ?” 
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‘** Easy enough,” replied Foley, feeling sufficient- 
ly exhilarated to grapple with a mightier problem. 
‘**There’s a picket off ’n the back fince of hiven, an’ 
the pig’s found the hole, an’ makes for home iv’ry 
blessed chance he gets.” 

‘*Sure enough—well, well,” assented Maloney, 
nodding at the vagrant pig reflectively, as if daring 
it to deny the explanation. 

‘I'll tell ye what it is, boys,”” broke in Phelan, 
who, after much cogitation and drinking, was now 
ready with his solution; ‘* what’s to prevent us tyin’ 
a rope to its hind leg an’ holdin’ on, an’ when it 
wakes up sober and starts for home, why it'll take us 
right up to the hole.” 

‘*True for you, Phelan, true for you,” cried 
Maloney, refilling all the glasses. 

‘*An’ I say,” cried Foley, amid excited prepara- 
tions, ‘**‘ whin we get there, we can set up a regular 
toll road. What a strike itll be!” 

The rope was soon tied to a hind leg of the 
sleeping pig, and to prevent any chance of escape, 
the end was attached to the kitchen table, around 
which the three worthies gathered, drinking the rest 
of the whisky, discussing plans for the forthcoming 
Great Monopoly, and patiently waiting for the slum- 
bering porker to awake and guide them over the 
back road to heaven. 

When the referee awoke his court next morning 
the rope, table, and pig had disappeared, and have » 
never been seen to this day. Maloney and Foley 
finally accepted the explanation of this mysterious 
non-appearance offered by Phelan: that next day, 
when the pig wandered into heaven with the table 
and rope attached, it created an uproar, an investiga- 
tion followed, the hole in the fence was discovered 
and repaired, which kept the pig home ever after- 
ward, 

Phelan himself told me this story over roast pig, 
so I can vouch for its truth; likewise that Foley was 
jugged that day for having surreptitiously made 
away with a pig that Mrs. O’Brien had left for the 
night in his yard. 
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